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INTRODUCTION 

Fielding has written no greater book than Jonathan Wild 
although there can be no doubt that of all his books which 

verdiTT thf once popularity and the critical 

verdict this has been the least general favourite. Appear- 

ing as It firet did m a collection of Miscellanies Kfore 

conioinid ^rith general approbation, and 

S r '7 inferior, it attracted 

'■ ow ■■ wh'lrh‘i’ f ''^'■dict of 

lou which (as we know from divers rather uneasy girds 

of the author) was levelled at not a little of his work 

conceited it more particularly. But this could not }nna 

S a its -a'i“"ri''r; IZl 

nee 

ta his' remark F 

:reiTi M i- 

critical studies. Thacke^v who " h 

to the full, may be sIm .5° it 

it. Even AuSn D?bL 5 vernacular, to -shy'’ at 

word to the wise And ind ^ of 

any words to any other^than th ^ contended that 

are useless enough. ^ Jonathan Wild 

is his Tale c/a'r’tti■ and th*'^nothing greater. It 

a man as Swift, and had^ ^ “‘ghty 

coming after him T ch ^ditional disadvantage of 

class to that daSin/anTLnT'' “ 

I” it in a cerilf ;"“'-=tPincc, and superior 

ftpeud part oa 
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character of Heartfree, compact of almost pure irony. 
And nothing can be more certain than that pure irony is 
relished with a genuine and unaffected relish only by a very 
small number of persons. To those who do relish it, there 
is nothing quite so delicious. Not only does the special 
taste of it never palh but, unlike other special tastes, it 
communicates to the whole of life a flavour, now of consola¬ 
tion. now of heightening. To the most poignant individual 
enjoyments of sense or intellect, to the most genuine 
admiration of beauty or sublimity in the persons, the 
actions, the works of others, it contributes that reflex 
sense of the other side, of the drawback, of the end. which 
is required to save passion from fatuity and rapture from 
cloying. Disappointment, ill-success, sorrow in personal 
experience, disgust, contempt, indignation in regarding the 
works and the w^ays, public and private, of others, it con¬ 
soles and sweetens with the other sense of compensation, 
of comprehension, of the revanche. But it is an unusual, 
and it may be an unhappy. teroj>erament that can always 
adjust itself to the ironic view. For that view necessitates 
on one side a certain mystical faith; on another, a readiness 
to laugh at oneself, the acutest if not the wholesomest of 
pleasures; on yet another, an extreme tolerance; on another 
still, an immense pessimism. No one wlio has not said to 
himself, when he has just indulged in an expansion of heart 
or pen, "You idiot!"; no one who, when he has met with 
a disappointment or an injustice, hots not said to himself, 
'‘The fools were right after all"; no one who does not feel 
that if he ever swayed an audience as speaker or actor, 
obtained a striking success with a book, or in other ways 
attained greatness, his first reflection would be "O sancta 
simplicitas!" can thoroughly enjoy Jonathan Wild. And 
whether it is worth going through so much, etc., to borrow 
a famous phrase, every one must decide for himself. 

I at least have no doubt that the book is a very great ^ 
book. It has been described as " the evolution of a purcl;^ 
intellectual conception." But I think we must add that 
the purely intellectual conception here puts on robes of 
fleshly and vital execution. To say that Jonatlian is the 
inferior of lago, is to say by implication that he is the 
superior of every one else in his class. Either in different 
cir^mstances might have been quite other than a villain. 

I do not know that any third character of fiction can be 
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named who, l>eing during the time of his presentment a 
villain pure and simple, is yet made a perfectly human 
creature. And they are all human creatures, even Heart- 
free. who is a kind of idiot. They always keep time and 
tune. Jonathan is truly “great”; not least great perhaps- 
in those slips and miscalculations which achieve his 
humanity. But his worthy spouse is not less great than 
he., I have never desired the more intimate acquaintance 
of Miss I^titia, but at a distance I have always admired 
her infinitely. From her first appearance to that ante- 
penultirnate scene in which she makes the immortal protest 
against being described in terms too unmannerly no doubt, 
but also far too accurate, she is consistent with herself— 
she is alive, she is perfect. Shakespeare would have drawn 
her as she is. had he cared to draw her at all; he would have 
admitted her as sister of Doll Tearsheet (with worse blood 

in her sister 

m the flesh, with that saving grace of devotion to stocking¬ 
mending which, as we feel beforehand, will land her a 
qu^i-industrious she-apprentice. in the comparatively good 
Sun/ ^ tolerable wife to a person in Virginia! And 

Mher^ ingenious in bubbling / 

others that he never thinks of being bubbled himself! And \ 

Ana .Mi^ btraddle. who is drawn merely or chieflv in 

Xlid \f' F*' worthy to rank with the divine Tishyf 

And Mr Fireblood and Mr. Blueskin. those greater Bagshots 
and only inferior Wilds! And Mr. Roge? Johnson th/t 

ordinary, whose preference for punch as - a 

cS^^^h^ - 'he Scriptures" has con- 

justiceto “"tti ’ 

of Fielding esiciallT ftrf 'his phase 

Except inf he other writer. 

i'olite Conversation, which he did not choose 
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to couch, or did not think of couching, in simple narrative 
form. Swift adopts styles which, despite his absolute vera¬ 
city, remove the appearance of his greatest work from real 
life. Defoe, a master of realism, was only unconsciously 
and indirectly an ironist at all. Voltaire always had a 
purpose, and was lacking in greatness. Lucian had the 
defect of Swift. And when we come to the modern realists 
who have chosen similar subjects, wo find a total want of 
irony and of intellectual characteristics generally, together 
with a boring quality, to which Fielding would never have 
attained. The characters of Joiuzthan Wild are not morally 
much Ixjtter than the characters of La Terre or GerminaU 
of Nana or La Bite Huwaine; but they have, as positive 
advantages, ten times the life, bodies instead of sawdust, 
flesh instead of leather, with or without prunella; and as 
negative advantages, a total absence of stupid ephemeral 
theory about heredity and lesion, and Heaven knows 
what else. No doubt Zola has glimmerings; when Nana 
complained that "9a ne finissait pas," she came near to 
L<etitia. But these occasions are rare, and even if they 
were less rare, the Frenchman lacks utterly, can never and 
does never attain unto, the Olympian serenity of irony 
with which Fielding looks down on his creations. 

But after all. it may be said here more than in most 
cases, "What is the good of talking?" Jonathan Wild 
more than almost any book, certainly more than any 
other of its author's, is one of those which must find fit 
readers or none. You cannot argue anybody into liking 
it who is not naturally prepared to do so; all the argument 
and all the authority in the world will not prevent a person 
who is naturally inclined to love irony from flying to the 
book and cleaving to it. One good friend of mine, for 
instance, wlio is also a good critic, thinks it a "strain upon 
the nerves," though he fully sees its greatness, and is of 
opinion that "no one would go to it for mere amusement. 

It is to me one of the few thoroughly amusing books I 
know; a book to which for thirty years I have gone for 
rest and refreshment. The "lords of human kind will 
in a more evil sense than Goldsmith s have passed by 
when there are none left among them to take delight in 
the masterful and masterly supremacy over the lower side 
of the nature of man which Jonathan Wild shows. 

The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, if it does not rank 
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in my estimation any^vhere near to Jonathan Wild as an 
example of our author's genius, is an invaluable and delight¬ 
ful document for his character and memory'. It is. indeed 
our mam source of indisputable information as to Fielding 
” and its value, so far as it goes, is of the 

very lugliest. The gentle and unaffected stoicism which 
the author displays under a disease which he knew well 
was probably, if not certainly, mortal, and which whether 
mortal or not, must cause him much actual pain and dis¬ 
comfort of a land more intolerable than p^n “tself hi 
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CHAPTER I 

Shc'u^iiig the wholesome uses drawn from recording the achiei t- 
ments of those wonderful prodttcHons of nature called 
Grkat Men 

As it is necessary that all great and surprising events, the 
designs of which are laid, conducted, and brought to per¬ 
fection by the utmost force of human invention and art, 
should be produced by great and eminent men, so the lives 
of such may be justly and properly styled the quintessence 
of history. In these, when delivered to us by sensible 
writers, we are not only most agreeably entertained but 
most usefully instructed: for. besides the attiiining hence a 
consummate knowledge of human nature in general- of its 
secret springs, various windings, and perplexed mazes; we 
have here before our eyes lively examples of whatever is 
amiable or detestable, worthy of admiration or abhorrence 
and are conseciuently taught, in a manner infinitely more 

effectu.d than by precept, what we are eagerly to iinitite 
or carefully to avoid. 

But besides the two obvious advantages of surveying. a.s 
It \sere in a picture, the true beauty of virtue and deformity 
o vice, we may moreover learn from Plutarch. Nepos 
S^tomus, and other biographers, this useful lesson not 
hastily, nor in the gross, to bestow either our praise 
or censure; since we shall often find such a mixture of 

v“v t ■* -“y » 

(\ou*rm’ judgment and a very elaborate inquiry to 

de^^rmme on which side the balance turns, for Z 

orTTro “ Ly^nUer 
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thf ^.-reatest and most shining endowments, she had not 
given them absolutely pure and without allay. Though 
he had much of the admirable m his character, as much 
perhaps as is usually to be found in a hero, I will not yet 
venture to affirm that he was entirely free from all defects, 
or that the sharj) eyes of censure could not spy out some 
little blemishes lurking amongst his many great perfections'^ 
We would not therefore be understood to affect giving 
the reader a perfect or consummate pattern of human 
excellence, but r.ither, by faithfully recording some little 
imperfections which shadowed over the lustre of those 
great qualities \\hicli we shall here record, to teach the 
lesson we ha\e above mentioned, to induce our reader with 
ns to Uiiiient the frailty of human nature, and to con\’inco 
him that no mortal, after a thorough scrutiny, can be a 


proper object of our ador.ition. 

Hut before we enter on this great work we must cndea\ our 
to remove some errors of opinion which mankind h.ive. by 
the ilisingeruiity of writers, contracted: for these, from 
their fear of contradicting the obsolete and absurd doctrines 


of a set of simple fellows, called, in derision, sages or 
philosophers, have endeavoured, as much as possible, to 
confound the ideas of greatness and goodness; where;is no 
two things can possibly be more distinct from each other, 
for greatness consists in bringing all manner of mischief 
on mankind, and goodness in removing it from them. It 
seems therefore ver>' unlikely that the same person should 
pcssess them botli; and yet nothing is more usual with 
writers, who find many instances of greatness in their 
favourite hero, than to make him a compliment of goodness 
into the bargain; an<l this, without considering that by 
such means they destroy the great perfection called uni¬ 
formity of character. In the lustories of Alexander and 
Caisar we Jire frequeiitlv. and indeed impertinentlj, 
reminded of their benevolence and generosity, of their 
clemency and kindness. When the former had with 
fire and sword overrun a vast empire, had destroyed the 
lives of an immense number of innocent wretches, had 
ittered ruin and desolation like a whirlw ind, we aic told, 
af! an example of his clemency, that he did not cut the throat 
nf an old woman, and ravish her daughters, but was content 
with only undoing them. And when the mighty Oesar. 
with wonderful greatness of mind, had destroyed the 
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liberties of his connm'. and %vith all the meajis of fraud 
and force had placed himself at the head of his equals, had 
corrupted and enslaved the greatest people whom the sun 
ever saw. we are reminded, as an e\-idence of his generosity, 
of his largeness to his followers and tools, by whose means 
he had accomplished his purpose, and bv whose assistance 
he was to establish it. 


Xow, who doth not see that such sneaking qualities as 
these are rather to be bewailed as imperfections than 
admired as ornaments m these great men; rather obscunn- 
their gloty. and holdmg them back in their race to great"^ 
ness, mdeed unworthy the end for which they seem to 

have come into the world, viz. of perpetrating vast and 
mighty mischief? 

We hope our reader will have reason jusUv to acquit us 

o: any such confounding ideas in the foUoi^ng pa-^es- m 

which, as we are to record the actions of a great man. so we 

have nowhere mentioned any spark of goodness which had 

di^overed itself either fainUy in him. or more glaringlv Ui 

any o^er per^n. but as a meanness and imp^tdon 

«*'<iertakings which lead to honour 
And «tecm among men. 

^ perhaps is to be found of 

of th? T' to niake him partaker 

of *“P®*'^oction of humanity, instead of the peSetion 
of diabolism we have ventured to caU him T^c GrlaV nor 

ior^ f'ath perused his 

O- 'T concur with us in allo%viag him that title. 


CH,\PTER II 

the ancienb did the ml.TXa. TilT “ 

to thei 
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ancestors have been introduced as foils to himself. Again. 
I have imagined it might be to obviate a suspicion that 
such extraordinary personages were not produced in the 
ordinary’ course of nature, and may have proceede<l from 
the author’s fear that, if we were not told who their fathers 
were, they might be in danger, like Prince Prettyman, of 
being supposed to have had none. Lastly, and perhaps 
more truly, I have conjectured that the design of the 
biographer hath l>een no more than to shew his great 
learning and knowledge of antiquity. A design to which 
the world hath probably owed many notable discoveries, 
and indeed most of the labours of our antiquarians. 

But whatever original this custom had, it is now too well 
established to be disputed. I shall therefore conform to 
it in the strictest manner. 

Mr. Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then (for he himself did 
not always agree in one method of spelling his name), was 
descended from the great Wolfstan Wild, who came over 
with Hengist, and distinguished himself very eminently at 
that famous festival, where the Britons were so treacherously 
murderetl by the Saxons; for when the word was given, i.e. 
Nemel eoitr Saxes, lake out your swords, this gentleman, 
being a little hard of hearing, mistook the sound for Neynel 
her sacs, take out their purses ', instead therefore of apply'ing 
to the throat, he immediately applied to the pocket of his 
guest, and contented himself with taking all that he had. 
without attempting his life. 

The next ancestor of our hero who was remarkably 
eminent was Wild, surnamed Langfangcr, or Longfmgcr. 
He flourished in the reign of Henry III, and was strictly 
attached to Hubert do Burgh, whose friendship he was 
recommended to by his great excellence in an art of which 
Hubert was himself the inventor; he could, without the 
knowledge of the proprietor, with great ease and dexterity, 
draw forth a man's purse from any part of his garment 
where it was deposited, and hence he derived his surname. 
This gentleman was the first of his family who had the 
honour to suffer for the good of his country; on whom a 
wit of that time made the following epitaph: 

O shame o' justice! Wild is hang'd» 

For thatten he a pocket fang'd. 

While safe old Hubert, and bis gang. 

Doth pocket o' the nation fang. 
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Langfanger left a son named Edward, whom he had 
carefully instructed in the art for which he himself was so 
famous. This Edward had a grandson, who served as a 
volunteer under the famous Sir John Falstaff. and by his 
gallant demeanour so recommended himself to his captain, 
that he would have certainly been promoted by him. had 
Harry the Fifth kept his word with his old companion. 

After the death of Edward the family remained in some 
obscurity do\vn to the reign of Charles the First, when 
James Wild distinguished himself on both sides the question 
in the civil wars, passing from one to f other, as Heaven 
seemed to declare itself in favour of either party. At the 
end of the war, James not being rewarded according to 
his merits, as is usually the case of such impartial persons, 
he a-ssociatcd himself with a brave man of those times! 
whose name was Hind, and declared open war with both 
parties. He was successful in several actions, and spoiled 
many of the enemy: till at length, being overpowered and 
taken, he was, contrary to the law of arms, put basely and 
cowardly to death by a combination between twelve men 
of the enemy's party, who. after some consultation 
unanimously agreed on the said murder. 

rins Edward took to wife Rebecca, the daughter of the 
above-mention^ John Hind. Esq., by whom lie had issue 
John. Edward. Thomas, and Jonathan, and three daughters 

f’nr?'' Honour. John followed the 

fortunes ofTirfather. and. suffering with him. left no issue. 

Edward was w remarkable for his compassionate temper 

that he spent his life in soliciting the causes of the distressed 

frienSn is reported to have held a strict 

since wrof A*"™ '=‘>lo>^ies. and hath not been 
to a me'Xn • f Y. ; V daughters. Grace was married 
took to h.,I i Yorkshire who dealt in horses. Charity 

cannot le^m ^twTo‘'"''7"‘ gentleman, whose name^ 

tion thar^S'wi ^ disposi- 

yea.. He -d 
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in Westminster Hall with a straw in his shoe. Honour, 
the youngest, died unmarried: she lived many years in 
this town, was a great frequenter of plays, and used to be 
remarkable for distributing oranges to all who would 
accept of them. 

Jonathan married Elizabeth, daughter of Scragg Hollow, 
of Hockley-in-the-Hole, Esq.; and by her had Jonathan, 
who is the illustrious subject of these memoirs. 


CHAPTER III 

The birth, paventage, and education of Mr. Jonathan Wild 

the Great 

It is obscr\-able that Nature seldom produces any one who 
is aftenvard.s to act a notable part on the stage of life, but 
she gives some warning of her intention; and. as the 
dramatic ^qet generally prepares the entry of every con- 
siderablo^c harac ter with a solemn narrative, or at least a 
great flouHUi of drums and trumpets, so doth this our 
Alma Mater by some shrewd hints pre-admonish us of her 
intention, giving us warning, as it were, and crying; 

» - l-’enienti oecurrile morbo. 

Thus Astyages. who was the grandfather of Cyrus, dreamt 
that his daughter was brought to bed of a vine, whose 
branches overspread all Asia; and Hecuba, while big with 
Paris, dreamt that she was delivered of a firebrand that 
set all Troy in flames; so did the mother of our great man, 
while she was with child of him, dream tha.t^he was-r.njoyed 
an night by the gods Mercur\- and P riapus. This dream 
puTzled Ml the learned astrologers of her time, seeming to 
imply in it a contradiction; Mercury being the god of 
ingenuity, and Priapus the terror of those who practised 
lir' "What made this dream the more wonderful, and 
perhaps the true cause of its being remembered, was 
a very extraordinary circumstance, sufficiently denoting 
something preternatural in it; for though she had never 
heard even the name of cither of these gods, she repeated 
these very words in the morning, with only a small mistake 
of the quantity of the latter, which she chose to call Priapus 
instead of Priapus-, and her husband swore that, though 
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he might possibly have named Mcrcun,- to her (for he had 
heVd of such an heathen god), he never in his life could 
an\Vise have put her in mind of that other deity, with 
who^ he had no acquaintance. 

An^cr remarkable incident was. that during her whole 
pregnanXv- she constantly longed for cver>dhing she saw 
nor couldv.be satisfied with her wish unless she enio^•ed it 
clandestindh’: and as nature, by true and accurate obso'rvers. 
IS remarked\to give us no apjx'titcs without furnishing us 
wth the mea^s of gratifying them; so had she at this time 
a most mar%'enous glutinous quality attending her fingers 

she'handleT ^'’^Othing closely adhered that 

To omit other s\pries, some of which may be perhaps the 
grouth of supersUtion. we proceed to the birth o^f our 
hero, who made hisNfirst appeartnee on this great theatre 

liv ^hen th^lague fii^t broke out in 1665. Some 

say his mother vvas Ailivered/ of him in an house of an 

by the Tit^sfe' 

iillfesss; 

Pliance. yet mieht bv <^"1- 

purpose: indeed to ^ brought to your 

o'^rye^r .?F — 

surtr of the bi^tv concerter 'of it, and trea- 
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acquainting Master Wild, and making a deposit of the 
booty, he was sure to have an information against him 
lodged with the schoolmaster, and to be severely punished 
for his pains. 

He discovered so little attention to schooLlearning that 
his master, who was a very wise and worthy man. soon 
gave over all care and trouble on that account, and, 
acquainting his parents that their son proceeded extremely 
well in his studies, he permitted his pupil to follow his own 
inclinations, perceiving they led him to nobler pursuits 
than the sciences, which are generally acknowledged to be 
a very unprofitable study, and indeed greatly to hinder 
the advancement of men in the world; but though Master 
Wild was not esteemed the readiest at making his exercise, 
he was universally allowed to be the most dexterous at 
stealing it of all his schoolfellows, being never detected in 
such furtive compositions, nor indeed in any other excrcita- 
tions of his great talents, which all inclined the same way, 
but once, when he had laid violent hands on a book called 
Gradus ad Parnassum, i.e. A SUp towards Parnasstfs; on 
which account his master, who was a man of most wonderful 
wit and sagacity, is said to have told him he wished it 
might not prove in the event Gradus ad Patibulum, i.e. A 
step towards the gallows. 

But. though he would not give himself the pains requisite 
to ac<iuire a competent sufficiency in the learned languages, 
yet did he readily listen with attention to others, especially 
when they translated the classical authors to him; nor was 
he in the least backward, at all such times, to express his 
approbation. He was wonderfully pleased with that 
passage in the elev'cnth Iliad where Achilles is said to have 
bound two sons of Priam upon a mountain, and afterwards 
to have released them for a sum of money. This was, he 
said, alone sufficient to refute those who aficeted a contempt 
for the wisdom of the ancients, and an undeniable testimony 
of the great antiquity of priggism.* He was ravished with 
the account which Nestor gives in the same book of the 
rich booty which he bore off (i.e. stole) from the Elcans. 
He was desirous of having this often repeated to him. and 
at the end of every repetition he constantly fetched a deep 
sigh, and said it was a glorious booty. 

When the story of Cacus was read to him out of the 
* This word, in ihc cant language, signifies ihicvciy. 
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eighth .Eneid he generously pitied the unhappy fate of 
that great man, to whom he thought Hercules much too 
severe: one of his schoolfellows commending the dexterity- 
of drawing the oxen baclnvard by their tails into his den 
he smiled, and with some disdain said, He could have taueht 
him a heller way. ® 

He was a passionate admirer of heroes, particularly of 

Alexander the Great, behveen whom and the late Kin" 

of Sweden he would frequently draw parallels. He was 

much delighted with the accounts of the Czar’s retreat 

from the latter, who carried off the inhabitants of "rent 

cities to people his own countr>'. This, he said. „ol 

ouce thought of by Alexander; but added, perhaps he did not 
want them, * 

Happy had it been for him if he had confined himself 
to this sphere; but his chief, if not only blemish, was, that 

humility in his nature too 
pernicious to true greatness, condescend to an intimacy 
uith inferior things and persons. Thus the Spanish Rogue 

gentleman being now at the age of seventeen 

lut rr'falTa: '“n""* universities, and 

. false as ^>elI as excessive regard to his monK 

"if* >**m till he 

SSSS-SBISi 


His acquaintance 


CHAPTER IV 

Mr. Wild’s first entrance into the world. 

with Count la Ruse 

almost saved^r fa^^ hU whT 

provided Master Wild a ♦ labour on this head, and 

or expense could htc ^ 

gentleman, it seems wL "-'f*- The old 

Mr. Snap, son of u fortunes of 

m<intionecl to have cniovrJ^ Snap, whom we have before 

nave enjoyed a reputable office under the 
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Sheriff of London and Middlesex, the daughter of which 
GeoiTr\’ had intermarried with the Wilds. Mr. Snap the 
younger, being thereto well warranted, had laid violent 
hands on. or, as the vulgar express it. arrested one Count 
la Ruse, a man of considerable figure in those days, and had 
confined him to his own house till he could find two seconds 
who would in a formal manner give their words that the 
count should, at a certain day and place appointed, answer 
all that one Thomas Thimble, a taylor, had to say to him; 
which Thomas Thimble, it seems, alleged that the count 
had, according to the law of the realm, made over his body 
to him as a security for some suits of clothes to him delivered 
by the said Thomas Thimble. Now as the count, though 
perfectly a man of honour, could not immediately find 
these seconds, he was obliged for some time to reside at 
Mr. Snap's house: for it seems the law of the land is. that 
whoever owes another £io, or indeed may he. on the 
oath of that person, immediately taken up and carried 
away from his own house and family, and kept abroad till 
he is made to owe 1^50. whether he will or no; for which 
he is perhaps afterwards obliged to lie in gaol; and all 
these without any trial had. or any other evidence of the 
debt than the abovesaid oath, which if untrue, as it often 
happens, you have no remedy against the perjurer; he 
was. forsooth, mistaken./ 

But though Mr. Snap would not (as perhaps by the nice 
rules of honour he was obliged) discharge the count on his 
parole, yet did he not (as by the strict rules of law be w.-^ 
enabled) confine him to his chamber. The count had his 
liberty of the whole house, and Mr. Snap, using only the 
precaution of keeping his doors well locked and barred, 
took his prisoner’s word that he would not go forth. 

Mr Snap had by his second lady two daughters, who 
were now in the bloom of their youth and beaut>'. These 
voung ladies, like damsels in romance, compassionated the 
cavtive count, and endeavoured by all means to make his 
confinement less irksome to him; which, though they were 
both very beautiful, they could not attain by any other way 
so effectually as by engaging with liim at cards, in which 
contentions, as will appear hereafter, the count was greatly 

skilful. , • v- / 

As wliisk and swabbers was the game then m the chief 

vogue, they were obliged to look for a fourth person m 
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order to make up their parties. Mr. Snap himself would 
sometimes relax his mind from the \-ioIent fatigues of his 
empIojTnent by these recreations: and sometimes a neigh¬ 
bouring young gentleman or lady came in to their assistance: 
but the most frequent guest was young Master Wild, who 
had been educated from his infancy ivith the Miss Snaps. 

neighbours, allotted for the husband of 
Miss T^hy, or L^titia, the younger of the two; for though, 
bmng his cousm-german. she was perhaps, in the eve of a 
stact conscience, somewhat too nearly related to him vet 
the old people on both sides, though sufficiently scrupulous 
in nice matters, agreed to overlook this objecUon 
Men of great genius as easily discover one another as 
freernasons can. It was. therefore, no wonder that the 
count soon conceived an inclination to an intimacy with 
ou^r young hero, whose vast abUities could not be concealed 
from one of the count's discernment; for though this latter 

play the whoU game, he was no match for Master W Ud who 
inexperienced as he was. noti^-ithstanding all the art the 

-I- 

freedoms about her person in "»th little innocent 

obliged to be contentS^- hnr /^n/ ^^°!^Sht himself 

the count asleep he niade so imagined 

Mm. that the other^iLeht ^ 

did not think proper Met: however, he 

he had made, but ^ventffi " h?* discover>^ 

time, he only took W at that 

the ^ds «-ith d^ubT 

*Thieve« 
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It sets him on his guard, but he admires the dexterit>' of 
him who plays it. These, therefore, and many other such 
instances of ingenuity', operated so violently on the count, 
that, notwithstanding the disparity which age, title, and 
above all. dress, had set between them, he resolved to enter 
into an acquaintance with Wild. This soon produced a 
f>erfect intimacy, and that a friendship, which had a longer 
duration than is common to that passion between persons 
who only propose to themselves the common advantages 
of eating, drinking, whoring, or borrowing money; which 
ends, as they soon fail, so doth the friendship founded 
upon them. Mutual interest, the greatest of all purposes, 
was the cement of this alliance, which nothing, of conse¬ 
quence, but superior interest, was capable of dissolving. 


CHAPTER V 

A dialogue between young Master IVild and Count la Ruse, 
which, having extctuled to the rejoinder, had a very quiet, 
easy, and natural conclusion 

One evening, after the Miss Snaps were retired to rest, 
the count thus addressed himself to young Wild: "You 
cannot. I apprehend. Mr. Wild, be such a stranger to your 
own great capacity, as to be surprised when I tell you 
I have often viewed, with a mixture of iistonishment and 
concern, your shining qualities confine<l to a sphere where 
they can never reach the eyes of those who would introduce 
them properly into the world, and raise you to an eminence 
where you mav blaze out to the admiration of all men. 
I assure you I am pleased with my captivity when I reflect 
I am likely to owe to it an acquaintance, and I hope friend¬ 
ship. with the greatest genius of my age; and. what is still 
more when I indulge my vanity with a prospect of drawing 
from'obscurity (pardon the cxpres.sion) such talents as 
were I believe, never before like to have been buried m it. 
for I'make no question but. at my discharge from confine¬ 
ment which will now soon happen. I shall be able to 
introduce you into company, where you may reap the 

advantage of your superior parts.» 

"I will bring you acquainted, sir, with those 
they are capable of setting a true value on such qualifica- 
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tions. so they will have it both in their power aiul inclination 
to prefer you for them. Such an introduction is the only 
advantage you want, without which your ment might 1 h* 
your misfortune; for those abilities which would entitle 
you to honour and profit in a superior station may render 
you only obnoxious to danger and disgrace in a lower - 
Mr W.Id answered: ■'Sir. I am not insensible of tnv 
obligations to you. as well for the over-value vou have set 
on my small abilities, as for the kindness vou express in 
ofiering to introduce me among my superiors. I must own 
my father hath often persuaded me to push nwself mto 

ink lik l at'T ■'unifies U„,o in” i";; 

should be lost.^ i have often 'i* I® they 

were not fewer than a thr^ myself that there 

capa^lde o^performing ^hat A^.^and'^r h'S? di 

to an imperiarcommand^^^rc weThereUe*'/*^’ 

Sir* .rrih\i^:r ^ 

Sutely, no. !„ elvU hfe" doubi^ “.r ^ 

^samc endowments, have often ^ f S'""'"'*' the 

The same parts, the same name a thief, 

the head of superior societies promote men to 

of lower; and where S the ^ ‘«-ad 

ends on Tower HUl and the tlifferencc if the one 

bl,Kk any prefoVeneri“L n “n ' «»*'' ‘h- 

halter, but was given them k ^he axe to the 

■non ? You will pard™ me *'thor t v'* '“‘‘S”'"* 

(n«tily inflamed with the common'^*°T' j‘* ' “ 

“-‘O" P-Sroiettati t'ia^oth"" 
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A guinea is as valuable in a leathern as in an embroidered! 
purse; and a cod’s head is a cod's head still, whether in a/ 
pew'ter or a silver dish.”) 

The count replied as follows: "What you have now said 
doth not lessen my idea of your capacity, but confirms my 
opinion of the ill effects of bad and low company. Can 
any man doubt whether it is better to be a great statesman 
or a common thief? \L have often heard that the devil 
used to say. where or to whom I know not. that it was 
better to reign in Hell than to be a valet de chambre in 
Heaven, and p>erhaps he was in the right; but sure, if he 
had had the choice of reigning in either, he would have 
chosen better^ The truth therefore is, that by low con¬ 
versation we contract a greater awe for high things than 
they deserve. We decline great pursuits not from contempt 
but despair. The man who prefers the high road to a 
more reputable way of making his fortune doth it because 
he imagines the one easier than the other; but you yourself 
have asserted, and with undoubted truth, that the same 
abilities qualify you for undertaking, and the same means 
will bring you to your end in both journeys—as in music 
it is the same tune, whether you play it in a higher or a 
lower key. To instance in some particulars: is it not the 
same qualification which enables this man to hire himself 
as a servant, and to get into the confidence and secrets of 
his master in order to rob him, and that to undertake 
trusts of the highest nature with a design to break and 
betray them? Is it less difficult by false tokens to deceive 
a shopkeeper into the delivery of his goods, which you 
afterNvards run away with, than to impose upon him by 
ounvard splendour and the appearance of fortune into a 
credit by which you gain and he loses twenty times as 
much ? Doth it not require more dexterity in the fingers 
to draw out a man’s purse from his pocket, or to take a 
lady’s watch from her side, without being perceived of 
any (an excellence in which, without flattery, I am iier- 
suaded you have no superior), than to cog a die or to shufflel 
a pack of cards? Is not as much art, as many excellent 
qualities, required to make a pimping porter at a common 
bawdy-house as would enable a man to prostitute his own 
or his friend's wife or chUd ? Doth it not ask as good a 
memory as nimble an invention, as steady a countenanc^ 
to forswear yourself in Westminster Hall as would furmsh 
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oat a complete tool of state, or perhaps a statesman him¬ 
self? It is needless to particularize every instance; in all 
we shall find that there is a nearer connexion bet^veen high 
and low life than is generally imagined, and that a liigh- 
wayman is entitled to more favour with the great than 
he usually meets with. If, therefore, as I think I have 
proved, the same parts which qualify a man for eminence 
m a low sphere, qualify him likewise for eminence in a 
higher, sure it can be no doubt in which be would choose 
to exert them. Ambition, without which no one can be a 
great man. will immediately instruct him. in your own 
phrase, to prefer a hill in Paradise to a dunghill- nav 
even fear, a passion the most repugnant to greatness, wili 
shew him how much more safely he may indulge himself in 

exertion of his mighty abilities in the 

experience teaches him 
that there IS a crowd ofteuer m one year at Tyburn than on 

louer Hill m a century.^ Mr. Wild with much solemnity 

rejoined That the same capacity which qualifies a milh 

dln'rJ ® buttock-and-file.* to arrive at any 

degree of emmence in his profession, would likewise raise 

I do ^ '™>-ld esteem a more honourable calling 

that instances it is evident 

- >rr‘ 

or happ,„ than a prig, I d ny",:';'SS 

comparme these twn ^ assent. But, in 

being misled by the vulcL erron'^*^ carefully avoid 

for mankind err in disquUitions of th? things. 

do who in considerin^the operatiW ^ Physicians 

a due reeard ro ^ ” operations of a disease have not 

The same d^rceo^hetfwhi h^"''”*'''*"" Patient. 

tion may be1 fcver in ^ *" 

may be riches or honour to me 

^-o looks as g.ea^ ^ a^d^vX 
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much real liappiness to his fancy, as that of as many 
thousands to the statesman; and doth not the fonner lay 
out his actjuisitions in whores and fiddles with much 
greater joy and mirth than tlie latter in palaces and 
pictures? What are the flattery, the false compliments ot 
his gang to the statesman, when he himself must condemn 
his own blunders, and is obliged against his \vill to give 
fortune the whole honour of success? \Miat is the pride 


resulting from such sham applause, compared to the secret 
satisfaction which a prig enjoys in his mind in reflecting 
on a well-contrived and well-executed scheme? Perhaps, 
indeed, the greater danger is on the prig's side; but then 
you must remember that the greater honour is so too. 
When 1 mention honour. I mean that which is paid them by 
their gang; for that weak part of the world which is vulgarly 
called THE WISE see both in a disadvantageous and dis¬ 
graceful light; and as the prig enjoys (and merits too) the 
greater degree of honour from his gang, so doth he suffer 
the less disgrace from the world, who think his misdeeds, 
as they call them, sufficiently at last punished with a halter, 
which at once puts an end to his pain and infamy; whereas 
the other is not only hated in power, but detested and con¬ 
temned at the scaffold; and future ages vent their malice 
on his fame, while the other sleeps quiet and forgotten. 
Besides let us a little consider the secret quiet of their 
consciences: how easy is the reflection of having taken a 
few shillings or pounds from a stranger, without any breach 
of confidence, or perhaps any great harm^ the person 
wlio loses it. compared to that of having betrayed a public 
trust and ruined the fortunes of thousands, perhaps of a 
great’ nation! How much braver is an attack on the 
highway than at a gaming-table: and how much more 
innocent the character of a l>—dy-house than a c t 
He was eagerly proceeding, when, casting his eyes on the 
count he perceived him to be fast asleep; wherefore, having 
first nicked his pocket of three shillings, then gently jogged 
him in order to take his leave, and promised to return to 
him the next morning to breakfast, they separated: the 
count retired to rest, and Master Wild to a night-cellar. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Further conferences between the count and Master H'tld. 
with other tr,alters of the great kind 

The couQt missed his money the next morning, and very 
well knew who had it; but, as he knew likewise how fruit¬ 
less would be any complaint, he chose to pass it by without 
mentioning it. Indeed it may appear strange to some 
readers that these gentlemen, who knew each other to be 
thieves, should never once give the least hint of this know¬ 
ledge m all their discourse together, but. on the contrarv 
should have the words honesty, honour, and friendship as 
often m their mouths as any other men. This, I sav. may 
appear strange to some; but those who have lived ion” iii 
cities, courts, gaols, or such places, will perhaps be able to 
solve the seeming absurdity. 

, ‘"<>'^"<15 met the next momhig the count 

(Who, though he did not agree with the whole of his friend's 

^‘ghly pleased with his argument) 
began to bewail the misfortune of his captivity and the 
back\vdrdne« of friends to assist each othc^ in their 
nece^ities: but what vexed him. he said, most was the 

orhi^h*' "" Wild with the secret 

elder of the Mi. " Theodosia, the 

he ^ouM ^ f confinement, though 

he could not prevail ^vIth her to set him at liberW WHd 

tell him a r * ' • ^ added, he believed ho could 

count eagerly i^uehMibn Procuring his escape. Tl.e 
told him bribed w2 th^ Wild, 

returS^^ ''Thlt h^h^i i® thanked him. but' 

guinea which L had the^ ^ 

which Wild ^d- •■Ho 8»ven her to change." To 

which he supposed he was promises, 

put off." The count or n to know how to 

be hoped he should be abUS 

condescend to be a great man fn u v him to 

well qualified. ^ ‘ ^ so perfectly 
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This method being concluded on. the two friends sat 
down to cards, a circumstance which I should not have 
mentioned but for the sake of observing the prodigious 
force of habit; for though the count knew if he won ever so 
much of Mr. Wild he should not receive a shilling, yet could 
he not refrain from packing the cards; nor could Wild 
keep his hands out of his friend’s pockets, though he knew 
there was nothing in them. 

When the maid came home the count began to put it to 
her; offered her all he had. and promised mountains in 
future: but all in vain—the maid’s honesty was impregnable. 
She said: ’’She would not break her trust for the whole 
world; no, not if she could gain a hundred pounds by it. 
Upon which Wild stepping up and telling her, "She need 
not fear losing her place, for it would never be found out. 
that they could throw a pair of sheets into the street, by 
which it might appear he got out at a window; that he 
himself would swear he saw him descending; that the 
money would be so much gains in her pocket; that, besides 
his promises, which she might depend on being performed, 
she would receive from him twenty shillings and mnepence 
in ready money (for she had only laid out threepence m 
plain Spanish): and lastly, that, besides his honour, the 
count should leave a pair of gold buttons (which afterwards 
turned out to be brass) of great value, in her hands, as a 


^""Tlirmai™ still remained inflexible, till Wild offered to 
lend his friend a guinea more, and to deposit it immediately 
in her hands. This reinforcement bore down the poor 
girl’s resolution, and she faithfully promised to open the 

door to the count that evening. . 

Thus did our young hero not only lend his rhetoric, 
which few people care to do without a fee. but Jus money 
too (a sum which many a good man would have made 
fifty excuses before he would have parted with), to his 

friend and procured him his liberty. 

But it would be highly derogatory from the great 
character of Wild, should the reader imagine he lent such 
a sum to a friend without the least view of serving himself. 
As therefore, the reader may easily account for it in a 
m’^ner more advantageous to our hero’s ^ 

concluding that he had some interested view in the count s 
enlargement. «e hope he will judge with chanty, especially 
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as the sequel makes it not only reasonable but necessary to 
suppose he had some such view. 

A long intimacy and friendship subsisted beriveen the 
count and Mr. Wild, who, being by the advice of the count 
dressed in good clothes, was by him introduced into the 
best company. They constantly frequented the assemblies 
auctions, gaming-tables, and playhouses; at which last they 
saw t^vo acts every’ night, and then retired without p.-iving 
—this bemg. It seems, an immemorial privilege which the 
^aus of the town prescribe for themselves. This however 
did not suit Wild's temper, who called it a cheat and 
objected against it as requiring no de.xterity. but what 
every blockhead might put in execution. He said it was 
a custom v-ery much savouring of the sneaking-budge * but 

neither so honourable nor so ingenious ^ 

\Vild now made a considerable figure, and passed for . 


CHAPTER VIZ 

less ,„a,U:r „,an a„y mT. 

such various accounts one of ^ 

possibly and indeed probablv ^ ^ ^ 

general method of hltori^ who k f°Uowing the 
tJie various reports and^l, . down 

which you wilUhoo'se we sh^U T" conjecture 

--venyears;and.wS-h---r~^ 

* SbopUfeing. 
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to His Majesty's plantations in America—that part o£ the 
world being, as he said, freer from vices than the courts 
and cities of Europe, and consequently less dangerous to 
corrupt a young man's morals. And as for the advantages, 
the old gentleman thought they were equal there with those 
attained in the politer climates; for travelling, he said, was 
travelling in one part of the world as well as another; it 
consisted in being such a time from home, and in traversing 
so many leagues; and [he] appealed to experience whether 
most of our travellers in France and Italy did not prove 
at their return that they might have been sent as profitably 
to Norway and Greenland. 

According to these resolutions of his father, the young 
gentleman went aboard a ship, and with a great deal of 
good company set out for the American hemisphere. The 
exact time of his stay is somewhat uncertain; most probably 
longer than was intended. But howsoever long his abode 
there was, it must bo a blank in this histo^>^ as the whole 
stoiy contains not one adventure worthy the reader's 
notice; being indeed a continued scene of whoring, drinking, 
and removing from one place to another. 

To confess a truth, we are so ashamed of the shortness 
of this chapter, that wc would have done a violence to our 
history, and have inserted an adventure or two of some 
other traveller; to which purpose we borrowed the journals 
of several young gentlemen who have lately made the tour 
of Europe; but to our great sorrow, could not extract a 
single incident strong enough to justify the theft to our 


conscience. ^ ^ 

When wc consider the ridiculous figure this chapter must 
make, being the history of no less than eight years, our 
only comfort Ls, that the histories of some men s lives, and 
Dcrhaps of some men who have made a noi.se m the world, 
arc in roalit>^ as absolute b.anks as the travels of our hero 
As therefore we shall make sutficient amends in the sequel 
for this inanity, we shall hasten on to matters of true 
importance and immense greatness. At present wc con ont 
ourselves with setting down our hero where wc t^k him 
up after acquainting our reader that he went abroad, stayed 
seven years. an<l then came home again. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


An advenliire where IVild. in the division of the booty, 
exhibits an astonishing instance of greatness 


The count was one night very successful at the hazard- 

table. where Wild, who was just returned from his travels. 

was then present; as was likewise a young gentleman whose 

name was Bob Bagshot. an acquaintince of Mr. Wild’s. 

and of whom he entertained a great opinion; taking! 

therefore, Mr. Bagshot aside, he advised him to provide 

himself (if he had them not about him) with a ca.se of 

pistols, and to attack the count in his way home, promising 

to plant himself near with the same arms, as a corps de 

reserve, and to come up on occasion. This was accordingly 

e.xccuted. and the count obliged to surrender to savage 

force what he had in so genteel and civil a manner taken 
at play. 

And as it is a wise and philosophical observation, that 
one misfortune never comes alone, tlie count had hardly 
passed the examination of Mr. Bagshot when ho fell into 
the hands of Mr. Snap. who. in company %vith Mr. Wild 
the elder and one or two more gentlemen, being, it seems 
thereto well warranted, laid hold of the unfortunate count 
.^d conveyed him back to the same house from which 
esU of his good friend, he had formerly 


Mr. Wild and Mr. Bagshot went together to the tavern 

(generously, as he thought) offered to 

hoitl 1 added a golden snuff-box to the lesser 

heap, he desHcd Mr. Wild to take his choice. 

ready imo the larger share of the 

his- to an excellent maxim of i 

for the rest"- and^enSt'm*^ you ^ before yon wrangle! 
uith a stem ■ then, turning to his companion he asked 

that sum to Stoin " M t-P 

'".am 

I grant you took it.” replied Wild; 
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‘‘but, pray, uho proposed or counselled the taking it? 
Can you say that you have done more than executed my 
scheme? and might not I, if I had pleased, have employed 
another, since you well know there was not a gcDtleman in 
the room but would have taken the money if he had known 
how, conveniently and safely, to do it?" "That is very 
true," returned Bagshot, "but did not I execute the 
scheme, did not I run the whole risk? Should not I 
have suffered the whole punishment if I had been taken, 
and is not the labourer worthy of his hire?" "Doubtless," 
savs Jonathan, "he is so, and your hire I shall not refuse 
you, which is all that the labourer is entitled to or ever 
enjoys. I remember when I was at school to have heard 
some vcrse.s which for the excellence of their doctrine made 
an impression on me, purporting that the birds of the air 
and the beast.s of the field work not for themselves. It is 
true, tlie farmer allows fodder to his oxen and pasture to 
his sheep; but it is for his own service, not theirs. In the 
same manner the ploughman, the shepherd, the weaver, 
the builder, and the soldier, work not for themselves but 
others; they are contented with a poor pittance (the 
lalx)urcr‘s hire), and permit us. the crhat, to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours. Aristotle, as my master told us, 
hath plainly proved, in the first book of his politics, that 
the low, mean, useful part of mankind are born slaves to 
the wills of their superiors, and arc indeed as mucli their 
property as the cattle. It is well said of us, the higher 
order of mortals, that we arc bom only to devour tlic fruits 
of the earth; and it may be as well said of the lower class, 
that they are born only to produce them for us. Is not 
tliC battle gained by the sweat and danger of the common 
soldier? Are not the honour and fruits of the victory the 
generars who laid the scheme? Is not the house built by 
the labour of the carpenter and the bricklayer? Is it not 
built for the profit of the architect and for the use of the 
inhabitant, who could not easily have placed one back 
upon another? Is not the cloth or the silk wrought into 
its^form and variegated with all the beauty of colours by 
those who are forced to content themselves with the 
coarsest and vilest part of their work, while the profit and 
enjoyment of their labours fall to the share of others? 
Cast your eye abroad, and see who is it lives in the most 
magnificent buildings, feasts his palate with the most 
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luxurious dainties, his eyes with the most beautiful sculp¬ 
tures and delicate paintings, and clothes himself in the 
finest and richest apparel; and tell me if all these do not 
fall to his lot who had not any the least share in producing 
all these conveniences, nor the least ability so to do ? Why 
then should the state of a prig differ from all others? 
Or why should you, who are the labourer only, the executor 
of ray scheme, expect a share in the profit? Be advised, 
therefore: deliver the whole booty to me. and trust to my 
fcK5unt>’ for your reward.” Mr. Bagshot was some time 
silent, and looked like a man thunderstruck, but at last, 
recovering himself from his surprise, he thus began: "If 
you think, Mr. Wild, by the force of your arguments to 
get the money out of my pocket, you are greatly mistaken. 
What IS all this stuff to me? D—n me. I am a man of 
honour, and. though I can't talk as well as you. by G— you 
shall not make a fool of me; and if you take me for one 
1 must tell you you are a rascal.” At which words he 
laid his hand t 6 hi.s pistol. Wild, perceiving the little 
success the great strength of his arguments had met with 
and the hasty temper of his friend, gave over his design 
for the present, and told Bagshot he was only in jest. But 

treated the other's flame had 
I ^^eshot replied in 

wlrth r scoundrel.” W'ild. with a phUosophy 

worthy of great admiration, returned: "As for your abSse 

1 have no regard to it; but. to convince you I am not afraid 

of >ou, let us lay the whole booty on the table and let the 

rwshot “ elittcring so dazzled the eyes of 

rntff 7 ^ entirely altered, he said• "No! he was 

take a jest as we^^<! / ^ ^ could 

knack of ^ another. W ild, who had a wonderful 

be^nnin/n^ applying to the passions of men 

impreS^n on iti ^g-^ents would make the quickest 

Jiad bullied h^ out m a loud voice: “That he 

*i*ed him mto dra^vlng his hanger, and. since it w^as 
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out, he would not put it up without satisfaction." "Wliat 
satisfaction would you have?" answered the other. "Your 
money or your blood," said Wild. "Why, look ye, Mr. 
Wild," said Bagshot, "if you want to borrow a little of my 
part, since I know you to be a man of honour, I don’t care 
if I lend you; for, though I am not afraid of any man living, 
yet rather than break with a friend, and as it may be 

necessary for your occasions-" Wild, who often de- 

dared that he looked upon borrowing to be as good a way 
of taking as any, and, as he called it, the genteelest kind 
of sncaking^budge. putting up his hanger, and shaking his 
friend by the hand, told him he had hit the nail on the 
head; it was really his present necessity only that prevailed 
with him against his will, for that his honour was concerned 
to pay a considerable sum the next morning. Upon which, 
contenting himself with one half of Bagshot's share, so 
that he had three parts in four of the whole, he took leave 
of his companion and retired to rest. 


CHAPTER IX 

Wild pays a visit to Miss l.atitxa Syiap. A description of 
that lovely young creature, and the successless issue of 
Mr. WUd*s addresses 

The next morning when our hero waked he began to think 
of paying a visit to Miss Tishy Snap, a woman of great 
merit and of as great generosity; yet Mr. Wild found a 
present was ever most welcome to her, as being a token of 
respect in her lover. He therefore went directly to a toy¬ 
shop, and there purchased a genteel snuff-box, with which 
he waited upon his mistress, whom he found in the most 
beautiful undress. Her lovely hair hung wantonly over 
her forehead, being neither white wth, nor yet free from, 
powder; a neat double clout, which seemed to have been 
Nrorn a few weeks only, was pinned under her chin; some 
remains of that art with which ladies improve nature shone 
on her cheeks; her body was loosely attired, without stays 
or jumps, so that her breasts had uncontrolled liberty to 
display their beauteous orbs, which they did as low as her 
girdle; a thin covering of a rumpled muslin handkerchief 
almost hid them from the eyes, save in a few parts, where 
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a good-natured hole gave opportunity to the naked breast 
to appear. Her gow-n was a satin of a whitish colour, with 
alKJut a dozen little silver spots upon it. so artificially 
interwoven at great distance, that they looked as if they 
had fallen there by chance. This, flying open, discovered 
a fine yellow petticoat, beautifully edged round the bottom 
with a narrow piece of half gold lace, which was now almost 
become fringe: beneath this appeared another petticoat 
stiffened with whalebone, vulgarly called a hoop, which 
hung six inches at least below the other; and under this 
again appeared an undergarment of that colour which 
Ovid intends when he says: 


color albux erat nunc est eontrarius 


aioo 


She likewise displayed two pretty feet covered with silk 
with lacc. and tied, the right with a handsome 
piece of blue ribbon; the left, as more unworthy, with a 
piece of yellow stuff, which seemed to have been a strip of 

Mr creature whom 

th M received him at first with some of 

that coldness which women of strict virtue, by a commend- 

able though sometimes painful restraint, enjoin themselves 

rst civil rTd 

hret civilly, and indeed gently, refused; but on a second 

^ r wn:r it«r^ 

rr; v^e 

for the pre.servation of strength 

or backwardness of h^r 1 ^ *0 the awful respect 

in his addresses that han'i?"^.^‘odeed so very urgent 
ber marriage. %ve could °^ths promised 

in calling his K I®. justified 

attached to dwenev ® remarkably 

young lady without the offered any violence to a 

these bciii he said » r * earnest promises of that kind. 

which c^t so litlie modesty, 

little, and were so easily pronounced. 
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that the omission could arise from nothing but the mere 
wantonness of brutality. The lovely Laetitia, either out 
of prudence, or perhaps from religion, of which she was 
a liberal professor, was deaf to all his promises, and 
luckily invincible by his force; for, though she had not yet 
learnt the art of well clenching her fist, nature had not, 
however, left her defenceless, for at the ends of her fingers 
she wore arms, which she used with such admirable dex¬ 
terity, that the hot blood of Mr. Wild soon began to appear 
in several little spots on his face, and his fullblown cheeks 
to resemble that part which modesty forbids a boy to turn 
up anywhere but in a public school, after some p^agogue, 
strong of arm, bath exercised his talents thereon. Wild 
now retreated from the conflict, and the victorious Laetitia 
with becoming triumph and noble spirit, cried out: “D—n 
your eyes, if this be your way of shewing your love. I ’ll 
warrant I gives you enough on't.*' She then proceeded to 
talk of her virtue, which Wild bid her carry to the devil 
with her, and thus our lovers piuled. 


CHAPTER X 

A discovery of some mailers concerning the chaste Latilia 
which nittsl wonderfully surprise, and perhaps affect, our 
reader 

Mr. Wild was no sooner departed than the fair conqueress, 
opening the door of a closet, called lorth a j'oung gentleman 
whom she had there enclosed at the approach of the other, 
'rhe name of this gallant was Tom Smirk. He was clerk 
to an attorney, and was indeed the greatest beau and the 
greatest favourite of the ladies at the end of the town 
where he lived. As we take dress to be the characteristic 
or efficient quality of a beau, we shall, instead of giving 
any character of this young gentleman, content ourselves 
with describing his dress only to our readers. He wore, 
then, a pair of white stockings on his legs, and purapre on 
his f^t: his buckles were a large piece of pinchbeck plate, 
which almost covered his whole foot. His breeches were 
of red plush, which hardly reached his knees; his waistcoat 
was a white dimity, richly embroidered with yellow silk, 
over which he wore a blue plush coat witli metal buttons. 
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a smart sleeve, and a cape reaching half-way down his 
back. His wig was of a brown colour, covering almost 
half his pate, on which was hung on one side a little luced 
hat, but cocked with great smartness. Such was the 
accomplished Smirk, who, at his issuing forth from the 
closet, was received with open arms by the amiable Laetitia. 
She addressed him by the tender name of dear Tommy, 
and told him she had dismissed the odious creature whom 
her father intended for her husband, and had now nothing 
to interrupt her happiness with him. 

Here, reader, thou must pardon us if we stop a while to 
lament the capriciousness of nature in forming this charm¬ 
ing part of the creation designed to complete the happiness 
of man; with their soft innocence to allay his ferocity, with 
their sprightliness to soothe his cares, and with their 
constant friendship to relievo all the troubles and dis¬ 
appointments which can happen to him. Seeing then that 
these are the blessings chiefly sought after and generally 
found m every wife, how must we lament that disposition 
m these lovely creatures which leads them to prefer in their 
favour those individuals of the other sex who do not seem 
intended by nature as so great a masterpiece! For surely 
however useful they may be in the creation, as we are taught 
that nothing, not even a louse, is made in vain, yet these 
i2£^S^-even that most splendid and honoured part which 
m this our island nature loves to distinguish in red. are not 
as some think, the noblest work of the Creator. For my 
part, let any man choose to himself two beaus, let them 
^ capUins or colonels, as well-dressed men as ever lived 

Milton, or perhaps some few others, to both 

thL "““'O'- o' 

«'Ot it should have 

tha[‘a''„v'S„‘T“’H!!°"' ■"O'oncholy must be the consideration 
Of ribbon in® h- if he have but half a yard 

fem"aSfieTtion th\„ ‘"o =“10 o, 

must our reader whn ^ Newtons! How 

the resistancfwhich thfehSe accounted for 

violent addresses of thl t. ^^7 had made to the 

<iaaresses of the ravished (or rather ravishing) Wild 
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from that lady’s impregnable virtue—how he must blush, 
I say, to perceive her quit the strictness of her carriage, 
and abandon herself to those loose freedoms which she 
indulged to Smirk! But alas! when we discover all, as 
to preser\'e the fidelity of our history we must, when we 
relate that every familiarity had passed between them, and 
that the fair Lstitia (for we must, in this single instance, 
imitate Virgil when he drops the pius and the pater, and 
drop our favourite epithet of chaste), the fair Lictitia had. 
I say, made Smirk as happy as Wild desired to be, what 
must then be our reader’s confusion! We will, therefore, 
draw a curtain ov'er this scene, from that philogyny which 
is in us, and proceed to matters which, instead of dishonour¬ 
ing the human species, will greatly raise and ennoble it. 


CHAPTER XI 

Containing as notable instances of human greatness as are to 
be met with in ancient or modern history. Concluding 
with some wholesome hints to the gay part of mankind 

Wild no sooner parted from the chaste Laititia than, 
recollecting that his friend the count was returned to his 
lodgings in the same house, he resolved to visit him; for 
he was none of those half-bred fellows who are ashamed to 
see their friends when they have plundered and betrayed 
them; from which base and pitiful temper many monstrous 
cruelties have been transacted by men. who have some¬ 
times carried their modesty so far as to the murder or utter 
ruin of those against whom their consciences have suggested 
to them that they have committed some small trespass, 
either by the debauching a friend's wife or daughter, 
belying or betraying the friend himself, or some other 
such trifling instance. In our hero there was nothing not 
truly great: he could, without the least abashment, drink 
a bottle with the man who knew he had the moment before 
picked his pocket; and. when he had stripped him of 
everything he had. never desired to do him any furtlier 
mischief- for he carried good-nature to that wonderful and 
uncommon height that he never did a single injury to man 
or woman by which he himself did not expect to reap 
some advantage. He would often indeed say that by the 
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contrary- party men often made a bad bargain with the 
devil, and did his work for nothing. 

Our hero found the captive count, not basely lamenting 
his fate nor abandoning himself to despair, but. with due 
resignation, employing himself in preparing several packs 
of cards for future e.xploits. The count, little suspecting 
that Wild had been the sole contriver of the misfortune 
which had bcTallen him. rose up and eagcriv embraced 
him. and Wild returned his embrace with equal warmth 
Ihey were no sooner seated than Wild took an occasion 
trom seeing the cards lying on the table, to inveigh against 
pming. and, with an usual and highly commendable 
freedom after first exaggerating the distressed circumstances 
in which the count was then involved, imputed all his 
misfortunes to that cursed itch of play which, he said he 
included had brought his present confinement upon him 
nd must unavoidably end in his destruction. The other 
with g.eat alacrity, defended his favourite amusement ^ 
rather employment), and. having told his friend the grut 
success he had after his unluckily quitting the rtom 

the'l-ei"^'^ ''^ich follow^, and which 

O ^r"'a:rdir h“ ^ome intlatio 

wished he had been present tTSist him 

proceeded to animadvert on 

and the scandal to of the watch. 

not walk the streeU in safety rnd afte "*''^ 
time on that subject he asked m?' 1 some 

prodigious a run of luck ffor co ®o 

thou|»h he knew Wild w-i n his winning, 

loaded dice T„ “Jlo^o'od with his havin^g 

indeed prodigious J' answered it was 

person who did not know justify any 

play. “No man. I ^Hovp ^1 IP ^"spocting his fair 

replied he. "No surelv ” <=’ ‘Joestion,” 

-Cl the rascals rob VoToTal^n 
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the other, with an oath; "they did not leave me a single 
stake." 

While they were thus discoursing. Mr. Snap, with a 
gentleman who followed him. introduced Mr. Bagshot into 
the company. It seems Mr. Bagshot. immediately after 
his separation from Mr. Wild, returned to the gaming-table, 
where having trusted to fortune that treasure which he 
had procured by his industry, the faithless goddess com¬ 
mitted a breach of trust, and sent Mr. Bagshot away with 
as empty pockets as are to be found in any laced coat in 
the kingdom. Now. as that gentleman was walking to a 
certain reputable house or shed in Covent Garden Market 
he fortuned to meet with Mr. Snap, who had just returned 
from conveying the count to his lodgings, and was then 
walking to and fro before the gaming-house door; for you 
are to know, my good reader, if you have never been a man 
of wit and pleasure about town. that, as the voracious pike 
licth snug under some weed before the mouth of any of 
those little streams which discharge themselves into a 
large river, waiting for the small fry which issue thereout, 
so hourly, before the door or mouth of these gaming-houses, 
doth Mr. Snap, or some other gentleman of his occupation, 
attend the issuing forth of the small fry of young gentlemen, 
to whom they deliver little slips of parchment, containing 
invitations of the said gentlemen to their houses, together 
with one Mr. John Doe.‘ a person whose company is in 
great request. Mr. Snap, among many others of these 
billets, happened to have one directed to Mr. B.^gshot, 
being at the suit or solicitation of one Mrs. Anne Sample, 
spinster, at whose house the said Bagshot had lodged 
several months, and whence he had inadvertently departed 
witliout taking a formal leave, on which account Mrs. Anne 
had taken this method of speaking with him. 

Mr Snap’s house being now very full of good company, 
he was obliged to introduce Mr. Bagshot into the count's 
apartment, it being, as he said, the only chamber he had 
to lock up in. Mr. Wild no sooner saw his friend than he 
ran cageriy to embrace him. and immediately presented 
him to the count, who received him with great civility. 

‘This is a fictitious name which is put into every writ; for what 
purpose the lawyers best know. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Further particulars relating to Miss Tishy. which perhaps 
may not greatly surprise after the former. The description 
of a very fine gentleman. And a dialogue between Wild 
and the count, in which public virtue is just hinted at 
with. etc. 


Mr. Snap bad turned the key a very few minutes before a 
servant of the family called Mr. Bagshot out of the room 
telling him there was a person below who desired to speak 
with him; and this was no other than Miss Latitia Snap 
whose admirer Mr. Bagshot had long been, and in who^e 
tender breast his passion had raised a more ardent flame 
than that which any of his rivals had been able to raise 
Indeed, she w^ so extremely fond of this youth, that she 
often confessed to her female confidents, if she could ever 

Mr'’with any one man. 
Mr Bagshot vvas he. Nor was she singular in this inclina- 

h ‘^‘"8 her rivals in this lover 

7orm t n® qualifications necessary to 

bountiful as to indulge to any one person. We will endea^ 
vour. however, to describe them all with as much evactneas 

SoTs. ",H haTLrg^; 

hS^r rn^H Complexion, with brown curled 

ecod-naturc, 

UktgTw bTtheTanI 'S!.? h H “"k' 

communicate fo him of verv something to 

very well convinced ” saiH ‘mportance. " I am 

who robbed me " Wild person 

this discovery, and amazement at 

certain he will not l^r ii.—'I^nT ^ ^ 

the enraged counf* t ^ honour! * quoth 

count, nor can I bear being robbed: I tvS 
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apply to a justice of the peace." Wild replied, with great 
indignation: "Since you dare entertain such a suspicion 
against my friend, I will henceforth disclaim all acquaint¬ 
ance with you. Mr. Bagshot is a man of honour, and my 
friend, and consequently it is impossible he should be 
guilty of a bad action." He added much more to the same 
purpose, which had not the expected weight with the count; 
for the latter seemed still certain as to the person, and 
resolute in applying for justice, which, he said, he thought 
he owed to the public as well as to himself. Wild then 
changed his countenance into a kind of derision, and 
spoke as follows: "Suppose it should be possible that 
Mr. Bagshot had. in a frolic (for I will call it no other), 
taken this method of borrowing, your money, what will 
j'ou get by prosecuting ^Im ? Not your money again, for 
you hear he was stripped at the gaming-table (of which 
Bagshot had during their short confabulation informed 
them); you will get then an opportunity of being still 
more out of pocket by the prosecution. Another advantage 
you may promise yourself is the being blown up at every 
gaming-house in town, for that I will assure you of; and then 
much good may it do you to sit down with the satisfaction 
of having discharged what it seems you owe the public. 

I am ashamed of my own discernment when I mistook 
you for a great man. Would it not be better for you to 
receive part (perhaps all) of your money again by a wise 
concealment: for, however seedy * Mr. Bagshot may be 
now, if he hath really played this f rolic with you, you may 
believe he will play it with others, and when he is in cash 
you may depend on a restoration; the law will be always 
in your power, and that is the last remedy which a brave 
or a wise man would resort to. Leave the aflair therefore 
to me; I will examine Bagshot, and, if I find he hath played 
you this trick, I will engage my own honour you shall in 
the end be no loser." The count answered: " If I was sure 
to be no loser, Mr. Wild. I apprehend you have a better 
opinion of my understanding than to imagine I would 
prosecute a gentleman for the sake of the public. 1 hese 
are foolish words of course, which we learn a ridiculous 
habit of spc‘aking, and will often break from us without 
any <lcsigii or meaning. 1 assure you, all I desire is a 
reimbursement; and if I can by your means obtain that, 

• Poor. 
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the public may-” concluding with a phrase too coarse 

to be inserted in a history of this kind. 

They were now informed that dinner was ready, and the 
company assembled below stairs, whither the reader ma\-. 
if he please, attend these gentlemen. 

There sat down at the table Mr. Snap, and the two Miss 
Snaps his daughters. Mr. Wild the elder, .Mr. Wild the 
younger the count. Mr. Bagshot, and a grave gentleman 
who had formerly had the honour of carrying arms in a 
regiment of foot, and who was now engaged in the office 
(perhaps a more profitable one) of assisting or following 
-Mr. Snap in the e.xecution of the laws of his countn’ 

Nothing ver>- remarkable passed at dinner. The con- 

** company) rolled chiefly on 

uhat the> were then eating and what they had latelv 
eaten In this the mihUry gentleman, who had served 
m Ireland gave them a very particular account of a new 
manner of roasting potatoes, and others gave an account 
of other d^hes. In short, an indiflerent bystander would 
have concluded from their discourse that thev had -1 

it thV ‘‘ is probable 

(ormation •'■'“i i" ‘I'oir 

(notwithstanding what he harl ^ gentleman 

plate to pawn bv whifi, a piece of 

with ten^guin^^ The^ means he had fumislied himself 

backwardn^ in' friend" 

guessing at the cause of it ^ probably somewhat 

Pochet.\nd threTv tLm ok t^e t.H. his 

force of example) all the rf.<t i ^ '^hen lo {such is the 
‘ind immcdiatelv* ^ j began to produce their funds 

oy-. <bcire'^icgar"'''"*’"' in thef; 
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CHAPTER XIII 

* 

A chapter of which we are extremely vain, and which indeed 
we look on as our chef-d'oeuvre; containing a wonderful 
story concerning the devil, and as nice a scene of honour 
as ever happened 

Mv reader. I believe, even if he be a gamester, would not 
thank mo for an exact relation of every man's success; let 
It suffice then that they played till the whole money 
vanished from the tabic. Whether the devil himself 
carried it away, as some suspected. I will not determine; 
but very surprising it was that every person protested he 
had lost, nor could any one guess who, unless the devil, 
had won. 

But though very probable it is that this arch-fiend had 
some share in the booty, it is likely he had not all; Mr. Bag- 
shot being imagined to be a considerable winner, not¬ 
withstanding his cisscrtions to the contrary; for he was 
seen by several to convey money often into his pocket; 
and what is still a little stronger presumption is, that the 
grave gentleman whom we have mentioned to have served 
his country in two honourable capacities, not being willing 
to trust alone to the evidence of his eyes, had frequently 
dived into the said Bagshot's pocket, whence (as he tells 
us in the apology for his life afterwards published *), 
though he might extract a few pieces, he was very sensible 
he had left many behind. The gentleman had long in¬ 
dulged his curiosity in this way before Mr. Bagshot, in the 
heat of gaming, had perceived him; but, as Bagshot was 
now leaving off pl^y* he discovered this ingenious feat of 
dexteri^; upon which, leaping up from his chair in violent 
passion, he cried out: "I thought I had been among 
gentlemen and men of honour, but, d—n me, I find we have 
a pickpocket in company." The scandalous sound of this 
word extremely alarmed the whole board, nor did they all 

shew less surprise than the Conv - n (whose not sitting 

of late is much lamented) would express at hearing there 

» Not in a book by itself, in imitation of some other such persons, 
but in the ordinary's account, etc., where all the apologies for the hves 
of rogues and whores which have been published within these t>\cnty 
years should have been inserted. 
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was an atheist in the room; but it more particularly affected 
the gentleman at whom it was levelled, though it was not 
addressed to him. He likewise started from his chair, 
and, with a fierce countenance and accent, said; “Do voii 
mean me? D—n your eyes, you are a rascal and a 
scoundrel! Those words would have been immediatelv 
succeeded by blows had not the company interposed, and 
wi^ strong arm withheld the two antagonists from each 
other. It was. however, a long time before they could 
be prevailed on to sit down; which being at last happily 

o 1 man. advised them to shake hands and be friends- 

nothing should porsuade^m tfout un u* 

Without proper ^tisfactiftn tk up such an affront 

the same'^.d^ a?d The pSiesIL'inT.::"^ 

WUd ourT*"' their intenUorS'^^ArTasrMr’ 

heard with infinite ple£ure"!’.’^^T ^ ^ 

gentlemen who spoke last have^^- h"® which the two 
honour, nor can anT m-in Tnifni 

nobler sense of that vvord^^nor ^^ higher and 

■ncstimable value, than myself H w^hT 

express it by in our Cant Tn *■ have no name to 

wished we h^. It is indoTi he 

gentleman, and which 'do essential quality of a 

field or on the road (as otSJT " *" ^he 

without. But alasl gentleme? express it) can possibly be 
of such sovereign use P*^ that a word 

and various an application thTt so uncertain 

the same thing by it ? Do not ®ewce two people mean 
nature and hum'LTi^ 

Howthen! Must we deTv it to ''‘«nes? 

noble; to the sackers of town! ^hl , ^he 

towns, the plunderers of provinces 
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and the conquerors of kingdoms! Were not these men of 
honour? «and yet they scorn those pitiful qualities I have 
mentioned. Again, some few (or I am mistaken) include 
the idea of honesty in their honour. And shall sve then 
say that no man who withholds from another what law, 
or justice perhaps, calls his own, or who greatly and boldly 
deprives him of such property, is a man of honour? Heaven 
forbid I should say so in this, or. indeed, in any other good 
company! Is honour truth? No; it is not in the lie's 
going from us, but in its coming to us, our honour is injured. 
Doth it then consist in what the vulgar call cardinal virtues? 
It would be an affront to your understandings to suppose 
it. since we see every day so many men of honour without 
any. In what then doth the word honour consist? Wliy. 
in itself alone. A man of honour is he that is called a man 
of honour; and while he is so called he so remains, and no 
longer. Think not anything a man commits can forfeit 
his honour. Ijook abroad into the world; the prig, while 
he nourishes, is a man of honour; when in gaol, at the bar, 
or the tree, he is so no longer. And why is this distinction? 
Not from his actions; for those are often as well known in 
his flourishing estate as they arc afterwards; but because 
men, I mean those of his own party or gang, call him a 
man of honour in the former, and cease to call him so in 
the latter condition. Lot us sec then; how hath Mr. 
Hagshot injured the gentleman's honour? Why, he hath 
called him a pickpocket; and that, probably, by a severe 
construction and a long roundabout way of reasoning, 
may seem a little to derogate from his honour, if considered 
in a very nice sense. Admitting it, therefore, for argument's 
sake, to be some .small imputation on his honour, let 
Mr. Bagshot give him satisfaction; let him doubly and triply 
repair this oblique injury by directly asserting that he 
believes he is a man of honour." The gentleman answered 
he was content to refer it to Mr. Wild, and whatever 
satisfaction he thought sufficient he would accept. Lot 
him give me my money again first." said Bagshot, and 
then I will call him a man of honour with all my heart. 
The gentleman then protested he had not any. which 
Snap seconded, declaring he had his eyes 
while; but Bagshot remained still un.sattsfied. till Wild, 
rapping out a hearty oath, swore he had not taken a single 
farthing, adding that whoever asserted the contrary* gave 
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him the lie. and he would resent it. And now, such was 
the ascendancy of this great man, that Bagshot immediately 
acquiesced, and performed the ceremonies required: and 
thus, by the exquisite address of our hero, this quarrel, 
which had so fatal an aspect, and which between two 
persons so extremely jealous of their honour would most 
certainly have produced ver>' dreadful consequences, was 
happily concluded. 

Mr. Wild was. indeed, a little interested in this affair, as 
he himself had set the gentleman to work, and ha<! received 
the greatest part of the booty; and as to Mr. Snap's deposi¬ 
tion in his favour, it was the usual height to which the 
ardour of that worthy person's friendship too frequently 
hurried him. It was his constant maxim that he was a 

pitiful fellow who would stick at a little rapping ‘ for his 
friend. 


CHAPTER XIV 

In which the history of greatness is continued 

Matters l)eing thus reconciled, and the gaming over 
from rc^ns before hinted, the company proceeded to 
drink about with the utmost cheerfulness and friendship- 
drinking healths, shaking hands, and professing the most 
I»rfect affection for each other. All which were not in 

some designs which they then 
agi^ed in their minds, and which they intended to execute 

S'""*’ Prov^^iled over some of their 
indcrsUndings. Bagshot and the gentleman intending 

tatlne wh t .if"' niedi^ 

the creditors they could find out to charge 

1 m custody with; the count hoping to 

oagsnot out of the way. or. as the vulgar express it to 

groat dSi;rc„‘''.H “T' no- of these 

MrSnan Sn^ at present be put in execution, for. 
of l>«mg soon after summoned abroad on business 

A r WldThrefi' “l^c'vise the assistance of 

care to ^ to th"' as he did not 

trust to the nimbleness of tlie count's heels, of which 

■ RappiDK is a cant word for perjur>-. 
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he had already had some experience, he declared be must 
loch up for that evening. Here, reader, if thou pleasest. 
as we are in no great haste, we will stop and make a simile. 
As when their lap is finished, the cautious huntsman to 
their kennel gathers the nimble-footed hounds, they with 
lank ears and tails slouch sullenly on, whilst he, mth his 
whippers-in. follows close at their heels, regardless of their 
dogged humour, till, having seen them safe within the 
door, ho turns the key, and then retires to whatever busi¬ 
ness or pleasure calls him thence; so with louring counte¬ 
nance and reluctant steps mounted the count and Bagshot 
to their chamber, or rather kennel, whither they were 
attended by Snap and those who followed him, and where 
Snap, having seen them deposited, very contentedly locked 
the door and departed. And now, reader, we will, in 
imitation of the truly laudable custom of the world, leave 
these our good friends to deliver themselves as they can, 
and pursue the thriving fortunes of Wild, our hero, who, 
with that great aversion to satisfaction and content which 
is inseparably incident to great minds, began to enlarge 
his views with his prosperity: for this restless, amiable 
disposition, this noble avidity which increases with feeding, 
is the first principle or constituent quality of these our 
great men; to whom, in their passage on to greatness, it 
happens as to a traveller over the Alps, or, if this be a too 
far-fctchcd simile, to one who travels westward over the 
hills near Bath, where the simile was indeed made. He 
sees not the end of his journey at once; but, passing on 
from scheme to scheme, and from hill to hill, with noble 
constancy, resolving still to attain the summit on which 
he hath fi.xed his eye, however dirty the roads may be 
through which he struggles, he at length arrives—at some 
vile inn. where he finds no kind of entertainment nor 
convenicncy for repose. I fancy, reader, if thou hast ever 
travelled in these roads, one part of my simile is sufficiently 
apparent (and. indeed, in all these illustrations, one side is 
generally much more apparent than the other); but. 
believe me. if the other doth not so evidently appear to thy 
satisfaction, it is from no other reason than because thou 
art unacquainted vith these great men, and hast not had 
sufficient instruction, leisure, or opportunity, to consider 
what happens to those who pursue what is generally under¬ 
stood by greatness: for surely, if thou hadst animadverted. 
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not only on the many perils to which great men are daily 
liable while they are in their progress, but hadst discerned, 
as it were through a microscope (for it is invisible to the 
naked eye), that diminutive speck of happiness which they 
attain even in the consummation of their wishes, thou 
wouldst lament with me the unhappy fate of these great 
men, on whom nature hath set so superior a mark, that 
the rest of mankind are bom for their use and emolument 
only, and be apt to cr>’ out: " It is pity that those for whose 
ple.isure and profit mankind are to labour and sweat, to 
be hacked and hewed, to be pillaged, plundered, and every 
way destroyed, should reap so little advantage from all 
the miseries they occasion to others.” For my part, I own 
myself of that humble kind of mortals who consider them¬ 
selves bom for the behoof of some great man or other, and 
could I behold his happiness carved out of the labour and 
rum of a thousand such reptiles as myself, I might with 
satisfaction exclaim. Sic. sic juval: but when I behold one 
GREAT MAN Starving with hunger and freezing with cold 
in the midst of fifty thousand who are suffering the same 
evils for his diversion; when I see another, whose own mind 
is a more abject slave to his own greatness, and is more 
tortured and racked by it. than those of all his vassals; 
lastly, when I consider whole nations rooted out only to 
bnng tears into the eyes of a great man, not indeed 
^ause he hath extirpated so many, but because he had 
Tn r T* extirpate, then truly I am almost 

thrwWw ’“to 

But to priced with our history, which will, we hope 
pr^uce much better lessons, and more instructive th?n 

cellar than he began to reflect on the sweets he had that 
Mr'Sr V- fi^f from' 

purpose * E 1 -1^ gentleman, who. for the same good 

Bagshot. He then 

the Irt of°m^ r himself: ” The art of policy 

constituted bv tElSi^^fv ^eff^ees of greatness bei^ 
kind are ^ those two little words more or less. Man 

divisions th ^ ^ considered under two grand 

divisions, those that use their oivn hands, and those 
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employ the hands of others. The former are the base and 
rabble; the latter, the genteel part of the creation. The 
mercantile part of the world, therefore, wisely use the 
term employing hands, and justly prefer each other as they 
employ more or fewer; for thus one merchant says he is 
greater than another because he employs niore hands. 
And now, indeed, the merchant should seem to challenge 
some character of greatness, did we not necessarily come to 
a second division, viz. of those who employ hands for the 
use of the community in which they live, and of those 
who employ hands merely for their own use, without any 
regard to the benefit of society. Of the former sort are 
the yeoman, the manufacturer, the merchant, and perhaps 
the gentleman. The first of these being to manure and 
cultivate his native soil, and to employ hands to produce 
the fruits of the earth. The second being to improve them 
by employing hands likewise, and to produce from them 
those useful commodities which serve as well for the 
conveniences as necessaries of life. The third is to employ 
hands for the exportation of the redundance of our own 
commodities, and to exchange them with the redundance 
of foreign nations, that thus every soil and every climate 
may enjoy the fruits of the whole earth. The gentleman 
is. by employing hands, likewise to embellish his country 
with the improvement of arts and sciences, with the making 
and executing good and wholesome laws for the prescr\’a- 
tion of property and the distribution of justice, and in 
several other manners to be useful to society. Now we 
come to the second part of this division, viz. of those who 
employ hands for their own use only: and this is that 
noble and great part who are generally distinguished into 
conquerors, absolute princes, statesmen, and prigs.^ Now 
all these differ from each other in greatness only—they 
employ more or fewer hands. And Alexander the Great 
was only greater than a captain of one of the Tartarian or 
Arabian hordes, as he was at the head of a larger number. 
In what then is a single prig inferior to any other great man, 
but because he employs his own hands only; for he is not 
on that account to be levelled with the base and vulgar, 
because he employs his hands for his own use only. Now, 
suppose a prig had as many tools as any prime minister 
ever had, would he not be as great as any prime minister 

' Thieves. 
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whatsoever? Undoubtedly ho would. What then have 
I to do in the pursuit of greatness but to procure a gang, 
and to make the use of this gang centre in myself? This 
gang shall rob for me only, receiving very moderate rewards 
for their actions: out of this gang I will prefer to my favour 
the lx)ldest and most inicjuitous (as the vulgar express it): 
the rest I will, from time to time, as I see occasion, transport 
and liang at my pleasure; and thus (which I take to be the 
highest excellence of a prig) convert those laws which are 
made for the benefit and protection of societv to my 
single use.’* 

Having thus preconceived his scheme, he saw nothing 
wanting to put it in immediate execution but that which is 
indeed the beginning as well as the end of all human 
devices: I mean money. Of which commodity he was 
possessed of no more than sixty-five guineas, being all that 
remained from the double benefits he had made of Bagshot 
an<l which <lid not seem sufficient to furnish his house and 
cver^- other convenience necessary for so grand an under¬ 
taking, He resolved, therefore, to go immediately to the 
gaming-house, which was then sitting, not so much with 
an intention of trusting to fortune as to play the surer 
card of attacking the winner in his way home. On his 
arrival, however, he thought he might as well tn' his 
succe.ss at the dice, and reserve the other resource's his 
l^t expedient. He accordingly sat down to play and as 

distribute her favours with strict regard to great mental 

Th farthing il his pocket. 

• n w^S: constancy of mind, 

nd with as great composure of aspect. To sa.v truth 

he consjclcred the money as only lent for a 

“ deposited with a banker. He then 
an^ ca,Hn K recourse to his surer stmtagem’ 

“nsS^ 

the greatest favlS r evening 

in the mo" ZZ ZZl themselvj 

proper place to surprise the enemy as he was 
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retiring to his quarters, where he was soon attacked, 
subdued, and plundered; but indeed of no considerable 
booty; for it seems this gentleman played on a common 
stock, and had deposited his winnings at the scene of 
action, nor had he any more than tw'o shillings in his pocket 
when he was attacked. 

This was so cruel a disappointment to Wild, and so 
sensibly affects us, as no doubt it will the reader, that, as 
it must disqualify us both from proceeding any farther at 
present, we will now take a little breath, and therefore we 
shall here close this book. 



BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 

ChatacUrs of silly people, with the proper uses for which 

such are desig^xed 

One reason why we chose to end our first book, as we did, 

with the last chapter, was, that we are now obliged to 

produce two characters of a stamp entirely different from 

what we have hitherto dealt in. These persons are of that 

pitiful order of mortals who are in contempt called good- 

natured; being indeed sent into the world by nature with 

the same design with which men put little fish into a 

pike-pond, in order to be devoured by that voracious 
water-hero. 

proceed with our history: Wild, having shared 
th* much the same manner as before, i.e. taken 

rec- ourths of it, amounting to eighteenpence, was now 
e inng to rest, in no very happy mood, when by accident 

^ who had formerly been his 

indeed intimate friend, at school. It/ 
1° that friendship is usually nursed by' 

manners, but the contrary had been the case 
intTArx:^ iads: for whereas Wild was rapacious and 
than^h;J ^ other had always more regard for bis skin 

Da&sionaf^?u^’ therefore, had very generously com- 
him off f ^oieot in his schoolfellow, and had brought 
first scrapes, into most of which he had 

himself Ho k ^ taking the fault and whipping to 
occasiorw- K... indeed been well paid on such 

the beaf 4.K ^ sort of people who. together with 

too on thfi "^iii he sure to have the obligation 

lad had ron ‘ ^ happened here: for this poor 

to Mr, Wild * himself in the highest degree obliged 

friendshio contracted a very great esteem and 

years had nn. ****' traces of which an absence of many 

m the least effaced in his mind. He no 
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sooner knew Wild, therefore, than he accosted him in the 
most friendly manner, and invited him home with him to 
breakfast (it being now near nine in the morning), which 
invitation our hero with no great difficulty consented to. 
This young man, who was about Wild's age. had some 
time before set up in the trade of a jeweller, in the materials 
or stock for which he had laid out the greatest part of a 
little fortune, and had married a very agreeable woman for 
love, by whom he then had t\%’o children. As our reader 
is to be more acquainted with this person, it may not be 
improper to open somewhat of his character, especially as 
it will serve as a kind of foil to the noble and great disposi¬ 
tion of our hero, and as the one seems sent into this world 
as a proper object on which the talents of the other were to 
be displayed with a proper and just success. 

Mr. Thomas Heartfree then (for that was his name) 
was of an honest and 0{>en dis{>osition. He was of that 
sort of men whom experience only, and not their own 
natures, must inform that there are such things as dt'ceit 
and hypocrisy in the world, and who. consequently, are 
not at fivc-and-twenty so difficult to be imposed upon a.s 
the oldest and most subtle. He was possessed of several 
great weaknesses of mind, being good-natured, friendly, 
and generous to a great excess. He had, indeed, too little 
regard to common justice, for he had forgiven some debts 
to his acquaintance only because they could not pay him, 
and had entrusted a bankrupt, on his setting up a second 
time, from having Ireen convinced that he had dealt in 
his bankruptcy with a fair and honest heart, and that he 
had broke through misfortune only, and not from neglect 
or imposture. He was withal so silly a follow that he 
never took the least advantage of the ignorance of his 
customers, and contented himself with very' moderate 
gams on his goods; which he was the better enable<l to 
do, notwithstanding his generosity, because his life was 
extremely temperate, his expenses being solely confined to 
the cheerful entertainment of his friends at liome, and now 
and then a moderate glass of wine, in which he indulged 
himself in the company of his wife, who. with an agreeable 
person, was a mean-spirited, jxxir. domestic, low-bred 
animal, who confined herself mostly to the care of her 
family, placed her happiness in her husband and her 
children, followed no expensive fashions or diversions, and 
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indeed rarely went abroad, unless to return the visits of 
a few plain neighbours, and twice a year afforded herself, 
in company with her husband, the diversion of a play, 
where she never sat in a higher place than the pit. 

To this silly woman did this silly fellow introduce the 
Great Wild, informing her at the same time of their 
school acquaintance and the many obligations he had 
received from him. This simple woman no sooner heard 
her husband had been obliged to her guest than her eyes 
sparkled on him with a benevolence which is an emanation 
from the heart, and of which great and noble minds, whose 
hearts never swell but with an injury’, can have no very 
adequate idea; it is, therefore, no wonder that our hero 
should misconstrue, as he did. the poor, innocent, and 
simple affection of Mrs. Heartfree towards her husband’s 
friend, for that great and generous passion, which fires 
the eyes of a modem heroine, when the colonel is so kind 
as to indulge his city creditor with partaking of his table 
to-day, and of his bed to-morrow. Wild, therefore, 
instantly returned the compliment as he understood it 
with his eyes, and presently after bestowed many enco¬ 
miums on her beauty, with which perhaps she. who was a 
woman, though a gootl one. and misapprehended the design 
wiis not displeased any more than the husband 
When breakfast was ended, and the wife retired to her 
household affairs. Wild, who had a quick discernment 
into the wcakne^es of men. and who. besides the knowledge 
of hi.s go^ (or foolish) disposition when a bov, had now 

Soodness, friendship, and 

denirw^rh" h i hover the acci¬ 
dents which had happened in their childhood, and took 

wTave reminding him of those favours which 

we have before mentioned his having conferred on him- 

f th -«^hemcnt professions of 

this ^ expressions of joy in 

W h acquaintance. He at last told Mm" 

ge^leman\o .^CMng him by the recommendation of a 

sa\’s he ■■ 1^’ ^ ^ already engaged. I will ” 

with jewels at your shop/'""*"'' 

Hc.-irtfrcc was not backward in thanks to our hero, and 
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after many earnest solicitations to dinner, which were 
refused, they parted for the first time. 

But here, as it occurs to our memory that our readers 
may be surprised (an accident which sometimes happens 
in histories of this kind) how Mr. Wild the elder, in his 
present capacity, should have been able to maintain his 
son at a reputable school, as this appears to have been, it 
may be necessary to inform him that Mr. Wild himself 
was then a tradesman m good business, but. by misfortunes 
in the world, to wit. extravagance and gaming, he had 
reduced himself to that honourable occupation which we 
have formerly mentioned. 

Having cleared up this doubt, we will now pursue our 
hero, who forthwith repaired to the count, and, having 
first settled preliminary articles concerning distributions, 
he acquainted him with the scheme whicli he had formed 
against Heartfree; and after consulting proper methods 
to put it in execution, they began to concert mca.sures for 
the enlargement of the count; on which the first, and 
indeed only point to be considered, was to raise money, 
not to pay his debts, for that would have required an 
immense sum. and was contrary to his inclination or inten¬ 
tion, but to procure him bail; for as to his escape, Mr. Snap 
had taken such precautions that it appeared absolutely 
impossible. 


CHAPTER H 

Great exaynples 0/greatness in Wild, shewn as well by hts 
behaviour to Bagshot as in a scheme laid, first, to impose 
on Heartfree by means of the count, and then to cheat the 
count of the booty 

Wild undertook, therefore, to extract some money from 
Bagshot, who, notwithstanding the depredations m.ide on 
him, had carried off a pretty considerable booty from their 
engagement at dice the preceding day. He found Mr. 
Bagshot in expectation of his bail, and, with a countenance 
full of concern, which he could at any time, with wonderful 
•iTt put on told him that all was discovered: that the 
wu’nt knew'him. and intended to prosecute him for the 
robbery, "had not I exerted (said he) my utmost interest. 
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and with great difficulty prevailed on him in case you 

refund the money-” “Refund the money!" cried 

Bagshot, “that is in your power: for you know what an 
inconsiderable part of it fell to ray share." “How!" 
replied Wild, “is this your gratitude to me for saving your 
life? For your own conscience must convince you of 
your guilt, and with how much certainty the gentleman 
^ give evidence against you." “Marry come up! " quoth 
Bagshot; I believe my life alone wll not be in danger 
I know ^ose who are as guUty as myself. Do you tell me 
of conscience ?" “ Yes, sirrah I" answered our hero, taking 

hm by the collar; "and since you dare threaten mo I will 
shew you the difference between committing a robbery and 
^nnivmg at it. which is all I can charge myself with 
I o%vn inde^ I suspected, when you shewed me a sum of 
money, that you had not come honestly by it." ‘'How*'' 
says Bagshot. frightened out of one half of his wits and 
amazed out of the other, “can you deny?" “Yes you 
r^l. answered Wild, “I do deny everything; and So 
you end a witness to prove it; and. to shew you how little 
apprehension I have of your power to hurt me. I will have 
you apprehended this moment."_-Vt which wor^c i, 

manner, begged him 
" 1,1 r ‘mpatient. “ Refund then, sirrah." crIerWiW 
and perhaps I may take pity on vou *. t 

rofund?- answered Bagshot ' 

x?h ‘ f “r ™ 

to balance, but suffered Wild to"search 

draw forth all he found tn ®®^fch his pockets and 
guineas and a half, which last 

returned him again telling P generous hero 

but advised liim for the future n ^ secure. 

Thus did o”r hero 

the utmost ease imaginable greatest exploits with 

qualities which natL had in'dld'S^i?' transcendent 

heart, a thunderinrvoii aid a s^ . 

WUd now returned tTihTlLw!; countenance, 

E 877 count, and mformed him that 
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he liad got ten guineas of Bagshot; for, with great and 
commendable prudence, he sunk the other eleven into his 
own pocket, and told him with that money he would 
procure him bail, w'hich he after prevailed on his father, 
and another gentleman of the same occupation, to become, 
for two guineas each; so that he made lawful prize of six 
more, making Bagshot debtor for the whole ten; for such 
were his great abilities, and so vast the compass of his^ 
understanding, that he never made any bargain without 
overreaching (or, in the vulgar phrase, cheating) the 
person with whom he dealt. 

The count being, by these means, enlarged, the first 
thing they did, in order to procure credit from tradesmen, 
was the taking a handsome house ready furnished in one 
of the new streets; in which as soon as the count was 
settled, they proceeded to furnish him with servants and 
equipage, and all the instgnia of a large estate proper to 
impose on poor Heartfree. These being all obtained. Wild 
made a second visit to his friend, and with much joy in 
his countenance aetjuainted him that he had succeeded in 
his endeavours, and that the gentleman had promised to 
deal with him for the jewels which he intended to present 
to his bride, and which were designed to be very splendid 
and costly; he therefore appointed him to go to the count 
the next morning, and carry with him a set of the richest 
and most beautiful jewels he had, giving him at the same 
time some hints of the count's ignorance of that commodity, 
and that he might extort what price of him he pleased; 
but Heartfree told him, not without some disdain, that he 
scorned to take any such advantage; and, after expressing 
much gratitude to his friend for his recommendation, he 
promised to carry the jewels at the hour and to the place 

aDpointe<l. . • . i 

I am sensible that the reader, if he hath but the le-^t 

notion of greatness, must have such a contempt for the 
extreme folly of this fellow, that he will be very little 
concerned at any misfortunes which may befal him m the 
sequel- for to have no suspicion that an old schoolfellow, 
with whom he had. in his tendcrest years, contracted a 
friendship, and who, on the accidental renewing of their 
acquaintance, had professed the most passionate regard 
for him. should be very ready to impose on him; in short, 
to conceive that a friend should, of his own accord, without 
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any view to his own interest, endeavour to do him a 
service, must argue such weakness of mind, such ignorance 
of the world, and such an artless, simple, undesigning 
heart, as must render the person possessed of it the lowest 
creature and the properest object of contempt imaginable, 
in the eyes of every man of understanding and discernment 
Wild remembered that his friend Heartfree’s faults were 
^ rather m his heart than in his head; that, though he was 
•so mean a fellow that he was never capable of latnng a 
design to injure any human creature, yet was he bv no 
means a fool, nor liable to anv gross imposition, unless 
where his heart betrayed him. He. therefore, instructed 
the count to take only one of his jewels at the first inter¬ 
view. and reject the rest as not fine enough, and order him 
to provide some richer. He said this management would 
prevent Heartfree from expecting ready money for the 
jewel he brought with him. which the count was presently 
to depose of, and by means of that money, and his great 
abihtiCT at cards and dice, to get together as large a sum as 
^^ible. vv-hich he was to pay down to Heartfree at the 

M “ ‘'■'= that 

V ^ propose to make the imposition on 

=-PW°n more 

«rt^. but to rob the count himself of this sum Thic 

.he c^unTte “-“U°n.Tnd 

ofr •? ~ a 

to^ prepared by that day 

achem%T.SLg"/'i? '1, h. 

that within a few^da« ^^^^oess. 

resolute fellows fit levied several bold and 

great soever. ' ^ ^ enterprise, how dangerous or 

ness is insatiabiuV'^"wJ^h^^^ ^est mark of great- 

ty. Wild had covenanted with the count 
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to receive three-fourths of the booty, and had, at the same 
time, covenanted with himself to secure the other fourth 
part likewise, for which he had formed a very great and 
noble design; but he now saw with concern that sum 
which was to be received in hand by Heartfree in danger 
of being absolutely lost. In order, therefore, to possess 
himself of that likewise, he contrived that the jewels 
should be brought in the afternoon, and that Heartfree 
should be detained before the count could see him; so that 
the night should overtake him in his return, when two of 
his gang were ordered to attack and plunder him. 


CHAPTER III 

Containing scents of softness, love, and honour, all 

in the great style 

The count had disposed of his jewel for its full value, and 
this he had by dexterity raised to a thousand pounds; this 
sum. therefore, he paid down to Heartfree. promising him 
the rest within a month. His house, his equipage, his 
appearance, but, above all, a certain plausibility in his 
voice and behaviour would have deceived any, but one 
whose great and wise heart had dictated to him something 
within, which would have secured him from any danger of 
imposition from without. Heartfree. therefore, did not 
in the least scruple giving him credit; but. ^ he had in 
reality procured those jewels of another, his own litUe 
stock not being able to furnish anything so valuable, he 
becced the count would be so kind to give his note for the 
money, payable at the time he mentioned; which that 
centleman did not in the least scruple; so he paid him the 
thousand pound in specie, and gave his note for two thou¬ 
sand eight hundred pounds more to Heartfree. who burnt 
with gratitude to Wild for the noble customer he had 

mm ended to . 

As soon as Heartfree was departed. Wild, who waited 

in another room, came in and received the c^ket from the 
count, it having been agreed betivecn them that this should 
be deposited in his hands, as he was the original contnver 
of the scheme, and was to have the largest share. Wild. 
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having received the casket, offered to meet the count late 
that evening to come to a division, but such was the 
latter’s confidence in the honour of our hero, that he said, 
if it was any inconvenience to him. the next morning would 
do altogether as well. This was more agreeable to Wild, 
and accordingly, an appointment being made for that 
purpose, he set out in haste to pursue Heartfree to the 
place where the t^vo gentlemen were ordered to meet and 
attack him. Those gentlemen with noble resolution 
executed their purpose; they attacked and spoiled the 
enemy of the whole sum he had received from the count. 

As soon as the engagement was over, and Heartfree left 
sprawling on the ground, our hero, who wisely declined 
trusting the booty in his friends’ hands, though he had 
good experience of their honour, made off after the con- 
querors: at length, they being all at a place of safety. 
Wild, according to a previous agreement, received nine- 
tenths of the boot>’: the subordinate heroes did indeed 
profew some little unwillingness (perhaps more than was 

KT w honour) to perform their contract- 

but Wild, partly by argument, but more by oaths and 
threatemngs prevailed with them to fulfil their promise. 

Our hero havmg thus, with wonderful address, brought 
this great and glorious action to a happy conclusion 

S of "" fatigue.^S'the convert: 

liti^l7 set forwards to his lovely 

^Utia, but in his way accidentally met with a young lady 

the SrfStraddle, who was taldng 
^e air in Bndges Street. Miss Molly, seeing Mr Wild 

rtopp^ him. and with a familiarity ix^uliar i a gent^i 

PP ‘he back! 

s™' he" 

and attended her to'^l‘l‘"'‘‘’''h'“‘”“«l>a*e>y consented, 

known '«»'■ 

they retired to a room h “J”™" Horseshoe, where 
vchkent very 

Udy deckled she woSrja^r„‘°ta"v“oSrTrh;‘httCS 
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her a present; this was immediately complied with, and the 
lover made as happy as he could desire. 

The immoderate fondness which Wild entertained for 
his dear Lmtitia would not suffer him to waste any con¬ 
siderable time with Miss Straddle. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, all the endearments and caresses of that young 
lady, he soon made an excuse to go downstairs, and thence 
immediately set forward to Lajtitia without taking any 
formal leave of Miss Straddle, or indeed of the drawer, 
with whom the lady was afterwards obliged to come to an 
account for the reckoning. 

Mr. Wild, on his arrival at Mr. Snap's, found only Miss 
Doshy at home, that young lady being employed alone, in 
imitation of Penelope, with her thread or worsted, only with 
this difference, that whereas Penelope unravelled by night 
what she had knit or wove or spun by day. so what our 
young heroine unravelled by day she knit again by night. 
In short, she xvas mending a pair of blue stockings with 
red clocks; a circumstance which perhaps we might have 
omitted, had it not served to shew that there are still 
some ladies of this age who imitate the simplicity of the 
ancients. 

Wild immediately asked for his beloved, and was informed 
that she was not at home. He then inquired where she was 
to bo found, and declared he would not depart till he had 
seen her. nay. not till he had married her; for. indeed, his 
passion for her was truly honourable; in other words, he 
had so ungovernable a desire for her person, that he would 
go any length to satisfy it. He then pulled out the casket, 
which he swore was full of the finest jewels, and that he 
would give them all to her. with other promise.s, which so 
prevailed on Miss Doshy. who had not the common failure 
of sisters in envying, and often endeavouring to disappoint, 
each other’s happiness, that she desired Mr. Wild to sit 
down a few minutes, whilst she endeavoured to find her 
sister and to bring her to him. The lover thanked her. 
and promised to stay till her return; and Miss Doshy, leaving 
Mr Wild to his meditations, fastened him in the kitchen by 
barring the door (for most of the doors in this mansion 
were made to be bolted on the outside), and then, slapping 
to the door of the house with great violence, without going 
out at it. she stole softly upstairs where Miss Laititia wa.s 
engaged in close conference with Mr. Bagshot. Miss Letty. 
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being informed by her sister in a whisper of what Mr. Wild 
had said, and what he had produced, told Mr. Bagshot that 
a young lady was below to visit her whom she would dispatch 
with all imaginable haste and return to him. She desired 
him, therefore, to stay with patience for her in the meantime, 
and that she would leave the door unlocked, though her 
papa would never forgive her if he should discover it. 
Bagshot promised on his honour not to step without his 
chamber; and the two young ladies went softly downstairs, 
when, pretending hrst to make their entr>’ into the house 
they repaired to the kitchen, where not even the presence 
of the chaste Laetitia could restore that harmony to the 
countenance of her lover which Miss Theodosia had lelt 
him possessed of; for, during her absence, he had discovered 
the ab^nce of a purse conUining bank-notes for /ooo 

it!'*'" He-'^rtfree. and which, 

indeed. Miss Straddle had. in the warmth of his amorous 

presses unperce.ved drawn from him. However, as 

muse ^ of his 

muscles, which is as necessary to the forming a great 

character as to the personating it on the stage^ he soon 

Mnveyed a smile into his countenance, and. concealing as 

well his misfortune as his chagrin at it. began to 

honourable addresses to Miss Letty. This v-oun-^ Udv 

d™mhfai!*t^"^ ingredients, had three ve^ pre- 

; ‘ 'V^msonn^, and .^ar^e. 

told Mr. Wild with a reserved. She. therefore, 

was glad he h^ reiv. composed aspect, that she 

their last intei^ew^vh^ his tre^tins Herat 

that she had resolved n^ver^S,^ monstrous 

was afraid her own ' *hat she 

weakness she was guilty of in pardon her the 

which she was TOrsuad^vl ? from that resolution, 

herself to, had h^ sister brought 

into his company, by her 

y. Dy pretending it was another person to 
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visit her: but, however, as he now thought proper to give 
her more convincing proofs of his affections (for he had 
now the casket in his hand), and since she perceived his 
designs were no longer against her virtue, but were such 

as a woman of honour might listen to. she must own- 

and then she feigned an hesitation, when Theodosia began: 
"Nay, sister. I am resolved you shall counterfeit no longer. 
I assure you. Mr. Wild, she hath the most violent passion 
for you in the world; and indeed, dear Tishy, if you offer 
to go back, since I plainly see Mr. Wild’s designs are 
honourable, I will betray all you have ever said." "How, 
sister I" answered Lxtitia; "I protest you will drive me 
out of the room: I did not expect this usage from you.” 

.(.Wild then fell o n his knees, and. taking hold of her hand. 
repeated a speech, which, as the reader may easily suggest 
it to himself, I shall not here set do%vn. He then offered 
her the ca.skct. but she gently rejected it; and on a second 
offer, with a modest countenance and voice, desired to 
know what it contained. Wild then opened it. and took 
forth (with sorrow I write it. and with sorrow will it be 
read) one of those beautiful necklaces with which, at the 
fair of Bartholomew, they deck the well-bewhitened neck 
of Thalestris Queen of Amazons. Anna Bulten, Queen 
Elizabeth, or some other high princess in Drollic story. 
It was indeed composed of that paste which Dcrd«eus 
Magnus, an ingenious toy-man. doth at a very moderate 
price dispense of to the second-rate beaus of the metropolis. 
For to open a truth, which we ask our reader's pardon for 
having concealed from him so long, the sagacious ^unt, 
msely fearing lest some accident might prevent Mr. Wild s 
return at the appointed time, had carefully conveyed the 
iewcls which Mr. Heartfree had brought with him into his 
own pocket, and in their stead had placed in the casket 
these artificial stones, which, though of equal value to 
a philosopher, and i>erhaps of a much greater to a t™e 
admirer of the compositions of art. had not, however, the 
same charms in the eyes of Miss Lctty, who had indeed 
some knowledge of jewels; for Mr. Snap with great reason 
considering how valuable a part of a lady s education it 
would be to be well instructed in these things, m an age 
when voung ladies learn little more than how to dress them- 
selves^had in her youth placed Miss Lctty as the handmaid 
(or housemaid as the vulgar call it) of an eminent pawn- 
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broker. The lightning, therefore, which should have 
flashed from the jewels, flashed from her eyes, and thunder 
immediately followed from her voice. She be-knaved, 
be-rascalled. be-rogued the unhappy hero, who stood silent, 
confounded with astonishment, but more with shame and 
indignation, at being thus outwitted and overreached. At 
length he recovered his spirits, and. throwing down the 
casket in a rage, he snatched the key from the table, and. 
without making any answer to the ladies, who both very 
plentifully opened upon him. and without taking any leave 
of them, he flew out at the door, and repaired witli the 
utmost expedition to the count's habitation. 


CHAPTER IV 

hi Which Wild, after many fruitless endeavours to discover 
his friend, moralizes on his misfortune in a speech, which 

may be of use {if rightly understood) to some other consider- 
able speech-makers 

Not the highest-fed footman of the highest-bred woman of 
quality kriocks with more impetuosity than Wild did at 
the Munts door, which was immediately opened by a 
well-dr^t liveryman, who answered that his master was 
not at home. Wild, not satisfied with this, searched the 
house, but to no purpose; he then ransacked all the gaming- 

count: indeed, that gentleman 

had tumi! 1 instant Air. Wild 

and himself with boots 

without taking with him either servant 
dothes. or any necessaries for the journey of a great man 

twetw mn expedition that he was now Awards of 

twenty miles on his way to Dover. ^ 

it ovef for"?h"f ineffectual, resolved to give 

^ to his seat of con- 

in h& r^ket '^‘thout a single farthing 

himself^ a hilT ^ ^ sneaker of punch, and. placing 

solS^uy? ^ “*tly vented the folloiving 

abilSr ^ j greatness ! What avail superior 

bounds 'which conW defiance of those narrow rules and 
wmch confine the vulgar, when our best-concerted 
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schemes are liable to be defeated! How unhappy is the 
state of priggismI How impossible for human prudence 
to foresee and guard against every circumvention! It is 
even as a game of chess, where, while the rook, or knight, 
or bishop, is busied in forecasting some great enterprise, a 
worthless pawm interposes and disconcerts his scheme. 
Better had it been for me to have observed the simple 
laws of friendship and morality than thus to ruin my 
friend for the benefit of others. I might have commanded 
his purse to any degree of moderation; I have now disabled 
him from the power of serving me. Well! but that was 
not my design. If I cannot arraign my own conduct, why 
should I, like a woman or a child, sit down and lament the 
disappointment of chance? But can I acquit myself of 
all neglect? Did I not misbehave in putting it into the 
power of others to outwit me? But that is impossible to 
be avoided. In this a prig is more unhappy than .my 
other; a cautious man may, in a crowd, preserve his own 
j)Ocket.s by keeping his hand in them; but while the prig 
employs his hands in another’s pocket, how shall he be 
able to defend his own? Indeed, in this light, what can 
be imagined more miserable th.m a prig} How dangerous 
are his acquisitions I how unsafe, how unquiet his posses¬ 
sions? WTiy then should any man wish to be a prtg, or 
where is hi.s greatness? I answer, in his mind: ’tis the in¬ 
ward glory, the secret consciousness of doing great and 
wonderful actions, which can alone support the truly grkat 
man. whether he be a conqueror, a tyrant, a statesman. 
or a prig. These must bear him up against the private 
curse and public imprecation, and. while he is hate<l and 
detested by all mankind, must make him inwardly satisfied 
with himself. For what but some such inward siitisfaction 
as this could inspire men possessed of power, wealth, of 
every human blessing which pride, avarice, or luxury 
could desire, to forsake their homes, abandon ea.se and 
repose, and at the expense of riches and pleasures, at the 
price of labour and h.ardship. and at the haz.ard of all that 
fortune hath liberally given them, could send them at the 
head of a multitude of prigs, called an army, to molest 
their neighbours: to introtluce rape, rapine. bloo<lshed. and 
cvcTy kind of misery among their own si>ecies? Wh.at 
but some such glorious appetite of mind could inflame 
princes, endowed with the greatest honours, and enriched 
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with the most plentiful revenues, to desire maliciously to 
rob those subjects of their liberties who are content to 
sweat for the luxur\’, and to bow down their knees to the 
pride, of those ver>- princes? What but this can inspire 
them to destroy one half of their subjects, in order to reduce 
the rest to an absolute dependence on their own wills and 
on those of their brutal successors? WTiat other motive 
could seduce a subject, possessed of great property in his 
community, to betray the interest of his fellow-subjects 
of his brethren, and his posterity, to the wanton dispositiori 
of such pnnces? Lastly, what less inducement could 
persuade the prxg to forsake the methods of acquiring a 
^fe. an honest, and a plentiful livelihood, and at '’the 
ha^rd of even life itself, and what is mistakenly called 
dishonour, to break openly and bravely through the laws 

I? unsteady, and unsafe gain ^ 

thatni.v JL contented with this reflection 

that I have been wise though unsuccessful, and am a great 
though an unhappy man.” great 

concluded together- for he 
diflicult to pay for it than it was to swallow if when to 

usual method on such pursue his 

he marched out of the room"wiSourm^k fiercely, 

or any one daring to make the I^^deSand"^ 


CHAPTER V 

Co-ltninilis ^ -'^-h-rrs, u,Hia our krro. 

lltlh GREAT GREATNESS, achieved 

return to Mr. Snap's” wherr a” WM' and 

Theodosia had again beSo. i! " ® «^eparture, the fair 

“ss I.tty had retirod 
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gentleman had broken his parole, and. having conveyed 
himself below stairs behind a door, he took the opportunity 
of Wild’s sally to make his escape. We shall only observe 
that Miss Letty's surprise was the greater, as she bad, 
notwithstanding her promise to the contrary, taken the 
precaution to turn the key; but,-in her hurry, she did it 
ineffectually. How wi;etched must have been the situation 
of this young creature, who had not only lost a lover on 
whom her tender heart perfectly doted, but was exposed 
to the rage of an injured father, tenderly jealous of his 
honour, which was deeply engaged to the Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex for the safe custody of the said Bagshot, and 
for which two very good responsible friends h.ad given 
not only their words but their bonds. 

But let us remove our eyes from this melancholy object, 
and survey our hero, who, after a successless search for 
MLss Straddle, with wonderful greatness of mind and 


steadiness of countenance went early in the morning to 
visit his friend Heartfree, at a time when the common herd 
of friends would have forsaken and avoided him. He 
entered the room with a cheerful air, which he presently 
changed into surprise on seeing his friend in a nightgown, 
with his wounded head bound about with linen, and looking 
extremely pale from a great cflusion of blood. When Wild 
was informed by Heartfree what had happened he first 
expressed great sorrow, and afterwards suffered as violent 
agonies of rage against the robbers to burst from him. 
Heiirtfree. in compassion to the deep impression his mi.s- 
fortuncs seemed to make on his fnend. endeavoured to 
lessen it as much as possible, at the same time exaggerating 
the obligation he owed to Wild, in which his wife likewise 
seconded him. and they breakfasted with more comfort 
than was reasonably to Iw expected after such an accident; 
Heartfree expressing great satisfaction tliat he had put the 
count's note in another pocket-book; adding, that such a 
loss would have been fatal to him: "for. to confess the 
truth to you. my dear friend.” said he. I have had some 
losses lately which have greatly perplexed my affairs; and 
thouch I have many debts due to me from people of great 
fashion. I assure you I know not where ‘>? .^<^rtain of 
cettinc a shilling. ' WUd greatly felicitated him on the 
lucky accident of preserving his note, and then p^ceded. 
with much acrimony, to inveigh agamst the barbantj’ of 
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people of fashion, who kept tradesmen out of their 
money. 

WTiile they amused themselves with discourses of this 
kind, Wild meditating witliin himself whether he should 
borrow or steal from his friend, or indeed whether he could 
not effect both, the apprentice brought a bank-note of 
^500 in to Heartfree. which he said a gentlewoman in the 
shop, who had been looking at some jewels, desired him 
to exchange. Heimfree. looking at the number, imme- 

^ those he had been robbed 

discovery he acquainted Wild. who. with 
the notable presence of mind and unchanged complexion 
so ^ntial to a great character, advised him to proceed 
cauhously: and offered (as Mr. Heartfree himself was he 
said, too much flustered to examine the woman with 

^ "I' tlie master of the shop, would 

®®“® j®"’®’®' "oultl undertake to 
get sufficient mfoi^tion out of her to secure the ^gucL 

readilv aml^tT proposal wa^ 

readily and thankfully accepted by Heartfree Wilrl w/vnf 

S5SHSSS r -S 

they may work ^ particular rxiason 

omU T- 

was by asking her what conclusion, which 

him? ^liss ItSdTe JortS 

had had a good education and hS yo«ng lady, who 

charge, and said she had denied the whole 

Wild then, raisfug "o*® from a friend, 

diately committed and sh^ • should be imrac- 

victed; "but.''^ed he ch ^on- 

;dolent afiecrion foftS^*°"®' ^ h-e a 

follow my advice, I promi^ you 

you. nor shall you be ever c^iwi ^ f^^rgive 

account.” "Why what » S ^ question on this 

y. what would you have me to do. 
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Mr. Wild?” replied the young lady, with a pleasanter 
aspect. ‘'You must know then/' said Wild, “the money 
you picked out of my pocket (nay, by G—d you did. and 
if you offer to ffinch you shall be convicted of it) I won at 
play of a fellow who it seems robbed my friend of it; you 
must, therefore, give an information on oath against one 
Thomas Fierce, and say that you received the note from 
him, and leave the rest to me, I am certain, Molly, you 
must be sensible of your obligations to me, who return 
good for evil to you in this manner.** The lady readily 
consented, and advanced to embrace Mr. Wild, who 
stepped a little back and cried, “Hold, Molly: there are 
two other notes of ^200 each to be accounted for—where 
arc they?" The lady protested with the most solemn 
asseverations that she knew of no more; with which, when 
W'ild was not satisfied, she cried: “I will stand search." 
“That you shcill," answered Wild, "and stand strip too." 
He then proceeded to tumble and search her, but to no 
purpose, till at last she burst into tears, and declared she 
would tell the truth (as indeed she did); she then confessed 
that she had disposed of the one to Jack Swagger, a great 
favourite of the ladies, being an Irish gentleman, who had 
been bred clerk to an attorney, afterwards whipt out of a 
regiment of dragoons, and was then a Newgate solicitor, 
and a bawdy house bully; and, as for the other, she had 
laid it all out that very morning in brocaded silks and 
Flanders lace. With this account Wild, who indeed knew 
it to be a very probable one. was forced to be contented: 
and now, abandoning all further thoughts of what he saw 
was irretrievably lost, he gave the lady some further 
instructions, and then, desiring her to stay a few minutes 
behind him. he returned to his friend, and acquainted him 
that ho had discovered the whole roguery; that the woman 
had confessed from whom she had received the note, and 
promised to give an information before a justice of peace; 
adding, he was concerned he could not attend him thither, 
being obliged to go to the other end of the town to receive 
thirty pounds, which he was to pay that evening. Heart- 
free said that should not prevent him of his company, for 
he could easily lend him such a trifle. This was accordingly 
done and accepted, and Wild, Heartfrce, and the lady went 
to the justice together. 

The warrant being granted, and the constable being 
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acquainted by the lady, who received her information from 
Wild, of Mr. Fierce's haunts, he was easily apprehended 
and, being confronted by Miss Straddle, who swore positively 
to him, though she had never seen him before, he was 
committed to Newgate, where he immediately conveyed 
an information to Wild of what had happened, and in the 
evening received a visit from him. 

Wild affected great concern for his friend's misfortune, 
and as great surpnse at the means by which it was brought 
about. However, he told Fierce that he must certainly be 

acquaintance 

uith Miss Straddle: but added, that he would find her out 
and endeavour to take ofl her evidence, which, he observ ed 
did not come home enough to endanger him; besides he 
jvould secure him witnesses of an alibi, and five or six to 
Ills character: so that he need be under no apprehension 

pumshmenf 

Fierce, who was greatly comforted by these assurances 

eLhVth^"' ' thanks, and. both shaking 

each other very earnestly by the hand, with a very heart? 
embrace they separated ^ m.art> 

S'?-" 

promise of being admitted 1^ House, with a 

Fierce JVfew da^. K companion. 

Bailey, wh^ref hll tilt cZf' 
appeared against him^as did 

hopes were now ^ Straddle. His onl? 

promised him. These^Lh?nn^T i'!?“^** 

evidence being plain against the 

the jury convicted him the <iefence, 

Mr. Ketch executed hta.“'° “"'*‘'"“<=<1 h™. und 
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With such infinite address did this truly great man know 
how to play with the passions of men, to set them at 
variance with each other, and to work his own purposes 
out of those jealousies and apprehensions which he was 
wonderfully ready at creating by means of those great 
arts which the vulgar call treachery, dissembling, promising, 
lying, falsehood, etc., but which are by great men summed 
up in the collective name of policy, or politics, or rather 
pollitrics; an art of which, as it is the highest excellence of 
human nature, perhaps our great man was the most eminent 
master. 


CHAPTER VI 
Of hats 

Wild had now got together a very considerable gang, 
composed of undone gamesters, ruined bailiffs, broken 
tradesmen, idle apprentices, attorneys’ clerks, and loose 
and disorderly youths, who. being born to no fortune, nor 
bred to any trade or profession, were willing to live luxu¬ 
riously without labour. As these persons wore different 
principles, i.e. hats, frequent dissensions grew among them. 
There were particularly two parties, viz. those who wore 
hats fiercely cocked, and those who preferred the nab or 
trencher hat. with the brim flapping over their eyes. The 
former weie called cavaliers and tory rory ranter boys, etc.; 
the latter went by the several names of wags, roundheads, 
shakebags, oldnolls. and several others. Bet\veen these, 
continual jars arose, insomuch that they grew in time to 
think there was something essential in their differences, 
and that their interests were incompatible with each other, 
whereas, in truth, the difference lay only in the fashion of 
their hats. Wild, therefore, having .issembled them all at 
an alehouse on tlie night after Fierce’s execution, and per¬ 
ceiving evident marks of their misunderstanding, from 
their behaviour to each other, addressed them in the 
follomng gentle, but forcible manner': ’’Gentlemen, I am 

• There is somethinp vcr>- mysterious in this speech, which probably 
that ch.iDlcr wTitten by Aristotle on this subject, which is mentioned 
by a F?e*^ch author, i^ght have pven some light into; but lljat is 
unhappily among the lost works of that philwopher. It b "mark^able 
that eaitfus, which is Latin for a hat. signifies likewise a dog-fish, as 
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ashamed to see men embarked in so great and glorious an 
undertaking, as that of robbing the public, so foolishly and 
weakly dissenting among themselves. Do you think the 
first inventors of hats, or at least of the distinctions between 
them, really conceived that one form of hats should inspire 
a man with divinity, another with law. another with 
learning, or another with bravery? No. they meant no 
more by these outward signs than to impose on the vulgar, 
and, instead of putting great men to the trouble of acquiring 
or maintaining the substance, to make it sufficient that 
they condescend to wear the type or shadow of it. You 
do wisely, therefore, when in a crowd, to amuse the mob 
by quarrels on such accounts, that while they are listenin'' 
to your jargon you may with the greater case and safety 
pick their pockets: but surely to be in earnest, and privately 
to keep up such a ridiculous contention among yourselves, 
must argue the highest folly and absurdity. When you 
know you are all prigs, what difference can a broad or a 
narrow brim create? Is a prig le.ss a prig in one hat than 
in another? If the public should be weak enough to 
interest themselves in your quarrels, and to prefer one pack 
to the other, while both are aiming at their purses, it is 
your business to laugh at. not imitate their folly. What 
can be more ridiculous than for gentlemen to quarrel about 
hats, when there is not one among you whose hat is worth 
.1 farthing? What is the use of a hat farther than to keep 
the head warm, or to hide a b ald c rown from the public> 
It IS the mark of a gentleman to move his hat on every 
occa-sion: and in courts and noble assemblies no man ever 
wears one. Let me hear no more, therefore, of this childish 
disagreement, but all toss up your hats together with one 

in anger, that he had “ok's eye 

^mcr than those of almLr . c>ca of a dog arc hand- 

reproach, He must therefor^ 

perhaps. Jrom the creat^e it w’as ® v"’ 

might have ben a mark of ' *rora some other reason, 

account for that ci^om whirh^iis a*"* opinion may 

of shewing r«i>«t bv m.iiini descends through all nationZ 

esteemed St ^^nvSeWlh Su ‘hat no man^ 

this learned no~ nu* conclude 

used by ^he vuIgarTno Present 
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accord, and consider that hat as the best, which will 
contain the largest booty.” He thus ended his speech, 
which was followed by a murmuring applause, and imme¬ 
diately all present tossed their hats together as he had 
commanded them. 


CHAPTER VII 

Shewing the consequence which attended Heartfree's adventures 
with IVild; all natural and common enough to little wretches 
who deal with great men.- together with some precedents 
of letters, being the different methods oj answering a dun 

Let us now return to Heartfree, to whom the count’s note, 
which he had paid away, was returned, with an account that 
the drawer was not to be found, and that, on inquiring 
after him. they had heard he had run away, and conse¬ 
quently the money was now demanded of the endorser. 
The apprehension of such a loss would have affected any 
man of business, but much more one w'hose unavoidable 
ruin it must prove. Ho expressed so much concern and 
confusion on this occasion, that the proprietor of the note 
was frightened, and resolved to lose no time in securing 
what he could. So that in the afternoon of the same day 
Mr. Snap was commissioned to pay Heartfree a visit, which 
he did with his usual formality, and conveyed him to his 

own house. i ^ v, i 

Mrs. Heartfree was no sooner informed of what haa 

happened to her husband than she raved like one dis¬ 
tracted; but after she had vented the first agonies of her 
passion in tears and lamentations she applied herself to 
all possible means to procure her husband's lilxsrty. She 
hastened to beg her neighbours to secure bail for him. 
But as the news had arrived at their houses before her. 
she found none of them at home, except an honest Quaker, 
whose servants durst not tell a lie. However, she suc¬ 
ceeded no better with him, for unluckily he had made an 
affirmation the day before that he would never be bail 
for any man. After many fruitless efforts of this kmd 
she repaired to her husband, to comfort him at least with 
her presence. She found him scaling the last of several 
letters, which he was despatching to his fnends and 
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creditors. The moment he saw her a sudden joy sparkled 
in his eyes, which, however, had a very short duration; for 
despair soon closed them again; nor could he help bursting 
irito some passionate expressions of concern for her and 
his little family, which she. on her part, did her utmost to 
lessen, by endeavouring to mitigate the loss, and to raise 
in him hopes from the count, who might, she said, be possibly 
only gone into the country. She comforted him likewise 
wnth the expectation of favour from his acquaintance, 
especially from those whom he had in a particular manner 
obliged and served. Lastly, she conjured him, by all the 
value and esteem he professed for her, not to endanger his 
health, on which alone depended her happiness, by too 
^eat an indulgence of grief; assuring him that no state of 
life could appear unhappy to her vsith him. unless his own 
sorrow or discontent made it so. 

In this manner did this weak poor-spirited woman 
attempt to relieve her husband's pains, which it would 
have rather become her to aggravate, by not only painting 
out his misery m the liveliest colours imaginable, but by 
upbnuding him with that folly and con 6 dence which had 
w^ioned it. and by lamenting her own hard fate in being 
obliged to share his sufferings. ** 

M goodness (as it is called) of his 

Nvife with the warmest gratitude, and they passed an hour 

Suuch 1 therefore, omit 

low 

Those messengers who had obtained any answers to his 
letters now returned. We shaU here copy a f^Tthem 

S 2 LioTwh 1 cTh'°^ who° hav? a" 

letter I 

vciy much 'It voif to tell you he is 

which you know htth been ^ j tor money 

intends to deal no lon0«>r while due; however, as he 

sidenng many disbursements for h^i‘“ 

possibly promise any time etc Jt * ' 

humble servant, ^ present. And am your 

Roger Morzcraft. 
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LETTER II 


Dear Sir,—T he money, as you truly say. hath been three 
years due. but upon my soul I am at present incapable of paying 
a farthing; but as I doubt not. very shortly not only to content 
that small bill, but likewise to lay out very considerable further 
sums at your house, hope you will meet with no incooveiueDce 
by this short delay in, dear sir. your most sincere humble servant. 

Cha. Courtly. 


LETTER III 

Mr. Heartfree. —I beg you would not acquaint my husband 
of the tnfling debt between us; for. as I know you to be a very 
good-natured man. I will trust you with a secret; he gave me 
the money long since to discharge it. which I had the ill hick to 
lose at play. You may be assured I will satisfy you the first 
opportunity, and am, sir, your verv humble servant. 

Cath. Rubuers. 

Please to present my compliments to Mrs. Heartfree. 

LETTER IV 

Mr. Thomas IIeartfrbk, Sir. —Yours received: but as to 
sum mentioned therein, doth not suit at present. Your humble 
servant. Pbtf.r Pounck. 


LETTER V 

Sir ,—1 am sincerely sorry it is not at present possible for me 
to comply with your request, especially after so many obligations 
received on my side, of which I shall always entertain the most 
crateful memory. I am vcr>' greatly conceded at your mis¬ 
fortunes. and would have waited upon you in person, but am 
not at present very well, and besides, am obliged to go this 
evenine to Vaiixhall. I am. sir. vour most obhgc<i humble 
servant Ciia. Kasv. 

P S._I hope good Mrs. llcartfrcc and the dear little ones are 

VS ell 

There were more letters to much the same purpose; but 
we proposed giving our readers a taste only. Of all these, 
the last was infinitely the most grating to poor Heartfree. 
os it came from one to whom, when in distress, he had 
himself lent a considerable sum, and of whose present 
flourishing circumstances he was well assured. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

lit which our hero carries greatness to an immoderate 

height 

Let us remove, therefore, as fast as we can. this detestable 
picture of infn’atitude. and present the much more agreeable 
portrait of that assurance to which the French verj' properly 
annex the epithet of good. Heartfree had scarce done 
reading his letters when our hero appeared before his eyes; 
not with that aspect with which a pitiful parson meets his 
patron after having opposed him at an election, or which 
a doctor wears when sneaking away from a door when he is 
informed ot his patient’s death; not with that downcast 
countenance which betrays the man who. after a strong 
conflict between virtue and vice, hath surrendered his 
mind to the latter, and is discovered in his first treachery; 
but with that noble, bold, great confidence with which a 
prime minister assures his dependent that the place he 
promised him was disposed of before. And such concern 
and uneasiness as ho expresses in his looks on those occa- 
sions did Wild testify on the first meeting of his friend. 
And as the said prime minister chides you for neglect of 
your interest in not having asked in time, so did our hero 
atUck Heartfree for his giving credit to the count; and, 
without suffering him to make any answer, proceeded in 
a torrent of words to overwhelm him with abuse, which 
however friendly its intention might be. was scarce to be 
m ttlone by an enemy. By these means Heartfree. who 
might iHThaps otherwise have vented some little concern 
for that recommendation which Wild had given him to 

andTke'a'ir P^e'l'cntcd from any such endeavour; 

and. like an invading prince, when attacked in his own 

dominions, forced to recall his whole strength to defend 

him^lf at home. This indeed he did so well, by insisting 

on the figure and outward appearance of the count and hif 

'ndllh STOW a l.«r.Tori“entJo 

K: 

solvent, hath chMtod me ot five hundred pounds. But, 
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for my own part,” said he, “I will not yet despair, nor 
would I have you. Many men have found it convenient 
to retire or abscond for a while, and afterwards have paid 
their debts, or at least handsomely compounded them. 
This I am certain of. should a composition take place, 
which is the worst I think that can be apprehended, I shall 
be the only loser; for I shall think myself obliged in honour 
to repair your loss, even though you must confess it was 
principally owing to your own folly. Z—ds I had I imagined 
it necessary. I would have cautioned you. but I thought the 
part of the town where he lived sufficient caution not to 
trust him. And such a sum!—The devil must have been 
in you certainly I ” 

This was a degree of impudence beyond poor Mrs. Heart* 
free's imagination. Though she had before vented the 
most violent execrations on Wild, she was now thoroughly 
satisfied of his innocence, and begged him not to insist 
any longer on what he perceived so deeply affected her 
husband. She said trade could not be carried on without 
credit, and surely he was sufficiently justified in giving it 
to such a person as the count appeared to be. Besides, she 
said, reflections on what was past and irretrievable would 
be of little service; that their present business was to con¬ 
sider how to prevent the evil consequences which threatened, 
and first to endeavour to procure her husband his liberty’. 
“Why doth he not procure bail?” said Wild. "Alasl sir,” 
said she. "we have applied to many of our acquaintance in 
vain; we have met with excuses even where wc could least 
expect them.” "Not bail I” answered Wild, in a passion: 
"he shall have bail, if there is any in the world. It is now 
very late, but trust me to procure him bail to-morrow 
morning.” 

Mrs. Heartfree received these professions with tears, and 
told Wild he w.is a friend indeed. She then proposed to 
stay that evening with her husband, but he would not 
permit her on account of his little family, whom he would 
not agree to trust to the care of servants in this time of 
confu.sion. 

A hackney-coach was then sent for, but without success; 
for these, like hackney-friends, always ofler them.sclves in 
the sunshine, but are never to be found when you want 
them. And as for a chair, Mr. Snap lived in a part of the 
town which chairmen very little frequent. The good 
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woman was, therefore, obliged to walk home, whither the 
gallant Wild offered to attend her as a protector. This 
favour was thankfully accepted, and. the husband and wife 
haNdug taken a tender leave of each other, the former was 
locked in and the latter locked out by the hands of Mr. Snap 
himself. 


.\s this visit of Mr. Wild’s to Heartfree may seem one 
of those p as sa g es in historv' which ivriters, Drawcansir- 
like, introduce only because they dare, indeed, as it may 
seem somewhat contradictor^' to the greatness of our hero, 
and may tend to blemish his character wth an imputation 
of that kind of friendship which savours too much of weak¬ 
ness and imprudence, it may be necessar\' to account for 
this N-isit, especially to our more sagacious readers, whose 
satisfaction we shall alwa>'s consult in the most especial 

^ to ^ow then that at the first interview 
with Mrs. Heartfree Mr. Wild had conceived that passion 
or affection or friendship, or desire, for that handsome 
creature, which the gentlemen of this our age agreed to 
call wvE. and which is indeed no other than that kind of 
affection which after the exercise of the dominical day is 
over; a lusty divine is apt to conceive for the well-drest 
sirloin or handsome buttock which the well-edified squire 
in gratitude sets before him. and which, so violent is his 
love, he devours in imagination the moment he sees it 

from ^ hungry passion of our hero. who. 

iiT he had cast his eyes on that charming 

coS; at it^ A 

STretioi^ other con. 

^ intended. So he postponed all endea- 

ordc 7 orw ‘^^^ted what, bv 

with sue? r d«ign': 

S. r he to all the efforts of 

noblest'vie^"of“th 7 re.“ disappoint the 
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CHAPTER IX 

Mare greatness in Wild. A low scene between Mrs. Heart* 
free and her children, and a scheme of our hero worthy the 
highest admiration, and even asianishtnent 

When first W'ild conducted his flame (or rather his dish, 
to continue our metaphor) from the proprietor, he had 
projected a design of conveying her to one of those eating- 
houses in Covent Garden, where female flesh is deliciously 
drest and served up to the greedy appetites of young 
gentlemen; but. fearing lest she should not come readily 
enough into his wishes, and that, by too eager and hasty a 
pursuit, he should frustrate his future expectations, and 
luckily at the same time a nobler hint suggesting itself to 
him. by which he might almost inevitably secure his 
pleasure, together with his profit, he contented himself 
with waiting on Mrs. Heartfree home, and, after many 
protestations of friendship and service to her husband, 
took his leave, and promised to visit her early in the 
morning, and to conduct her back to Mr. Snap's. 

Wild now retired to a night-cellar, where he found sev'cral 
of his acquaintance, with whom he spent the remaining part 
of the night in revelling; nor did the least compassion for 
Heartfrcc's misfortunes disturb the pleiisurc of his cups. 

So truly great was his soul, that it was absolutely composed. . 
save that an apprehen.sion of Miss Tishy's making some 
di.scovery (as she was then in no good temper towards him) 
a little ruffled and disquieted the perfect serenity he would 
otherwise have enjoyed. As he had. therefore, no oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing her that evening, he wrote her a letter 
full of ten thousand protestations of honourable love, and 
(which he more depended on) containing as many promises, 
in order to bring the young lady into good humour, without 
acquainting her in the least with his suspicion, or giving 
her any caution; for it was his constant maxim never to 
put it into any one's head to do you a mischief by acquaint¬ 
ing him that it is in his power. 

We must now return to Mrs. Heartfree, who passed a 
sleepless night in as great agonies and horror for the absence 
of her husband as a fine well-bred woman would feel at the 
return of hers from a long voyage or journey. In the 
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morning the children being brought to her, the eldest 
asked where dear papa was? At which she could not 
refrain from bursting into tears. The child, perceiving it. 
said: "Don't cry, mamma; I am sure papa would not stay 
abroad if he could help it." At these words she caught the 
child in her arms, and. throwing herself into the chair in 
an agony of passion, cried out: “No. my child; nor shall 
all the malice of hell keep us long asunder." 

These are circumstances which we should not. for the 
amusement of six or seven readers only, have inserted, 
had they not served to shew that there arc weaknesses in 
vulgar life to which great minds are so entirely strangers 
that they have not even an idea of them; and. secondly, 
by exposing the folly of this low creature, to set off and 
elevate that greatness of which we endeavour to draw a 
true portrait in this history*. 

Wild, entering the room, found the mother with one 
child m her arms, and the other at her knee. After paying 
her his compliments, he desired her to dismiss the children 

and servant, for that he had something of the greatest 
moment to impart to her. 

She immediately complied with his request, and. the 
door being shut, asked him with great eagerness if he had 
succeeded m his intentions of procuring the bail. He 
answered he had not endeavoured at it yet. for a scheme 
lad entered into his head by which she might certainly 
preserve her husband, herself, and her family. In order to 
which he advised her instanUy to remove with the most 

attend to prevent her; that he would himself 

lo de ver h^r ^^cn return 

Sme from l f He added that he was that instant 

to Heartfreo communicated the scheme 

her to nu^; Tn approved of it. and desired 

a momr^'L^toriLr^^ 

inThis'IZ^ w" her husband's approbation left no doubt 
time °”‘y ^ moment's 

Wild ^oefemri i"^ take her leave. But 

delay *^y moment's 

absent onlv ^ family; that she would be 

at»ent only a tew days from him, for that the moment S 
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had lodged her safe in Holland he would return, procure 
her husband his liberty, and bring hira to her. ‘T have 
been the unfortunate, the innocent cause of all my dear 
Tom's calamity, madam," said he, "and I will perish with 
him or see him out of it." Mrs. Heartfree overflowed with 
acknowledgments of his goodness, but still begged for the 
shortest interview* with her husband. Wild declared that 
a minute's delay might be fatal; and added, though with 
the voice of sorrow rather than of anger, that if she had not 
resolution enough to execute the commands he brought 
her from her husband, his ruin would lie at her door; and, 
for his own part, he must give up any farther meddling in 
his afiairs. 

She then prop>osed to take her children with her; but 
Wild would not permit it, saying they would only retard 
their flight, and tiiat it would be properer for her husband 
to bring them. He at length absolutely prevailed on this 
poor woman, who immediately packed up the most valuable 
effects she could find, and. after taking a tender leave of 
her infants, earnestly recommended them to the care of 
a very faithful servant. Then they called a hackncy-coach, 
which conveyed them to an inn, where they wore furnished 
with a chariot and six, in which they set forward for Harwich. 

Wild rode with an exulting heart, secure, as he now 
thought himself, of the possession of that lovely woman, 
together with a rich cargo. In short, he enjoyed in his 
mind all the happiness which unbridled lust and rapacious 
avarice could promise him. As to the poor creature who 
was to satisfy these passions, her whole soul was employed 
in reflecting on the condition of her husband and children. 
A single word scarce escaped her lips, though many a tear 
gushed from her brilliant eyes, which, if I may use a coarse 
expression, served only as delicious sauce to heighten the 
appetite of W'ild. 

CHAPTER X 

Se<X‘(idvenlxircs very new and surprising 

Whkn they arrived at Harwich they found a v’csscl, which 
had put in there, just ready to depart for Rotterdam. So 
they went immediately on board, and sailed with a fair 
wind; but they had hardly proceeded out of sight of land 
when a sudden and violent storm arose and drove them to 
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the south-west: insomuch that the captain apprehended it 
impossible to avoid the Goodwin Sands, and he and all his 
crew gave themselves up for lost. Mrs. Heartfree. who had 
no other apprehensions from death but those of leaving 
her dear husband and children, fell on her knees to beseech 
the Almighty’s favour, when Wild, with a contempt of 
danger truly great, took a resolution as worthy to he 
adrnired perhaps as any recorded of the bravest hero, 
ancient or modem; a resolution which plainly proved him 
to have these two qualifications so necessary' to a hero, to 
be superior to all the energies of fear or pit\'. He saw the 
tyrant death ready to rescue from him his intended prey, 
which he had yet devoured only in imagination. He. 
therefore, swore he would prevent him. and immediately 
a^cked the poor wTctch, who was in the utmost agonies 
of despair, first wnth solicitation, and aftenvards with force. 

Mrs. Heartfree. the moment she understood his meaning 

K u’,!." temper of mind, and in the opinion 

she held of him. she did not immediately, rejected him 
with all the repulses which indignation and horror could 
animate: but when he attempted violence she filled the 
cabin with her shrieks, which were so vehement that thev 
Inched the ears of the captain, the storm at this time 
luckily abating. This man, who was a brute rather from 
his education and the element he inhabited than from 
^re ran hastily down to her assistance, and, finding her 
rSS'"E ground v.ith our hero, he presently 

nhHo^ * *'^^®'^ded ravisher. who was soon 

lustJ rh ^ woman, in order to engage with her 

tne^istance of his fair passenger. 

he "■“ "'hich our hero, had 

their '^ith numbers, who came down on 

ran^l victorious, the captain 

raoJ^h^cf^ hearty oath, and asked Wild, if he had no 

ver^ K answered: "It was 

m^ent th^ ^ ^ satisfaction the 

scorn rlphed- 

out of ♦>.« .s 'u- ' then, forcing Wild 

her into it request, locked 

Vh. * ’ ‘•etumed to the care of his ship. 

the storm was now entirely ceased, and nothing remained 
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but the usual ruffling of the sea after it, when one of the 
sailors spied a sail at a distance, which the captain wisely 
apprehended might be a privateer (for we were then engaged 
in a war with France), and immediately ordered all the sail 
possible to be crowded; but his caution was in vain, for 
the little wind which then blew was directly adverse, so 
that the ship bore down upon them, and soon appeared 
to be what the captain had feared, a French privateer. 
He was in no condition of resistance, and immediately 
struck on her firing the first gun. The captain of the 
I-'renchman. with several of his hands, came on board the 
English vessel, which they rifled of everything valuable, 
and, amongst the rest, of poor Mrs. Heartfree's whole 
cargo; and then taking the crew, together with the two 
passengers, aboard his own ship, he determined, as the other 
would be only a burthen to him, to sink her, she being vcr>’ 
old and leaky, and not worth going back with to Dunkirk. 
He preserved, therefore, nothing but the boat, as his own 
was none of the best, and then, pouring a broadside into 
her, he sent her to the bottom. 

The French captain, who was a very young fellow, and 
a man of gallantry, was presently enamoured to no small 
degree with his beautiful captive; and imagining Wild, 
from some words he dropt, to be her husband, notwith¬ 
standing the ill affection towards him which appeared in 
her looks, he asked her if she understood French. She 
answered in the affirmative, for indeed she did perfectly 
well. He then asked her how long she and that gentleman 
(pointing to Wild) had l>ecn married. She answered, with 
a deep sigh and many tears, that she wjis married indeed, 
but not to that villain, who was the sole cause of all her 
misfortunes. That appellation raised a curiosity in the 
captain, and he importuned her in .so pressing but gentle 
a manner to acquaint him with the injuries she complained 
of, that she was at last prevailed on to recount to him the 
whole history of her afflictions. This so moved the captain, 
who had too little notions of greatness, and so incenst^d 
him against our hero, that he resolved to punish him; and. 
without regard to the laws of war. he immediately ortlcred 
out his shattered boat, and. making Wild a present of half 
a dozen biscuits to prolong his misery, he put him therein, 
and thcn» committing him to the mercy of the sea, proccc<lcd 
on his cruise. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The gffat and wonderful behaviour of our hero 

in /he boat 

!t is probable that a desire of ingratiating himself with 
his charming captive, or rather conqueror, had no little 
share in promoting this extraordinary' act of illeg.il justice; 
for the Frenchman had conceived the same sort of p.assion 
or hunger which Wild himself had felt, and was almost ns 
much resolved, by some means or other, to satisfy it. We 
will leave him, however, at present in the pursuit of his 
wishes, and attend our hero in his boat, since it is in cir¬ 
cumstances of distres.s that true greatne.ss appears most 
wonderful. For that a prince in the midst of his courtiers, 
all ready to compliment him with his favourite character 
or title, and indeed with eveiy-thing else, or that a con¬ 
queror, at the head of a hundred thousand men. all prepared 
to execute his will, how ambitious, wanton, or cruel soever, 
should, in the giddiness of their pride, elevate themselves 
many degrees above those their tools, seems not difiicult 
to be imagined, or indeed accounted for. But that a man 
m chains, in prison, nay. in the vilest dungeon, should 
"ith persevering pride and obstinate dignity, discover that 
v^t supenonty in his own nature over the rest of mankind. 

nav t>?-liappier than himself; 
that he should discover heaven and providence (whose 

for '■‘-'D' at work 

n/rwT’ greatness, to be 

perfectly understood only by an adept in that science. 

tinn ^ imagined more miserable than the situa- 

the season, floating in a little boat on 

fate than^th ^ ‘t was a much more eligible 

almost ^^™^tive which threatened him with 

the siiTo rn certainty, viz. starving with hunger. 

Our ^ “"tinuance of the calm, 

ejaculate condition, began to 

liing over-i^^us «' reader, without 

He th#»n ^ niight bo offended at seeing repeated 
He then accused the ,vhole female sex. and the pa£ton oi 
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love (as he called it), particularly that which he bore to 
Mrs. Heartfree, as the unhappy occasion of his present 
sufferings. At length, finding himself descending too much 
into the language of meanness and complaint, he stopped 
short, and soon after broke forth as follows: "D—u it, a 
man can die but once! what signifies it? Every man must 
die, and when it is over it is over. I never was afraid of 
anything yet, nor I won't begin now; no, d—n me, won't 
I. WTiat signifies fear? I shall die whether I am afraid 
or not: who's afraid then, d—n me?" At which words 
he looked extremely fierce, but, recollecting that no one 
was present to see him, he relaxed a little the terror of his 
countenance, and, pausing a while, rep>eated the word, 
**D—n!" "Suppose I should be d—ned at last," cries 
he, "when I never thought a syllabic of the matter ? I have 
often laughed and made a jest about it, and yet it may bo 
so, for anything which I know to the contrary. If there 
should be another world it will go hard with me, that is 
certain. I shall never escape for what I have done to 
Heartfree. The devil must have me for that undoubtedly. 
The devil! Pshaw! I am not such a fool to be frightened 
at him neither. No, no; when a man's dead there's an 
end of him. I wish I was certainly satisfied of it though: 
for there are some men of learning, as I have heard, of a 
different opinion. It is but a bad chance, methinks, I stand. 
If there be no other world, why I shall be in no worse 
condition than a block or a stone: but if there should— 

<1_n me I %vill think no longer about it.—Let a pack of 

cowardly rascals be afraid of death, I dare look him in 
the face. But shall I stay and be starved?—No, I will 
eat up the biscuits the French son of a whore bestowed on 
mo, and then leap into the sea for drink, since the uncon¬ 
scionable dog hath not allowed me a single dram." Having 
thus said, he proceeded immediately to put his purpose 
in execution, and, as his resolution never failed him, he 
bad no sooner despatched the small quantity of provision 
which his enemy had with no vast liberality presented 
him, than he cast himself headlong into the sea. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Thi strange atid yet natural escape of our hero 

Our hero, having with wonderful resolution thrown 
himself into the sea, as we mentioned at the end of the 
last chapter, was miraculously within two minutes after 
replaced in his boat: and this without the assistance of a 
dolphin or a seahorse, or any other fish or animal, who are 
always as ready at band when a poet or historian pleases 
to call for them to carry a hero through the sea. as any 
chairman at a coffee-house door near St. James’s to convey 
a beau over a street, and preserve his white stockings. 
The truth is. we do not choose to have any recourse to 
miracles, from the strict observance we pay to that rule 
of Horace: 


Dtus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. 

The meaning of which is. do not bring in a supernatural 
agent vvhen you can do without him; and indeed we are 
much deeper read in natural than supernatural causes, 
we will, therefore, endeavour to account for this extra- 

in doing this 

it will ^ necessary to disclose some profound secrets to 
our reader, extremely well worth his knowing, and which 
S "^^^onnt for many occurrences of the 

our hemlXc 

of all other females the most obstinate, and tenacious of 
her purpose. So true is that observation: 

Naturam txpellas Jurca licet, usque recurret. 

‘‘ to be found 

What^r Na^ture f"'' gentlemen are forced to read, 
suffers anv Purposes to herself, she never 

thouBh it m ’ or accident to frustrate. Now 

were designed by Vaturf foi°no°^'’'"'*'‘' 

particullr 'without 

embassadors, some bishops, some generab. 
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and so on. Of these there be two kinds; those to whom 
Nature is so generous to give some endowment qualifying 
them for the parts she intends them afterwards to act on 
this stage, and those whom she uses as instances of her 
unlimited power, and for whose preferment to such and 
such stations Solomon himself could have invented no 
other reason than that Nature designed them so. These 
latter some great philosophers have, to shew them to be 
the favourites of Nature, distinguished by the honourable 
apj)ellation of naturals. Indeed, the true reason of the 
general ignorance of mankind on this head seems to be 
thi.s; that, as Nature chooses to execute these her purposes 
by certain second causes, and as many of these .second 
causes seem so totally foreign to her design, the wit of man, 
which, like his eye. secs best directly forward, and very 
little and imperfectly what is oblique, is not able to discern 
the end by the means. Thus, how a hand.some wife or 
daughter should contribute to execute her original designa¬ 
tion of a general, or how flattery or half a dozen houses m 
a borough-town should denote a judge, or a bishop, he is 
not capable of comprehending. Aiul, indeed, we ou^elvcs, 
wise as we are. are forced to reason ab effeciw. and if we 
had been lusked what Nature had intended such men for. 
before she herself had by the event demonstrated her pur¬ 
pose. It is possible wc might sometimes have been puzzled 
to declare; for it must be confessed that at first sight, and 
to a mind uninspired, a man of vast naturid capacity and 
much acquired knowle<lgc may seem by Nature designed 
for power and honour, rather than one remarkable only 
for the want of these, and indeed all other <iualifications, 
whereas daily experience convinces us of the contrary. 
;ind drives us as it were into the opinion I have here 

Now'‘‘N.iture Laving originally intended our great .nan 
(or thal final exaltation which, aa it .s the mos proper a., 
becoming end of all great men. it were heartily to be wished 
they might all arrive at. would by no means l»c diverted 
from her purpose. She. therefore, no sooner spied him m 
the water^than she softly whispere.l in his car to 
the recovery of his boat, which c^ill he immediately oboyed. 
a^d, being a good xwonmer. and it iHung a (K-rfect cahn, 

•with great facility accomphshcxl it. ... first so 

Thus wc think this pas-sage m our history, at first so 
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greatly surprising, is very naturally accounted for. and 
our relation rescued from the Prodigious, which, though it 
often occurs in biography, is not to be encouraged nor 
much commended on any occasion, unless when absolutely 
necessary to prevent the history*’s being at an end. Secondly, 
we hope our hero is justified from that imputation of want 
of resolution which must have been fatal to the greatness 
of his character. 


CH.\PTER XIII 

The conclusion of the boat adventure, and the end of 

the second book 

OuK hero passed the remainder of the evening, the night 
and the next day, in a condition not much to be envied bv 
any passion of the human mind, unless by ambition- 
which, provided it can only entertain itself with the most 
distant music of fame’s trumpet, can disdain all the plea¬ 
sures of the sensualist, and those more solemn, though 

contemplation, that is to sav in 

AtTaSr’whe ringing and whisUing. 

At last when cold and hunger had almost subdued his 

nati\c fierceness, it being a good deal past midni-ht and 

whicrriic cl 'r-''' ^ ^ distance, 

for prevented his mistaking 

Wm 1 ® not seem to approach 

thTt it i snch imperceptible Agrees 
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in the late storm. This captain was of that kind of men 
who are actuated by general humanity, and whose com¬ 
passion can be raised by the distress of a fellow^creature. 
though of a nation whose king hath quarrelled with the 
monarch of their own. He, therefore, commiserating the 
circumstances of Wild, who had dressed up a story proper 
to impose upon such a silly fellow, told him that, as himself 
well knew, he must be a prisoner on his arrival in France, 
but that he would endeavour to procure his redemption; 
for which our hero greatly thanked him. But, as they 
were making very slow sail (for they had lost their mainmast 
m the stem)), Wild saw a little vessel at a distance, they 
t>eing within a few leagues of the English shore, which, on 
enquiry, he was informed was probably an English fishing- 
boat. And. It being then perfectly calm, he proposed that, 
if they would accommodate him w'ith a pair of scullers, he 
could get within reach of the boat, at least near enough 
to make signals to her; and he preferred any risk to the 
certain fate of being a prisoner. As his courage was some¬ 
what restored by the provisions {especially brandy) with 
which the Frenchmen had supplied him, he was so earnest 
in his entreaties, that the captain, after many persuasions, 
at length complied, and he was furnished with scullers, 
and with some bread, pork, and a bottle of brandy. Then, 
taking leave of his preservers, he again betook himself to 
liis boat, and rowed so heartily that he soon came within 
the sight of the fisherman, who immedfatcly made towards 
liim and took him aboard. 

No sooner was Wild got safe on board the fisherman 
than he begged him to make the utmost speed into Deal, 
for that the vessel which was still in sight was a di.stressed 
Frenchman, bound for Havre de Grace, and might easily 
be made a prize if there was any ship ready to go in pursuit 
of her. So nobly and greatly did our hero neglect all 
obligations conferred on him by the enemies of his country, 
that he would have contributed all he could to the taking 
his benefactor, to whom he owed both his life and his 

liberty. . . r-. i 

The fisherman took his advice, and soon arrived at Deal. 

where the reader will. I doubt not. be as much concerned as 
Wild was, that there was not a single ship prepared to go 
on the expedition. 

Our hero now saw himself once more safe on terra firma. 
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but unluckily at some distance from that city where men 
of ingenuity can most easily supply their wants wthout 
the assistance of money, or rather can most easily procure 
money for the supply of their wants. However, as his 
talents were superior to eveiy difficulty, he framed so 
dextrous an account of his being a merchant, having been 
taken and plundered by the enemy, and of his great effects 
in London, that he was not only heartily regaled by the 
fisherman at his bouse, but made so handsome a bootj’ by 
way of borrou-ing. a method of taking which we have 
before mentioned to have his approbation, that he was 
enabled to provide himself with a place in the stage-coach: 
which (as God permitted it to perform the journey) brought 
him at the appointed time to an inn in the metropolis. 

And now, reader, as thou canst be in no suspense for the 

fate of our great man, since we have returned him safe to 

the pnncipal scene of his glor>’. we will a little look back on 

the fortunes of Mr. Heartfree, whom we left in no very 

pleasant situation; but of this we shall treat in the next 
book. 


BOOK III 


CHAPTER I 

Th^ lew and pitiful behaviour of Heartfree ; and the 
foolish conduct of his apprentice 

His misfortunes did not entirely prevent Heartfree from 
closing his eyes. On the contrary, he slept several hours 
the first night of his confinement. However, he perhaps 
paid too severely dear both for his repose and for a sweet 
dream which accompanied it, and represented his little 
family in one of those tender scenes which had frequently 
passed in the days of his happiness and prosperity, when 
the provision they were making for the future fortunes of 
their children used to be one of the most agreeable topics 
of discourse with which he and his wife entertained them¬ 
selves. The pleasantness of this vision, therefore, served 
only, on his awaking, to set forth his present misery with 
additional horror, and to heighten the dreadful ideas which 
now crowded on his mind. 

He had spent a considerable time after his first rising 
from the bed on which he had. without undressing, thrown 
himself, and now began to wonder at Mrs. Heartfree's long 
absence; but as the mind is desirous (and perhaps wisely 
too) to comfort itself with drawing the most flattering con¬ 
clusions from all events, so he hoped the longer her stay 
was the more certain was his deliverance. At length his 
impatience prevailed, and he was just going to dispatch a 
messenger to his own house when his apprentice came to 
pay him a visit, and on his enquiry informed him that his 
wife had departed in company with Mr. Wild many hours 
before, and had carried all his most valuable effects with 
her; adding at the same time that she had herself positively 
acquainted him she had her husband's express orders for 
so doing, and that she was gone to Holland. 

It is the observation of many wise men, who have studied 
the anatomy of the human soul with more attention than 
our young physicians generally bestow on that of the 
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body, that great and violent surprise hath a different 
effect from that which is wrought in a good housewife by 
perceiving any disorders in her kitchen; who. on such occa¬ 
sions. commonly spreads the disorder, not only over her 
whole family, but over the whole neighbourhood.—Xow 
these great calamities, especiallv when sudden, tend to 
sUfle and deaden all the faculties, instead of rousing them; 
and accordingly Herodotus tells us a story of Crcesus. King 
of Lydia, who. on beholding his servants and courtiers led 
captive, wept bitterly, but. when he saw his wife and 
children in that condition, stood stupid and motionless- 
so .stood poor Heartfree on this relation of his apprentice.’ 
nothing moving but his colour, which entirely forsook his 
countenance. 


The apprentice, who had not in the least doubted the 
veracity of his mistress, perceiving the surprise which too 
visibly appeared m his ma.ster. became speechless likewise 
and both remained silent some minutes, gazing with 
astonishment and horror at each other. At last Heartfree 
cried out in an agony: "My wife deserted me in my mis- 
fortunes!■■ -Heaven forbid, sir!" answered the oth"r 

Hearlfroo^ children?" replied 

Heartfree. They arc at home, sir.” said the apprentice 

Heaven be praised! She hath forsaken them tw! ” cries 

Heartfree; -fetch them hither this instant. Go my dear 

cSd if"Z i 7 "’y reniains now: fiv. 

TS'' eTcTthl 

ai ^ question the infidelity of his wife 

with all his cBects and tviTh WUd 

^2eM7‘lo°h‘ ‘“‘>y and MeBy. h7rfa"lsn 

convircd‘7i^:Thrdro7Jty:'''^ 
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While he was in these agitations of mind the good 
apprentice, who had used the utmost expedition, brought 
his children to him. He embraced them with the most 
passionate fondness, and imprinted numberless kisses on 
their little lips. The little girl flew to him with almost as 
much eagerness as he himself exprest at her sight, and 
cried out: ‘‘O papa, why did you not come home to poor 
mamma all this while f I thought you would not have 
left your little Nancy so long." After which he asked her 
for her mother, and was told she had kissed them both 
in the morning, and cried very much for his absence. All 
which brought a flood of tears into the eyes of this weak, 
silly man, who had not greatness sufficient to conquer these 
low efforts of tenderness and humanity. 

He then proceeded to enquire of the maidservant, who 
acquainted him that she knew no more than that her 
mistress had taken leave of her children in the morning 
with many tears and kisses, and had recommended them 
in the most earnest manner to her care: she said she had 
promised faithfully to take care of them, and would, while 
they were entrusted to her, fulfil her promise. For which 
profession Heart free cxprc.ssed much gratitude to her, and, 
after indulging himself with some little fondnesses which 
wc shall not relate, he delivered his children into the good 
woman's hands, and dismissed her. 


CHAn^ER II 

A soliloquy of Ilcarlfree^s, full of low and base idea^. 
without a syllable of greatness 

Being now alone, he sat some short time silent, and then 
burst forth into the following soliloquy: 

"What shall I do? Shall I abandon myself to a dispirited 
despair, or fly in the face of the Almighty? Surely lx)th 
are unworthy of a wise man; for what can be more vain 
than weakly to lament my fortune if irretrievable, or, if 
hope remains, to oflend that Being who can roost strongly 
support it? but arc my passions then voluntary*? Am I so 
absolutely their master that I can resolve with myself, so 
far only will I grieve? Certainly no. Reason, however 
wc flatter ourselves, hath not such despotic empire in our 
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minds, that it can, with imperial voice, hush all our sorrow 
in a moment. WTiere then is its use? For cither it is an 
empty sound, and we are deceived in thinking we have 
reason, or it is given us to some end. and hath a part 
assigned it by the all-wise Creator. WTiy. what can its 
office be other than justly to weigh the worth of all things, 
and to direct us to that perfection of human wisdom which 
proportions our esteem of every object by its real merit, 
and prevents us from over or undervaluing whatever we 
hope for, we enjoy, or we lose. It doth not foolishly say 
to us. Be not glad. or. Be not sorry, which would be as 
vain and idle as to bid the purling river cease to run, or the 
raging wind to blow. It prevents us only from exalting, 
hke children, when we receive a toy. or from lamenting ^ 
j when we are deprived of it. Suppose then I have lost the 
enjojTnents of this world, and my expectation of future 
pleasure and profit is for ever disappointed, what relief 
can my reason afford ? What, unless it can shew me I had 
fixed my affections on a toy; that what I desired was not, 
by a wise man, eagerly to be affected, nor its loss violentlv 
deplored? for there are toys adapted to all ages, from the 
rattle to the throne; and perhaps the value of all is equal 
to their several possessors: for if the rattle pleases the ear 
of the infant, what can the flattery* of sycophants give 
more to the prince? The latter is as far from examining 
into the reality and source of his pleasure as the fonner 
for If both did. they must both equally despise it. And 
surely, if we consider them seriously, and compare them 
together, we shall be forced to conclude all those pomps 
and pictures of which men are so fond, and which, through 
vUl2“v difficulty, mth such violence and 

exS’ worthless trifles as any 

ghTSwin ® toyshop. I have often noted my little 
lolu fYw ® jointed baby; I have 

been solicitations she hath used till I have 

^cn prevailed on to indulge her with it. At her first 

writ" whit he*- countenance! 

nnie “T possession! but how 

‘ be varied • 

no which first caught her eyes produce 

-O'-voun. to mako iLta'^d and 
. nd IS constrained herself to supply it with 
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conversation. In a day's time it is thrown by and neg¬ 
lected. and some less costly toy preferred to it. How like 
the situation of this child is that of every man! What 
difficulties in the pursuit of his desires! what inanity in 
the possession of most, and satiety in those which seem 
more real and substantial! The delights of most men are 
as childish and as superficial as that of my little girl; a 
feather or a fiddle are their pursuits and their pleasures 
through life, even to their ripest years, if such men may be 
said to attain any ripeness at all. But let us survey those 
whose understandings are of a more elevated and refined 
temper; how empty do they soon find the world of enjoy¬ 
ments worth their desire or attaining! How soon do they 
retreat to solitude and contemplation, to gardening and 
planting, and such rural amusements, where their trees 
and they enjoy the air and the sun in common, and both 
vegetate with very little diflerence between them. But 
suppose (which neither truth nor wisdom will allow) we 
could admit something more valuable and substantial in 
these blessings, would not the uncertaintj^ of their posses¬ 
sion be alone sufficient to lower their price? How mean a 
tenure is that at the will of fortune, which chance, fraud, 
and rapine are every day so likely to deprive us of. and 
often the more likely by how much the greater worth our 
possessions are of I Is it not to place our affections on a 
bubble in the water, or on a picture in the clouds! What 
madman would build a fine house or frame a l>eautiful 
garden on land in which he held so uncertain an interest ? 
But again, was all this less undeniable, did Fortune, the 
lady of our manor, lease to us for our lives, of how little 
consideration must even this term appear! For, admitting 
that these pleasures were not liable to be torn from us. 
how certainly must we be torn from them! Perhaps 
to-morrow—nay. or even sooner; for as the excellent 
poet says: 

Where is to-morrow ?—In the other world. 

To thousands this is true, and the reverse 

Is sure to none. 

But if I have no further hope in this world, can I have 
none l>eyond it? Surely those laborious w-riters, who have 
taken such infinite pains to destroy or weaken all the 
proofs of futurity, have not so far succeeded as to exclude 
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us from hope. That active principle in man which with 
such boldness pushes us on through every labour and 
difficulty, to attain the most distant and most improbable 
event in this world, will not surely deny us a little flattering 
prospect of those beautiful mansions which, if they could 
be thought chimerical, must be allowed the loveliest which 
can entertain the eye of man; and to which the road, if we 
understand it rightly, appears to have so few thorns and 
briars in it, and to require so little labour and fatigue 
from those who shall pass through it, that its ways are 
truly said to be ways of pleasantness, and all its paths to 
l>e those of peace. If the proofs of Christianity be as 
•strong as I imagine them, surely enough may be deduced 
from that ground only, to comfort and support the most 
miserable man in his afflictions. And this I think inv 
reason tells me, that, if the professors and propagators of 
mfidelity arc in the right, the losses which death brings to 
the virtuous are not worth their lamenting; but if these are 
as certainly they seem, in the wrong, the blessings it procures 
them are not sufficiently to be coveted and rejoiced at 
On my ovvn account, then, I have no cause for sorrow, 
my children's!-Why. the same Being to whosi!. 

f^ble'^nd happiness is likewise 

I ^ ^ r willing to procure theirs. Nor matters it 

V hat state of life is allotted for them, whether it be thei! 
fate to procure bread with their own labour, or to eat it 
at the sweat of others. Perhaps, if we consider the case 

happ,„es3, I „„l carefully avoid educatiurthem in a 

supoHorSal! 

til/hf hVd wn to argue 

hy SegJ^es be"" enthusiasm wLh 

return of the acquainted him with the 

he received tbT™ ^ ^ ‘'‘m to Newgate. 

.hip?a^ nnd Sh “ °f *"« 

F arrival, and that he was to prepare for death. 
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CHAPTER III 

Wherein oar hero proceeds in the road to greatness 

But we must not detain our reader too long with these low 
characters. He is doubtless as impatient as the audience 
at the theatre till the principal figure returns on the stage; 
we will therefore indulge his inclination, and pursue the 
actions of the Great Wild. 

There happened to be in the stage*coach in which Mr. Wild 
travelled from Dover a certain young gentleman who had 
sold an estate in Kent, and was going to London to receive 
the money. There was likevs-ise a handsome young woman 
who had left her parents at Canterbury, and was proceeding 
to the same city, in order (as she informed her fellow- 
travellers) to make her fortune. With this girl the young 
spark was so much enamoured that he publicly acquainted 
her with the purpose of bis journey, and offered her a 
considerable sum in hand and a settlement if she would 
consent to return with him into the country, where she 
would be at a safe distance from her relations. Whether 
she accepted this proposal or no we are not able with any 
tolerable certainty to deliver: but Wild, the moment he 
heard of bis money, began to cast about in his mind by 
what means he might become master of it. He entered 
into a long harangue about the methods of caiT>'ing money 
safely on the road, and said: '*Hc had at that time twe 
bank-bills of a hundred pounds each sewed in his coat; 
which." added he, "is so safe a way, that it is almost 
impossible I should be in any danger of being robbed by 
the most cunning highwayman." 

The young gentleman, who was no descendant of Solomon, 
or, if he was, did not, any more than some other descendants 
of wise men, inherit the wisdom of his ancestor, greatly 
approved Wild's ingenuity, and, thanking him for his 
information, declared he would follow his example when 
he returned into the country; by which moans he proposed 
to sav'c the premium commonly taken for the remittance. 
Wild had then no more to do but to inform himself rightly 
of the time of the gentleman's journey, which ho did with 
great certainty before they separated. 

At his arrival in town he fixed on two whom he regarded 
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as the most resolute of his gang for this enterprise: and. 
accordingly, having summoned the principal, or most 
desperate, as he imagined him, of these two {for he never 
chose to communicate in the presence of more than one), 
he proposed to him the robbing and murdering this 
gentleman. 

.Mr. Marybonc (for that was the gentleman’s name to 
whom he applied) readily agreed to the robbery, but he 
hesitated at the murder. He said, as to robber^', he had. 
on much weighing and considering the matter, very well 
reconciled his conscience to it; for. though that noble kind 
of robber>- which was executed on the highway was. from 
the cowardice of mankind, less frequent, yet the baser 
and meaner species, sometimes called cheating, but more 
commonly known by the name of robbery within the law 
was in a manner universal. He did not. therefore, pretend 
to the reputation of being so much honester than other 
people; but could by no means satisfy himself in the com- 
mLssion of murder, which was a sin of the most heinous 
nature, and so immediately prosecuted by God’s judgment 
that It never passed undiscovered or unpunished 

Wild, with the utmost disdain in his countenance, 
answered as follows: "Art thou he whom I have selected 
out of my whole gang for this glorious undertaking, and 
dost thou cant of God’s revenge against murder? You 
have. It seems, reconciled your conscience (a pretty word) 
to robbery, from its being so common. Is it then the 
novelty of murder which deters you? Do you imagine 
hat guns, and pistols, and swords, and knives, are^thc 
only instruments of death ? Look into Uie world and see 
the numbers whom broken fortunes and broken hearts 

who to X '' To omit those glorious heroes 

Who, to their immortal honour, have massacred whole 

andT’ ^ private persecution, treachery 

conceive it ^ ^ uncommon as you weakly 

HO. whic^- hto r o1 & m‘aT.Tr 
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this is the most innocent in him who doth it, and the most 
eligible to him who is to suffer it. Believe me. lad, the 
tongue of a viper is less hurtful than that of a slanderer, and 
the gilded scales of a rattlesnake less dreadful than the 
purse of the oppressor. Let me, therefore, hear no more 
of your scruples; but consent to my proposal without 
further hesitation, unless, like a woman, you are afraid of 
blooding your clothes, or, like a fool, are terrified with the 
apprehensions of being hanged in chains. Take my word 
for it. you had better be an honest man than half a rogue. 
Do not think of continuing in my gang without abandoning 
yourself absolutely to my pleasure; for no man shall ever 
receive a favour at my hands who sticks at anything, or is 
guided by any other law than that of my wll.” 

Wild then ended his speech, which had not the desired • 
effect on Marybone; he agreed to the robbery, but would 
not undertake the murder, as Wiki (who feared that, by 
Marybone’s demanding to search the gentleman's coat, he 
might haz^ird suspicion himself) insisted. Marybone was 
immediately entered by Wild in his black-book, and was 
presently after impeached and executed as a fellow on whom 
his leader could not place sufficient dependence; thus falling, 
as many rogues do, a sacrifice, not to his roguery, but to 
his conscience. 


CHAPTER IV 

In which a young hero, of wonderful good promise, makes 
his first appearance, with many other great matters 

Our hero next applied himself to another of his gang, who 
instantly received his orders, and, instead of hesitating at 
a single murder, asked if he should blow out the brains of 
all the passengers, coachman and all. But Wild, whose 
moderation we have before noted, would not permit him: 
and, therefore, having given him an exact description of 
the devoted person, with hi.s other necessary instructions, 
he dismissed him. with the strictest orders to avoid, if 
possible, doing hurt to any other person. 

The name of thi.s youth, who will hereafter make some 
figure in this history, being the .4chates of our /Eneas, or 
rather the Hcphiestion of our Alexander, was Fircblood. 
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He had every qualification to make a second-rate great 
SIAN; or, in other words, he was completely equipped for 
the tool of a real or first-rate great man. We shall there¬ 
fore (which is the properest way of dealing with this kind 
of greatness) describe him negatively, and content our¬ 
selves with telling our reader what qualities he had not; in 
which number were humanity, modesty, and fear, not one 
grain of any of which was mingled in his whole composition. 

We will now leave this youth, who was esteemed the 
most promising of the whole gang, and whom Wild often 
declared to be one of the prettiest lads he had ever seen, 
of which opinion, indeed, were most other people of his 
acquaintance; we will, however, leave him at his entrance on 
this enterprise, and keep our attention fixed on our hero. 
. whom we shall obser\'e taking large strides towards the 
summit of human glory. 

Wild, immediately at his return to town, went to pay a 
visit to .Miss Lajtitia Snap; for he had that weakness of 
suffering himself to be enslaved by women, so naturally 
incident to men of heroic disposition; to say the truth it 
might more properly be called a slavery to his own appetite- 
for could he have satisfied that, he had not cared thre^ 
farthings what had become of the little tyrant for whom 

that Mr. Hcartfree had been conveyed to Newgate the day 

concerned at this news; not from any compassion for the 
misfortunes of Heartfree. whom he Lted^^th sucJ in 
vetcracy that one would have imagined he had suffered the 

HiTconir'thr^ towards him 

MIS concern, therefore, had another motive- in fact he 

^ confinement Ju 

fiatred an,,t°r frequently obliged to see a face which 
To nr ?ame, made him detest the sight of. 

.hemseCt him' ArfimrheT"' 

hrdiM:dTot‘’L‘t''°r"ts m "dTfviS: 

n t look homble nor barbarous enough 
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for the last mischief which he should do to Heartfree. 
Considering, therefore, a little farther with himself, he at 
length came to a resolution to hang him. if possible, the 
very next session. 

Now. though the observation—how apt men are to hate 
those they injure, or how unforgiving they are of the 
injuries they do themselves, be common enough, yet I do 
not remember to have ever seen the reason of this strange 
phenomenon as at first it appears. Know, therefore, 
reader, that with much and severe scrutiny we have dis¬ 
covered this hatred to be founded on the passion of fear, 
and to arise from an apprehension that the person whom 
we have ourselves greatly injured will use all possible 
endeavours to revenge and retaliate the injuries we have 
done him. An opinion so firmly established in bad and 
great minds (and those who confer injuries on others bav’e 
seldom very good or mean ones) that no benevolence, nor 
even beneficence, on the injured side, can eradicate it. On 
the contrary, they refer all these acts of kindness to 
imposture and design of lulling their suspicion, till an 
opportunity offers of striking a surer and severer blow; 
and thus, while the good man who hath received it hath 
truly forgotten the injury, the evil mind which did it hath 
it in lively and fresh remembrance. 

As we scorn to keep any discoveries secret from our 
readers, whose instruction, as well as diversion, wc have 
greatly considered in this history, we have here digressed 
somewhat to communicate the following short lesson to 
those who are simple and well inclined: though as a Christian 
tliou art obliged, and we advise thee, to forgive thy enemy, 

NEVER TRUST THE MAN WHO HATH REASON TO SUSPECT 
THAT YOU KNOW HE HATH INJURED YOU. 


CHARIER V 

More and more greatness, unparalleled in history or 

romance 

In order to accomplish this great and noble scheme, which 
the vast genius of Wild had contrived, the first ncccssar>' 
step was to regain the confidence of Heartfree. But, how¬ 
ever necessary this was. it seemed to be attended with such 
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insurmountable difficulties, that even our hero for some 
time d^paired of success. He was greatly superior to all 
mankind in the steadiness of his countenance, but this 
underta^g seemed to require more of that noble qualih,- 
th^i had ever been the portion of a mortal. However at 
last he resolved to attempt it, and from his success I think 
we may fairly assert that what was said by the Latin p^t 

of labour that it conquers all things, is much more t^e 
^ben applied to impudence. 

When he had formed his plan he went to Newgate and 
burst resolutely into the presence of Heartfreo. whom he 
eagerly embraced and kissed; and then, first arraigning his 

or 

undertaking, which, he assured Heartfree was a'de ° 
pre^rve his effects from a statute of bankruptcy " 

The frank openness of this declaration with 
posure of countenance with which it wac i r 
seeming only ruffled by the concern fnr ^: his 
fortune; the probability of truth Inends mis- 

tho boldness Ld disinterestetl ‘t. joined to 

together with his XToflioro^Tmm:,' t"" 

at a time when he could nli h , ‘™*"ed‘‘‘te service 

from self-love: and above aU, hisVfferinThi^*''''' 

last and surest token of him money, the 

united force on t^e well LS h 

called, of this simple man C thl""!' f I'- 

and soon subverted all the determinat"^*^!!^ 

made in prejudice of Wild who tv. before 

l>e turning in his JZ “> 

imprecations on his orvn foUy and ill adTse',"r“ 
to serve his friend, which had fh forwardness 

his min; he added as many curses^on P'^uced 

vowed to pursue with revenged n he 

cast in some grains of cemfo?? ®‘‘ lastly, he 

wUe was fallen into Le gentSkt^^T® that his 

‘^ed no farther than 

easUy be redeemed. ““‘cirk. whence she might very 

v^e's ^ehiy^wouW ha^^'bie? Presumption of his 
absolute restoration of all hist^er^d^^^ffidt^ h\1 
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with the utmost difficulty been brought to entertain the 
slightest suspicion of her inconstancy, immediately aban¬ 
doned all distrust of both her and his friend, whose sincerity 
(luckily for Wild's purpose) seemed to him to depend on 
the same evidence. He then embraced our hero, who had 
in his countenance all the symptoms of the deepest concern, 
and begged him to be comforted; saying that the intentions, 
rather than the actions of men. conferred obligations: that 
as to the event of human affairs, it w’as governed either by 
chance or some superior agent; that friendship was con¬ 
cerned only in the direction of our designs; and suppose 
these failed of success, or produced an event never so 
contrary to their aim. the merit of a good intention was 
not in the least lessened, but was rather entitled to 
compassion. 

Heartfree. however, was soon curious enough to inquire 
how Wild had escaped the captivity which his wife then 
suffered. Here, likewise, he recounted the whole truth, 
omitting only the motive to the P'ronch captain’s cruelty', 
for which he assigned a very different reason, namely, his 
attempt to secure Heartfree's jewels. Wild, indeed, always 
kept as much truth as was p>ossible in everything; and this 
he said was turning the cannon of the enemy upon 
themselves. 

Wild, having thus with admirable and truly laudable 
conduct achieved the first step, began to discourse on the 
badness of the world, and particularly to blame the severity 
of creditors, who seldom or never attended tp any unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances, but without mercy inflicted confine¬ 
ment on the debtor, whose body the law. with very 
unjustifiable rigour, delivered into their power. He addt^tl, 
that for his part, he looked on this restraint to be ;is heavy 
a punishment as any appomte^d by law for the greatest 
offenders. That the loss of liberty was. in his opinion, 
equal to, if not worse, than tlie loss of life; that he had 
always determine<l. if by any accident or misfortune he 
had been subjected to the former, he would run the greatest 
risk of the latter to rescue himself from it; which he said, 
if men did not want resolution, was always enough; for 
that it was ridiculous to conceive that t\%o or three men 
could confine two or three hundred, unless the prisoners 
were either fools or cowards, especially when they were 
neither chained nor fettered. He went on in this manner 
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tUl. perceiving the utmost attention in Heartfree, he 
ventured to propose to him an endeavour to make his 
escape, which he said might easily be executed; that he 
would himself raise a party in the prison, and that, if a 
murder or two should happen in the attempt, he (Heart- 
free) might keep free from any share either in the guilt or 
in the danger. 

There is one misfortune which attends all great men and 
their schemes, viz. that, in order to carry them into execu¬ 
tion, they are obliged, in proposing their purpose to their 
tools, to discover themselves to be of that disposition in 
which certain little writers have advised mankind to place 
no confidence: an advice which hath been sometimes Liken 
indeed many inconveniences arise to the said great men 
rom these scribblers publishing without restraint their 

r societ>-; and many great and glorious 

schemes have been thus frustrated; wherefore it were to 

*Tk ‘ k "‘-•Il-regulated governments such 

liberties should be by some wholesome laws restrained, and 

^1 writers inhibi^tcd from venting any other instructions 
to the poop e than what should be first approved and 
licensed by the said great men, or their proper fnstniments 
or tools by which means nothing would ever be published 
but wl« for the advancing their most noble pro ecte 

Heartfree, whose suspicions were again raised brthi^s 
advice, viewing Wild with inconceivable disdain sp^ke as 
follows: -There is one thing the loss of uS I^houM 
deplore mlmitely beyond that of liberty and of life also 
r mean that of a good conscience; a blessine which 

mmmm 

my misfortunes by robbing me of what 

comfort under them anri L . . , ^ ^ ^ 

oi being relieved from 'vhicli I place my dependence 

refuscdVsaretis UfThvrA ' that Socrates 

and departing from hie ^ the laws of his countn^ 

my virtue Perhaps 

should have such chlms?r.^r' ’‘‘^‘•ty 

of so horrid a crime Perpetratio^ 

of committing it by other hand evasion 

K ^ Dy other hands, it might be useful indeeil 
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to those who seek only the escape from temporal punish¬ 
ment. but can be of no service to excuse me to that Being 
whom I chiefly fear offending: nay, it would greatly aggra¬ 
vate my guilt by so impudent an endeavour to impose 
upon Him, and by so wickedly involving others in my 
crime. Give me, therefore, no more advice of this kind; 
for this is my great comfort in all my afflictions, that it is 
in the power of no enemy to rob me of my conscience, nor 
will I ever be so much my own enemy as to injure it." 

Though our hero heard all this with proper contempt, he 
made no direct answer, but endeavoured to evade his 
proposal as much as possible, which he did with admirable 
dexterity: this method of getting tolerably well off, when 
you arc repulsed in your attack on a man's conscience, 
may be styled the art of retreating, in which the politician, 
as well as the general, hath sometimes a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying his great abilities in his profession. 

Wild, having made this admirable retreat, and argued 
away all design of involving his friend in the guilt of 
murder, concluded, however, that he thought him rather 
too scrupulous in not attempting his escape; and then, 
promising to use all such means as the other would permit 
in his scrv'ice, took his leave for the present. Heartfrec, 
having indulged himself an hour with his children, repaired 
to rest, which he enjoyed quiet and undisturbed: whilst 
Wild, disdaining repose, sat up all night, consulting how 
he might bring about the final destruction of his friend, 
without being beholden to any assistance from himself, 
which he now despaired of procuring. With the result of 
these consultations wc shall acquaint our reader in good 
time, but at present wc have matters of much more 
consequence to relate to him. fgy ^ 

CHAPTER VI 


The event of Fireblood's adventure: and a treaty of marriage, 
which might have been concluded either at Smithfield or 

St. James's 

Fireblood returned from his enterprise unsuccessful. The 
gentlema^n happened to go home another way than he had 
intended; so that the whole design miscarried. Fireblood 
had indeed robbed the coach, and had wantonly discharged 
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a pistol into it, which slightly wounded one of the pas¬ 
sengers in the arm. The booty he met with was not very 
considerable, though much greater than that with which 
he acquainted Wild; for of eleven pounds in money, two 
stiver watches, and a wedding-ring, he produced no more 
than Uvo guineas and the ring, which he protested with 
numberless oaths was his whole booty. However, when an 
advertisement of the robbery was published, with a reward 
promised for the ring and the watches. Fireblood was 
obliged to confess the whole, and to acquaint our hero 
where he had pawned the watches; which Wild, taking the 
full value of them for his pains, restored to the right owner. 

He did not fail catechizing his young friend on this 
occasion. He said he was sorr>' to see any of his gang 
guilty of a breach of honour: that without honour priggery 
was at an end; that if a p^ig had but honour he would over¬ 
look every vice in the world, ‘‘But, neverthcles-s," said 
he, "I will forgive you this time, as you are a hopeful lad; 
and I hope never afterwards to find you delinquent in this 
great point.” 


Wild had now brought his gang to great regularity: he 
was obeyed and feared by them all. He had likewise 
established an office, where all men who were robbed, 
paying the value only (or a little more) of their goods] 
might have them again. This was of notable use to 
several persons who had lost pieces of plate they had 
received from their grandmothers; to others who had a 
parbcular value for certain rings, watches, heads of canes 
snuff^xes. etc., for which they would not have taken 
twenty times as much as they were worth, either because 
t^y had them a little while or a long time, or that some¬ 
body else had had them before, or from some other such 
cxccUcnt rc^n, which often stamps a greater value on a 

toy than the great Bubble-boy himself would have the 
impudence to set upon it. 

By these means he seemed in so promising a way of 
it fortune, and was regarded in so thriving a 
g y ^1 the gentlemen of his acquaintance, as by the 
kee^r and turnkeys of Newgate. b;:\lr. Snap, and others 

the faking Mr. Wild 

Sten hVhtW seriously proposed what they had 

Sii® ^ between they- 

lamilies. by marrying his daughter Tishy to our hero 
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Ihis proposal was verj'^ readily accepted by the old 
gentleman, who promised to acquaint his son with it. 

On the morrow on which this message was delivered, 
our hero, little dreaming of the happiness which, of its 
own accord, was advancing so near towards him, had called 
Fireblood to him; and. after informing that youth of the 
violence of his passion for the young lady, and assuring 
him what confidence he reposed in him and his honour, he 
dispatched him to Miss Tishy with the following letter; 
which we here insert, not only as we take it to be extremely 
curious, but to be a much better pattern for that epistolary 
kind of writing which is generally called love-letters than 
any to be found in the academy oj compliments, and which 
we challenge all the beaus of our time to excel either in 
matter or spelling. 

Most divine and adnvhorable creeture, —I doubt not but 
those lls, briter than the son, which have kindled such a flam in 
my hart, have likewise the faculty of seeing it. It would be the 
hiest preassumption to imagio you eggnoraot of my loav. No, 
madam. I sollcmly purtest, that of all the butys in the unaversal 
glob, there is none kapablc of hatcracting my lls like you. 
Corts and pallaces would be to me deserts without your kumpaiiy, 
and with it a wilderness would have more charms than haven 
Itself. For I hop you mil bclevc me when I sware cverj* place 
in the univarsc is a haven with you. 1 am konvinced you must 
be sin&ibel of my violent passion for you, which, if I endevored to 
hid it, would be as impossible as for you, or the son, to hid your 
buty's. 1 assure you I have not slept a wink since I had the 
hapDCSS of seeing you last: therefore hop you will, out of Kum- 
passion, let me have the honour of seeing you this afternunc; 
for I am, with the greatest adwhoration. 

Most dcivine crccturc, 

lour most passionate amircr, 

Adwhorer, and slave, 

Jonathan Wvld 

If the spelling of this letter be not so strictly ortho¬ 
graphical. the reader wrill be pleased to remember that 
such a defect might be worthy of censure in a low and 
scholastic character, but can be no blemish in that sublime 
greatness of which we endeavour to raise a complete idea 
in this history. In which kind of composition spelling, 
or indeed any kind of human literature, hath never l>een 
thought a necessary ingredient; for if these sort of great 
personages can but complot and contrive their noble 
schemes, and hack and hew mankind sufficiently, there 
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will never be wanting fit and able persons who can spell 
to record their praises. Again, if it should be observed 
that the style of this letter doth not exactly correspond 
with that of our hero’s speeches, which we have here 
recorded, we answer, it is sufiicient if in these the historian 
adheres faithfully to the matter, though he embellishes 
the diction with some flourishes of his own eloquence, 
without which the excellent speeches recorded in ancient 
historians (particularly in Sallust) would have scarce been 
found in their wxitings. Nay, even amongst the modems, 
famous as they are for elocution, it may be doubted whether 
those inimitable harangues published in the monthly 
magazines came literally from the mouths of the Hurgos. 
etc., as they are there inserted, or whether we may not 
rather suppose some historian of great eloquence hath 
borrowed the matter only, and adorned it with those 
rhetorical flowers for which many of the said Hurgos are 
not so cxtremelv eminent. 

«ti.M li-'M X —.luonnug 

I witfjwuiuzoQ wuidv 


CHAPTER VH 

MalUrs preliminary to the marriage between 
Mr. Jonathan Wild and the chaste Latitia 

But to proceed with our history; Fircblood. having received 
this letter, and promised on his honour, with many volun¬ 
tary asseverations, to discharge his embassy faithfully 
went to visit the fair Lmtitia. The lady, having opened 

w disdain, and told 

conceive what Mr. Wild meant 
by troubling her with his impertinence: she begged him to 

had she known from 

I«ned It. But with you. young genUeman.” says she, 

orettv ^ sorry that so 

pretty a young man should be employed in such an errand ” 

^ ^ accent and 

vouth ^ Fircblood. who was no backward 

ITr r proceeded so 

ournamti!Jf'w""V^‘® actions with the rapidity of 
our narration, he m a few minutes ravished this fair creature. 
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or at least would have ravished her, if she had not, by a 
timely compliance, prevented him. 

Fireblood. after he had ravished as much as he could, 
returned to Wild, and acquainted him, as far as any wise 
man would, with what had passed; concluding with many 
praises of the young lady's beauty, with whom, he said, if 
his honour would have permitted him, he should himself 
have fallen in love; but, d—n him if he would not sooner 
l>e tom in pieces by wild horses than even think of injuring 
his friend. He asserted indeed, and swore so heartily, 
that, had not Wild been so thoroughly convinced of the 
impregnable chastity of the lady, he might have suspected 
his success: however, he was, by these means, entirely 
satisfied of his friend's inclination towards his mistress. 

Thus constituted were the love affairs of our hero, when 
his father brought him Mr. Snap's proposal. The reader 
must know' very little of love, or indeed of anything else, 
if he requires any information concerning the reception 
which this proposal met with. Not guilty never sounde<l 
svs'cetcr in the cars of a prisoner at the bar, nor the sound 
of a reprieve to one at the gallows, than did ever word of 
the old gentleman in the ears of our hero. He gave his 
father full power to treat in his name, and desired nothing 
more than expedition. 

The old people now met, and Snap, who had information 
from ills daughter of the violent passion of her lover, 
endeavoured to improve it to the best advantage, and 
^s'Oulcl have not only declined giving her any fortune 
himself, but have attempted to cheat her of what she owed 
to the liberality of her relations, particularly of a pint 
silver caudle-cup, the gift of her grandmother. However, 
in this the young lady herself after^vards took care to 
prevent him. As to the old Mr. Wild, he did not sufficienlly 
attend to all the designs of Snap, as his faculties were busily 
employed in designs of his own. to overreach (or, as others 
express it. to cheat) the said Mr. Snap, by pretending to 
giv'e his son a whole number for a chair, when in reality 
lie was entitled to a third only. 

While matters were thus settling between the old folks 
the young lady agreed to admit Mr. \Vild s visits, and, by 
degrees, began to entertain him with all the shew of 
affection which the great natural reserve of her temper, 
and the greater artificial rcscrv'c of her education, would 
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permit. At length, everything being agreed between their 
parents, settlements made, and the lady’s fortune (to wit, 
seventeen pounds and nine shillings in money and goods) 
paid down, the day for their nuptials was fixed, and they 
were celebrated accordingly. 

Most private histories, as well as comedies, end at tliis 
period: the historian and the poet both concluding they 
have done enough for their hero when thev have married 
him; or intimating rather that the rest of his life must be 
a dull calm of happiness, very delightful indeed to pass 
through, but somewhat insipid to relate; and matrimony 
in general must, I believe, without any dispute, be allowed 
to be this state of tranquil felicity, including so little 
variety, that, like Salisbur>- Plain, it affords only one 
prospect, a very pleasant one it must be confessed, but 
the same. 


Now there was all the probability imaginable that this 
contract would have proved of such happy note, both from 
the great accomplishments of the young lady, who was 
thought to be possessed of ever>' qualification necessary 
to make the marriage state happy, and from the truly 
ardent passion of .Mr. Wild; but. whether it was that 
nature and fortune had great designs for him to execute, 
and would not suffer his vast abilities to be lost and sunk 
in the arms of a wife, or whether neither nature nor fortune 
had any hand in the matter, is a point I will not determine. 
Certain it is that this match did not produce that .serene 
state %ve have mentioned above, but resembled the most 
turbulent and ruffled, rather than the most calm sea. 

I carinot here omit a conjecture, ingenious enough, of 
a friend of mine, who had a long intimacy in the Wild 
family. He hath often told me he fancied one reason of 
^e dissatisfactions which afterwards fell out between 
Wild and his lady, arose from the number of gallants to 
whom she had, before marriage, granted favours; for. says 

probable it is too. the lady might 
expect from her husband what she had before received 
from several, and. being angr>' not to find one man as good 

^ ten. she had, from that indignation, taken those steps 
which we cannot perfectly justify. ^ 

From this pereon I received the following dialogue, which 

U taken^o.vn^ve;ba?^ 

It passed on the day fortnight after they were married. 
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CHAPTER VHI 

A dialogue matrimonial, which passed between Jonathan 

Wild, Esq., and L<ztitia his wife, on the morning of the 

day fortnight on which his nuptials were celebrated; which 

concluded more amicably than those debates generally do 

Jonathan. My dear, I wish you would lie a little longer 
in bed this morning. 

Lc^(ilia. Indeed I cannot: I am engaged to breakfast 
with Jack Strongbow. 

Jonathan. I don't know what Jack Strongbow doth so 
often at my house. I assure you I am uneasy at it; for, 
though I have no suspicion of your virtue, yet it may 
injure your reputation in the opinion of my neighbours. 

Laiitia. I don't trouble my head about my neighbours; 
and they shall no more tell me what company I am to keep 
than my husband shall. 

Jonathan. A good wife would keep no company which 
made her husband unccisy. 

Lf^titia. You might have found one of those good wives, 
sir. if you had pleased; I had no objection to it. 

Jonathan. I thought 1 had found one in you. 

Latiiia, You did! I am very much obliged to you for 
thinking me so poor-spirited a creature; but I hope to 
convince you to the contrary. What, I suppose you took 
me for a raw .senseless girl, who knew nothing what other 
m«Trricd women do! 

Jonathan. No matter what I took you for; I have taken 
you for better and worse. 

Ldtitia, And at your own desire loo; for I am sure you 
never had mine. I should not have broken my heart if 
Mr. Wild had thought proper to bestow himself on any 
other more happy woman, Ha, ha! 

Jonathan. I hope, madam, you don’t imagine that w;is 
not in my power, or that I married you out of any kind 
of necessity. 

Lertitia. O no, sir; I am convinced there arc silly women 
enough. And far be it from me to accuse you of any 
necessity for a wife. I believe you could have been very 
well contented w-ith the state of a bachelor; I have no 
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reason to complain of your necessities; but that, you know, 
a woman cannot tell beforehand. 

Joixathan, I can't guess what you would insinuate, for 
I believe no woman had ever less reason to complain of her 
husband's want of fondness. 

LcFtitia. Then some, I am certain, have great reason to 
complain of the price they give for them. But I know 
better things. {These words were spoken with a very great 
air, and toss of the head.) 

Jonathan. Well, my sweeting, I will make it impossible 
for you to wish me more fond. 

Lceiitia. Pray, Mr. Wild, none of this nauseous behaviour, 
nor those odious words. I wish you were fond! I assure 
you, I don't know what you would pretend to insinuate of 
me. I have no wishes which misbecome a virtuous woman. 
No. nor should not. if I had marrietl for love. And 
especially now, when nobody, I am sure, can suspect me 
of any such thing. 

Jonathan. If you did not marry' for love why did you 
marry ? 

Littilia, Because it was convenient, and my parents 
forced me. 

Jonathan. I hope, madam, at least, you will not tell me 
to my face you have made your convenience of me. 

Latitia. I have made nothing of you; nor do I desire 
the honour of making anything of you. 

Jonathan. Yes, you have made a husband of me. 

Latitia. No, you made yourself so; for I repeat once 
more It was not my desire, but your own. 

Jonathan. You should think yourself obliged to me for 
that desu-e. 

LaltUa. sir! you was not so singular in it. I was 
not m d^pair. I have had other offers, and better too. 
he^”^^^**" ^ accepted them with all my 

LalUia. I must teU you. Mr. Wild, this is a very brutish 
manner m treating a woman to whom you have such 

vm ^T"’ ' despise 

Lr th?r i ^ paid 

thlt V ‘S preference I gave to you. I flattered myself 

rnnM^ gentleman; but I find you every 

y ontemptible and below my concern. 
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Jonathan. D—n you. madam, have I not the more 
reason to complain when you tell me you married for 
your conveaience only? 

Latxtia, Very fine truly. 1$ it behaviour worthy a man 
to swear at a woman ? Yet why should I mention what 
comes from a wretch whom I despise? 

Jonathan, Don't repeat that word so often. I despise 
you as heartily as you can me. And, to tell you a truth, 
I married you for my convenience likewise, to satisfy a 
passion which I have now satisfied, and you may be d—d 
for anything I care. 

JLcslitia, The world shall know how barbarously I am 
treated by such a villain. 

Jonathan. I need take very little pains to acquaint the 
world what a b—ch you are, your actions will demonstrate it. 

Latitia. Monster! I would advise you not to depend 
too much on my sex, and provoke me too far; for I can 
do you a mischief, and will, if you dare use me so, you 
villain I 

Jonathan. Begin whenever you please, mad«am; but 
assure yourself, the moment you lay aside the woman, 

I will treat you as such no longer; and if the first blow is 
yours, I promise you the last shall be mine. 

Latitia. Use me as you will; but d—n me if ever you 
shall use me as a woman again; for may I be cursed if ever 
I enter into your bed more. 

Jonathan. May I be cursed if that abstinence be not the 
greatest obligation you can lay upK>n me; for I assure you 
faithfully your person was all I had ever any regard for; 
and that I now loathe and detest as much as ever I 
liked it. 

LcBiitia. It is impossible for two people to agree better; 
for I always detested your person; and as for any other 
regard, you must be convinced I never could have any 
for you. 

Jonathan. Why, then, since we are come to a right 
understanding, as we arc to live together, suppose we 
agreed, instead of quarrelling and abusing, to be civil to 
each other. 

Lcstitia. With all my heart. 

Jonathan. Let us shake hands then, and hencefor%vards 
never live like man and wife; that is, never be loving nor 
over quarrel. 
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Latitia. Agreed. But pray, Mr. Wild, why b—ch? 
WTiy did you suffer such a word to escape you ? 

Jonathan. It is not worth your remembrance. 

Latitia. You agree I shall converse ^vith whomsoever 
I please? 

Jonathan. Without control? And I have the same 
liberty? 

Latitia. When I interfere may every’ curse you can wish 
attend me! 

Jonathan. Let us now take a farewell kiss, and may I be 
hanged if it is not the sweetest you ever gave me. 

Latitia. But why b—ch? Methinks I should be glad 
to know why b—ch? 

At which words he sprang from the bed. d—ing her 
temper heartily. She returned it again with equal abuse, 
which was continued on both sides while he was dressing. 
However, they agreed to continue steadfast in this new 
n^lution: and the joy arising on that occasion at length 
dismissed them pretty cheerfully from each other, though 
Laetitia could not help concluding with the words ‘‘Whv 
b—ch?" ^ 


CHAPTER IX 

Observations on the foregoing dialogue, together with a base 

design on our luro. which must be detested by every lover 
of GREATNESS 


Th^ did this dialogue (which, though we have termed it 
matni^nial. had indeed very’ little savour of the sweets 
o matnmony in it) produce at last a resolution more wise 
than s^ctly pious, and which, if they could have rigidly 
a ere to it, might have prevented some unpleasant 
momim as well to our hero as to his serene consort; but 
^eir hatred was so very great and unaccountable that they 
ever could bear to see the least composure in one another's 
wuntcnance without attempting to ruffle it. This set 
inem on ^ many contrivances to plague and vex one 
aether that, as their proximity afforded them such 

executing their malicious purposes, 
ey seldom passed one easy or quiet day together. 
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And this, reader, and no other, is the cause of those 
many inquietudes which thou must have observed to 
disturb the repose of some married couples who mistake 
implacable hatred for indifference; for why should Cor- 
vinus, who liv« in a round of intrigue, and seldom doth, 
and never willingly would, dally with his wife, endeavour 
to prevent her from the satisfaction of an intrigue in her 
turn ? ^Vhy doth Camilla refuse a more agreeable invita* 
tion abroad, only to expose her husband at his own table 
at home? In short, to mention no more instances, whence 
can all the quarrels, and jealousies, and jars proceed in 
people who have no love for each other, unless from that 
noble passion above mentioned, that desire, according to 
my Lady Betty Modish, of curing each other of a smile. 

We thought proper to give our reader a short taste of 
the domestic state of our hero, the rather to sliew him that 
great men are subject to the same frailties and incon¬ 
veniences in ordinary life with little men, and that heroes 
are really of the same species with other human creatures, 
notwithstanding all the pains they tlicmsclvcs or their 
flatterers take to assert the contrary; and that they differ 
chiefly in the immensity of their greatness, or, as the 
vulgar erroneously call it, villainy. Now, therefore, that 
we may not dwell too long on low scenes in a histor>’ of 
the sublime kind, we shall return to actions of a higher 
note and more suitable to our purpose. 

When the boy Hymen had, with his lighted torch, 
driven the boy Cupid out of doors, that is to say, in common 
phrase, when the violence of Mr. Wild's passion (or rather 
appetite) for the chaste L^titia began to abate, he returned 
to visit his friend Heartfree, who was now in the liberties 
of the Fleet, and had appeared to the commission of 
bankruptcy against him. Here he met with a more cold 
reception than he himself had apprehended. Heartfree 
had long entertained suspicions of Wild, but these suspicions 
had from time to time boon confounded with circumstances, 
and principally smothered with that amazing confidence 
which was indeed the most striking virtue in our hero. 
Heartfree was unwilling to condemn his friend without 
certain evidence, and laid hold on every probable semblance 
to acquit him; but the proposal made at his last visit had 
so totally blackened his character in this poor man's 
opinion, that it entirely fixed the wavering S4^e. and he 
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no longer doubted but that our hero was one of the greatest 
villains in the world. 

Circumstances of great improbability often escape men 
who devour a stor>’ with greedy ears; the reader, therefore, 
cannot wonder that Heart free, whose passions were so 
variously concerned, first for the fidelity*, and secondly for 
the safety of his wife; and. lastly, who was so distracted 
with doubt concerning the conduct of his friend, should at 
this relation pass unobserved the incident of his being 
committed to the boat by the captain of the priv*atecr, 
which he had at the time of his telling so lamely accounted 
for; but now, when Heartfree came to reflect on the whole, 
and with a high prepossession against Wild, the absurdity 
of this fact glared in his eyes and struck him in the most 
sensible manner. At length a thought of great horror 
suggested itself to his imagination, and this was, whether 
the whole was not a fiction, and Wild, who was. as he had 
learned from his own mouth, equal to any undertaking 
how black soever, had not spirited away, robbe<l. and 
murdered his wife. 

Intolerable as this apprehension was. he not only turned 
it round and examined it carefully in his own mind, but 
acquainted young Friendly with it at their next interview*, 
hriendly. who detested Wild (from that envy probably 
with which these great characters naturally inspire low 
fellow's), encouraged these suspicions so much, that Heart- 
free resolved to attach our hero and carry him before a 
magistrate. 

This resolution had been some time taken, and Friendly. 
With a warrant and a constable, had with the utmost 
diligence searched several days for our hero; but. whether 
It was that in compliance with modem custom he had 
retired to spend the honeymoon with his bride, the only 
moon indeed in which it is fashionable or customary* for 
e married parties to have any correspondence with each 
o er. or perhaps his habitation might for particular 
reasons be usually kept a secret, like those of some feu- 
great men whom unfortunately the law hath left out of 
a reasonable as well as honourable provision which it 

security of the persons of other great men. 
u lid resolved to perform works of supererogation in 
me way of honour, and. though, no hero is obliged to 
answer the chaUenge of my lord chief justice, or indeed of 
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any other magistrate, but may with unblemished reputa.- 
tion slide away from it. yet such was the bravery, such the 
greatness, the magnanimity of Wild, that he appeared in 
person to it. 

Indeed envy may say one thing, which may lessen the 
glory of this action, namely, that the said Mr. Wild knew 
nothing of the said warrant or challenge; and as thou 
mayest be assured, reader, that the malicious fury will 
omit nothing which can anyvvays sully so great a character, 
so she hath endeavoured to account for this second visit 
of our hero to his friend Heartfree from a very different 
motive than that of asserting his own innocence. 


CH.VPTER X 

J\Ir. Wild with unprecedented generosity visits his friend 
Heartfree, and the ungrateful reception he met with 

It hath been said then that Mr. Wild, not being able on the 
strictest examination to find in a certain spot of human 
nature called his own heart the least grain of that pitiful 
low quality called honesty, had resolved, perhaps a little 
too generally, that there was no such thing. He. therefore, 
imputed the resolution with which Mr. Heartfr^ had so 
positively refused to concern himself in murder, cither to a 
fear of bloodying his hands or the apprehension of a ghost, 
or lest he should make an additional example m that 
excellent book caUed God's Revenge against Murder-, and 
doubted not but he would (at least in his present necessity) 
agree without scruple to a simple robbery, especially where 
any considerable booty should be proposed, and the safety 
of the attack plausibly made appear; which if he could 
prevail on him to undertake, he would immediately aftcr- 
™ds get him impeached, convicted, and hanged. He no 
sooner, therefore, had discharged his duties to Hym^, and 
heard that Heartfree had procured himself the liberties of 
the Fleet, than he resolved to visit him, and to prop<^a 
robbery with all tlie allurements of profit, case, and safety. 
%ii7proposai was no sooner made than it was answered 

Kv Wrfsartfrec in the following manner: 

I might have hoped the answer which I gave to your 
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fornier advice would have prevented me from the danger of 
receiving a second affront of this kind. An affront I call 
it. and surely, if it be so to call a man a villain, it can be 
no less to shew him you suppose him one. Indeed, it may 
be wondered how any man can arrive at the boldness, I 
may say impudence, of first making such an overture to 
another: surely it is seldom done, unless to those who have 
previously betrayed some sjTnptoms of their own baseness. 
If I have therefore shewn you any such, these insults are 
more pardonable; but I assure you, if such appear, they 
discharge all their malignance ouUvardly, and reflect not 
even a shadow within; for to me baseness seems inconsistent 
with this rule, of doing no other person an injury 
FROM any motive OR ON ANY CONSIDERATION WHATEVER. 


This, sir. is the rule by which I am determine<l to walk, nor 
can that man justify disbelieving me who will not own he 
walks not by it himself. But, whether it be allowed to 
Csmie or no, or whether I feel the good effects of its being 
practised by others, I am resolved to maintain it; for surely 
no man can reap a benefit from my pursuing it equal to 
the comfort I myself enjoy: for what a ravishing thought, 
'^how replete with ecstasy, must the consideration be. that 
, Almighty Goodness is by its owm nature engaged to reward 
^ me! How indifferent must, such a persuasion make a 
M man to all the occurrences of this life! WTiat trifles must 
X to himself both the enjoyments and the 

affhctions of this world! How easily must he acquiesce 
^ under missing the former, and how patiently will he submit 
to the latter, who is convinced that his failing of a transitory 
imperfect reward here is a most certain argument of his 
o one permanent and complete hereafter! Dost 

thmk then thou little, paltry, mean animal (with 
such language did he treat our truly great man), that I will 
comfortable expectations for any pitiful reward 

promise to me; for that sordid 
^ undertaken by the 

bv barbarities and iniquities committed 

art ^ "worthless acquisition, which such as thou 

^ of ? ” The former 

b^t^e lat Jr^ ^casioned much yawning in our hero. 

rTee to nf collecting his 

S^summ ,'k constable, who had 

been summoned by Heartfree on Wild's first appearance 
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entered the room, and seized the great man just as his 
wrath was bursting from his lips. 

The dialogue which now ensued is not worth relating: 
Wild %vas soon acquainted with the reason of this rough 
treatment, and presently conveyed before a magistrate. 

Notwithstanding the doubts raised by Mr. Wild's lawyer 
on his examination, he insisting that the proceeding was 
improper, for that a writ de hofnine rcplegiando should issue, 
and on the return of that a capias in withernam, the justice 
inclined to commitment, so that Wild was driven to other 
methods for his defence. He. therefore, acquainted the 
justice that there was a young man likewise with him in the 
boat, and begged that he might be sent for, which request 
was accordingly granted, and the faithful Achates (Mr. 
Fireblood) was soon produced to bear testimony for his 
friend, which he did with so much becoming zeal, and went 
througli his examination with such coherence (though he 
was forced to collect his evidence from the liints given him 
by Wild in the presence of the justice and the accusers), 
that, as here was direct ev'idencc against mere presumption, 
our hero was most honourably acquitted, and poor Heart- 
free was charged by the justice, the audience, and all 
others who aftenvards heard the stor>’, with the blackest 
ingratitude, in attempting to take away the life of a man 
to whom he had such eminent obligations. 

Lest so vast an effort of friendship as this of Fireblood's 
should too violently surprise the reader in this degenerate 
age, it may be proper to inform him that, beside the tics 
of engagement in the siime employ, another nearer and 
stronger alhance subsisted between our hero an<l this 
youth, which latter was just departed from the arms of 
the lovely La.‘titia when he received her husband s message; 
an instance which may' also serv'c to justify those strict 
intercourses of love and acquaintance which so commonly 
subsist in modern history between the husband and gallant, 
displaying the vast force of friendship contracted by this 
more honourable than legal alliance, which is thought to 
be at present one of the strongest l>onds of amity l>etwccn 
great men. and the most reputable as well as easy way to 
their favour. 

Four months had now passed since Heartfrcc s hrst 
confinement, and his affairs had begun to wear a more 
benign aspect; but they were a good deal injured by this 
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attempt on Wild (so dangerous is any attack on a great 
man), several of his neighbours, and particularly one or 
two of his own trade, industriously endeavouring, from 
their bitter animosity against such kind of iniquity, to 
spread and exaggerate his ingratitude as much as possible; 
not in the least scrupling, in the violent ardour of their 
indignation, to add some small circumstances of their own 
knowledge of the many obligations conferred on Heartfrec 
by Wild. To all these scandals he quietly submitted, 
comforting himself in the consciousness of his own inno¬ 
cence. and confiding in time, the sure friend of justice, 
to acquit him. 


CHAPTER XI 

A scheme so deeply laid, that it shames all the politics of 
this our age; with digression and subdigression 

Wild having now. to the hatred he bore Heartfrec on 
account of those injuries he had done him. an additional 
spur from this injury received (for so it appeared to him, 
who, no more than the most ignorant, considered how truly 
he deserved it), applied his utmost industry to accomplish 
the rum of one whose very name sounded cnlious in his 
eare; when luckily a scheme arose in his imagination which 
not only promised to effect it securely, but (which pleased 
mm most) by means of the mischief he had already done 
him; and which would at once load him with the imputa¬ 
tion of having committed what he himself had done to 
him. and would bring on him the severest punishment for 
a lact of which he was not only innocent, but had already 

Saf^r?^ "“ r®. than to 

narge him with having conveyed away his wife with his 

most valuable effects, in order to defraud hLs 

resomM than he immediately 

r ‘t in execution. What remained to 

be emni ^ quomodo. and the person or tool to 

UT ' from that 

Utter Jh in this-that whereas, on the 

yo^r^yes whas^uJ ' continually before 

in an ^ ^ under-actors are not seen above once 

an e emng, now. on the former, tlie hero or great man 
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is always behind the curtain, and seldom or never appears 
or doth anything in his own person. He doth indeed, in 
this GRAND DR.'^MA, rather perform the part of the prompter, 
and doth instruct the well-drest figures, who are strutting 
in public on the stage, what to say and do. To say the 
truth, a puppet-show will illustrate our meaning better, 
where it is the master of the show (the great man) who 
dances and moves everything, whether it be the King of 
Muscovy or whatever other potentate alias puppet which 
we behold on the stage; but he himself keeps wisely out 
of sight: for. should he once appear, the %vhole motion 
would be at an end. Not that any one is ignorant of his 
being there, or supposes that the puppets arc not mere 
sticks of wood, and he himself the sole mover; but as this 
(though every one knows it) doth not appear visibly, i.e. 
to their eyes, no one is ashamed of consenting to be imposed 
upon; of helping on the drama, by calling the several sticks 
or puppets by the names which the master hath allotted 
to them, and by assigning to each the character which the 
great man is pleased they shall move in, or rather in which 
he himself is pleased to move them. 

It would l>e to supF>ose tliee, gentle reader, one of very 
little knowledge in this world, to imagine thou hast never 
seen some of these puppet-shows which arc so frequently 
acted on the great stage; but though thou shouldst have 
resided all thy days in those remote parts of this island 
which great men seldom visit, yet. if thou hast any penetra¬ 
tion. thou must have had some occasions to admire both 
the solemnity of countenance in the actor and the gravity 
in the spectator, while some of those farces are earned on 
which are acted almost daily in every village in the kingdom. 
He must have a very despicable opinion of mankind indeed 
who can conceive them to be imposed on as often as they 
appear to be so. The truth is, they are in Uie same situa¬ 
tion with the readers of romances; who. though they know 
the whole to be one entire fiction, nevertheless agree to be 
deceived; and, as these find amusement, so do the others 
find ease and convenience in this concurrence. But. this 
being a subdigression. I return to my digression. 

A GREAT MAN ought to do liis busincss by others; to 
employ hands, as we have before said, to his purposes, and 
keep himself as much behind the curtain as possible; and 
though it must be acknowledged that two very great men. 
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whose names will be both recorded in history, did in these 
latter times come forth themselves on the stage, and did 
hack and hew and lay each other most cruelly open to the 
diversion of the spectators, yet this must be mentioned 
rather as an example of avoidance than imitation, and is to 
be ascribed to the number of those instances which serve 
to evince the truth of these maxims: Nemo tnorialium 
omnibtts horis $apit. Ira furor brevis est, etc. 


CHAPTER XII 

New instances of Friendly's folly, etc. 

To return to my history’, which, having rested itself a little, 
IS now ready to proceed on its journey: Fireblood was the 
person chosen by Wild for this service. He liad. on a late 
occasion, experienced the talents of this youth for a good 
round perjury. He immediately, therefore, found him 
out, and proposed it to him; when, receiving his instant 
assent, they consulted together, and soon framed an 
evidence, which, being communicated to one of the most 
bitter and severe creditors of Heartfree. by him laid before 
a magistrate, and attested by the oath of Fireblood. the 
justice granted his warrant; and Heartfree was accordinelv 
apprehended and brought before him. 

When the officers came for this poor %vretch they found 
(ij^verting himself with his little chUdren. the 

Ef/.f Tthe elder was 
of ^ disUnce from him with Friendly. One 

veil ^ ^ t>ut one 

fr Jw^??\ ^ acquainting Heart- 

and lea!^. t>ade him come along and be d—d, 

they ® bastards, for so. he said, he supposed 

sumriseH K ^ •®6acy to the parish. Heartfree was much 
bim • but ^ warrant for felony against 

officer lav daughter, when she saw the 

Dlav unA father, immediately quitted her 

out^’”You*3ian‘"® bursting into tears, cried 

niffians offe^ tn?! T ” the other 

but Heartfri**. ^rudely from his knees; 
artfree started up, and. catching the fellow by the 
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collar, dashed his head so violently against the wail, that, 
had he had any brains, he might possibly have lost them 
by the blow. 

The officer, like most of those heroic spirits who insult 
men in adversity, had some prudence mixt with his zeal 
for justice. Seeing, therefore, this rough treatment of his 
companion, he began to pursue more gentle methods, and 
very civilly desired Mr. Heartfree to go with him, seeing 
he was an officer, and obliged to execute his warrant; that 
he was sorry for his misfortune, and hoped he would be 
acquitted. The other answered: ‘*He should patiently 
submit to the laws of his country, and would attend him 
whither he was ordered to conduct him"; then, taking 
leave of his children with a tender kiss, he recommended 
them to the care of Friendly, who promised to see them 
safe home, and then to attend him at the justice's, whose 
name and abode he had learned of the constable. 

Friendly arrived at the magistrate's house just as that 
gentleman had signed the mittimus against his friend; 
for the evidence of Fireblood was so clear and strong, and 
the justice w-as so incensed against Heartfree, and so con¬ 
vinced of his guilt, that he would hardly hear him speak 
in his own defence, which the reader perhaps, when he 
hears the evidence against him. will be less inclined to 
censure; for this witness deposed: "That he had been, by 
Heartfree himself, employed to carry the orders of em- 
l>ezzling to Wild, in order to be delivered to his wife; that 
he had been afterwards present with Wild and her at the 
inn when they took coach for Harwich, where she shewed 
him the casket of jewels, and desired him to tell her husband 
that she had fully executed his command"; and this he 
swore to have been done after Heartfree had notice of the 
commission, and, in order to bring it within that time, 
Fireblood. as well as Wild, swore that Mrs. Heartfree lay 
several days concealed at Wild's house before her departure 
for Holland. 

When Friendly found the Justice obdurate, and that all 
he could say had no effect, nor was it any way possible for 
Heartfree to escape being committed to Newgate, he resolved 
to accompany him thither; where, when they arrived, the 
turnkey would have confined Heartfree (he having no 
money) amongst the common felons; but Friendly would 
not permit it, and advanced every shilling he had in his 
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pocket, to procure a room in the press-yard for his friend, 
which indeed, through the humanity of the keeper, he did 
at a cheap rate. 

They spent that day together, and in the evening the 
prisoner dismissed his friend, desiring him. after many 
thanks for his fidelity, to be comforted on his account. 
"I know not.” says he. “how far the malice of my enemy 
may prevail; but whatever my sufierings are, I am con¬ 
vinced my innocence will somewhere be rewarded. If, 
therefore, any fatal accident should happen to me (for he 
who is in the hands of perjury may apprehend the worst), 
my dear Friendly, be a father to my poor children”; at 
which words the tears gushed from his eyes. The other 
begged him not to admit any such apprehensions, for that 
he would employ his utmost diligence in his service, and 
doubted not but to subvert any villainous design laid for 
his destruction, and to make his innocence appear to the 
world as white as it was in his own opinion. 

We cannot help mentioning a circumstance here, though 
we doubt it will appear very unnatural and incredible to 
our reader; which is, that, notwithstanding the former 
character and behaviour of Heartfree, this story of his 
embezzling was so far from surprising his neighbours, that 
many of them declared they expected no better from him. 
^me were assured he could pay forty shillings in the pound 
»I he would. Others had overheard hints formerly pass 
tween him and Mrs. Heartfree which had given them 
suspicions. And what is most astonishing of all is, that 
many of those who had before censured him for an extra- 
agant. heedless fool, now no less confidently abused him 
Jor a cunning, tricking, avaricious knave. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Fireblood which will surprise; aud 

of the Miss Snaps, which will 
greatly concern the reader 

m^dSn^tP all these censures abroad, and 

NeweaEl^L^‘ misfortunes at home. Heartfree in 

hero noblvS-^ 'l^'^^' undisturbed repose; while our 
y disdaining rest, lay sleepless all night, partly 
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from the apprehensions of Mrs. Heartfree's return before 
he had executed his scheme, and partly from a suspicion 
lest Fircblood should betray him; of whose infidelity he 
had, nevertheless, no other cause to maintain any fear, 
but from his knowing him to be an accomplished rascal, 
as the vulgar term it, a complete great man in our language. 
And indeed, to confess the truth, these doubts were not 
without some foundation: for the very same thought 
unluckily entered the head of that noble youth, who 
considered whether he might not possibly sell himself for 
some advantage to the other side, as he had yet no promise 
from Wild; but this was, by the sagacity of the latter, 
prevented in the morning with a profusion of promises, 
which shewed him to l>e of the most generous temper in 
the world, with which Fircblood was extremely well satis¬ 
fied. and made use of so many protestations of his faithful¬ 
ness that he convinced Wild of the justice of his suspicions. 

At this time an accident happened, which, though it 
did not immediately afiect our hero, we cannot avoid 
relating, as it occasioned great confusion in his family, as 
well as in the family of Snap. It is indeed a calamity 
highly to be lamented, when it stains untainted blood, and 
happens to an honourable house—an injury never to be 
repaired—a blot never to be wiped out—a sore never to 
be healed. 7 'o detain my reader no longer. Miss Theodosia 
Snap was now safely <lelivcrcd of a male infant, the product 
of an amour which that beautiful (O that I could say 
virtuous I) creature had with the count. 

Mr. Wild and his lady were at breakfast when Mr. Snap, 
with all the agonies of despair both in his voice and coun¬ 
tenance, brought them this melancholy news. Our hero, 
who had (as we have said) wonderful good-nature when his 
greatness or interest was not concerned, instead of reviling 
his sister-in-law, asked with a smile: " Who was the father? 
But the chaste Lxtitia. we repeat the chaste, for well did 
she now deserve that epithet, received it in another manner. 
She fell into the utmost fury at the relation, reviled her 
sister in the bitterest terms, and vowed she would never 
sec nor speak to her more; then burst into tears and 
lamented over her father that such dishonour should ever 
happen to him and herself. At length she fell severely on 
her husband for the light treatment which be gave this 
fatal accident. She told him he was unworthy of the 

f. 
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honour he enjoyed of mairj’ing into a chaste family. That 
she looked on it as an affront to her virtue. That if he 
had married one of the naught^*' hussies of the town he 
could have behaved to her in no other manner. She 
concluded with desiring her father to make an example of 
the slut, and to turn her out of doors; for that she would 
not otherwise enter his house, being resolved never to 
set her foot within the same threshold with the trollop, 
whom she detested so much the more because (which was 
perhaps true) she was her own sister. 

So violent, and indeed so outrageous, wcis this cliaste 
lady's love of virtue, that she could not forgive a single 
slip (indeed the only one Theodosia had ever made) in her 
own sister, in a sister who loved her, and to whom she 
owed a thousand obligations. 

Perhaps the severity of Mr. Snap, who greatly felt the 
injury done to the honour of his family, would have relented, 
had not the parish*officers boon extremely pressing on tliis 
occasion, and for want of security, conveyed the unhappy 
young lady to a place, the name of which, for the honour of 
w Snaps, to whom our hero was so nearly allied, we bury 
w eternal oblivion; where she suffered so much correction 
or her crime, that the good-natured reader of the male 
nd may be inclined to compassionate her, at least to 
nnagine she was sufficiently punished for a fault which, 
submission to the chaste Laetitia and all other strictly 
uous ladies, it should be either less criminal in a woman 
10 Mmmit, or more so in a man to solicit her to it. 
in return to our hero, who was a living and strong 

s^ce that human greatness and happiness are not 
fri&h^ i^parable. He was under a continual alarm of 
1^1 jealousies. He thought every man 

k* ^ ^ ''^ore a knife for his throat, and a pair ot scissors 
P^rse. M for his own gang particularly, he was 
th^m ^k ^ ^^^i^^eed there was not a single man amongst 
o would not, for the value of five shillings, bring 
broket* ^ These apprehensions so constantly 

to ^ assiduously on his guard 

formed • circumvent any designs which might be 
the condition, to any other than 

than fk ambition, might seem rather deplorable 

^ the object of envy or desire 
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CHAPTER XIV 


In which our hero makes a speech well worthy to be celebrated; 
and the behaviour of one of the gang, perhaps more 
unnatural than any other part of this history 

Thkre was in the gang a man named Blueskin. one of those 
merchants who trade in dead oxen, sheep, etc., in short, 
what the vulgar call a butcher. This gentleman had two 
qualities of a great man. viz. undaunted courage, and an 
absolute contempt of those ridiculous distinctions of meum 
and tuum, which would cause endless disputes did not the 
law happily decide them by converting both into suum. 
The common form of exchanging property by trade seemed 
to him too tedious: he. therefore, resolved to quit the 
mercantile profession, and. falling acquainted with some of 
Mr. Wild's people, he provided himself with arms, and 
enlisted of the gang; in which he behaved for some time 
with great decency and order, and submitted to accept 
such share of the booty with the rest as our hero allotted him. 

But this subserviency agreed ill with his temper; for 
we should have before remembered a third heroic quality, 
namely, ambition, which was no inconsiderable part of his 
composition. One day. therefore, having robbed a gentle¬ 
man at Windsor of a gold watch, which, on its being 
advertised in the newspapers, with a considerable reward, 
was demanded of him by Wild, he peremptorily refused to 


How, Mr. Blueskin I" says Wild; "you will not deliver 
the watch’" "No. Mr. Wild.” answered he; I have 
taken it. and will keep it; or. if I dispose of it. I will d'^sc 
of it myself, and keep the money for which I sell it. 
"Sure” replied Wild, "you have not the ««uranco to 
pretend you have any property or right in this watch. 
" 7 am cLtain." returned Blueskin. "whether I -my 

right in it or no. you can prove none. I will 
cries the other. " to shew I have an absolute right to ‘t. and 

t?at by the laws of our gang, of which I -- 

, * ^ "Ik now not who put you ut the hc^d of it, 

who M cc'rta.„.y did it tor thoir 

^ th-it vou might conduct them the better m their 

or tho richest booties, prevent 
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surprises, pack juries, bribe evidence, and so contribute to 
their benefit and safety; and not to convert all their labour 
and hazard to your own benefit and advantage.” "You 
are greatly mistaken, sir,” answered Wild; "you are talking 
of a legal society, where the chief magistrate is always 
chosen for the public good, which, as we see in all the 
legal societies of the world, he constantly consults, daily 
contributing, by his superior skill, to their prosperit>’. and 
not sacrificing their good to his own wealth, or pleasure, 
or humour; but in an illegal society or gang, as this of ours. 
It is othenvise; for who would be at the head of a gang, 
unless for his own interest ? And without a bead, you know, 
you cannot subsist. Nothing but a head, and obedience 


to tliat bead, can preser\e a gang a moment from destruc¬ 
tion. It is absolutely better for you to content yourselves 
with a moderate reward, and enjoy that in safety at the 
disposal of your chief, than to engross the whole with the 
haz^ird to which you will be liable w'ithout his protection. 
And surely there is none in the whole gang who hath less 
reason to complain than you; you have tasted of my 
favours: witness that piece of ribbon you wear in your hat, 
with which I dubbed you captain. Therefore pray, captain! 
deliver the watch.” ”D—n your cajoling.” says Blue- 
skin: "do you think I value myself on this bit of riblxjn, 
which 1 could have lx)ught myself for sixpence, and have 
worn without your leave? Do you imagine I think myself 
a captain because you. whom I know not empowered to 
make one. call me so? The name of captain is but a 
shadow: the men and the salary are the substance; and 
i am not to be bubbled with a shadow. I will be called 
^ptain no longer, and he who flatters me by that name 
I shall think affronts me. and I will knock him do^vn, 

^ unreasonably?" 

criw Wild. Are you not respected as a captain by the 
whoe gang since my dubbing you so? But it is the 
shadow only, ,t seems; and you will knock a man down 
affronting you who calls you captain! Might not a 
n as reasonably tell a minister of sUtc: Sir. you have 
eave^ ^ Woie only ? The ribbon or the bauble that you 

TreatZtT^ / --- 

kZw m JjT ^ho have done so. I 

ow myself to be a scoundrel, and so have been those few 
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ancestors I can remember. or have ever heard of. Therefore 
I am resolved to knock the first man dotvn who calls me sir or 
right honourable. But all great and wise men think them¬ 
selves sufficiently repaid by what procures them honour 
and precedence in the gang, without enquiring into sub¬ 
stance; nay, if a title or a feather be equal to this purpose, 
they are substance, and not mere shadows. But I have 
not time to argue with you at present, so give me the 
watch without any more deliberation.” "I am no more a 
friend to deliberation than yourself,” answered Blueskin, 
“and so I tell you, once for all, by G— I will never give 
you the watch, no, nor will I ever hereafter surrender any 
part of my booty. I won it, and I will wear it. Take 
your pistols yourself, and go out on the highway and 
don't lazily think to fatten yourself with the dangers and 
pains of other people.” At which words he departed in 
a fierce mood, and repaired to the tavern used by the gang, 
where he had appointed to meet some of his acquaintance, 
whom he informed of what had passed between him and 
Wild, and advised them all to follow his e.xamplc; which 
they all readily agree<i to, and Mr. Wild's d—tion was the 
universal toast; in drinking bumpers to which they had 
finished a large bowl of punch, when a constable, with a 
numerous attendance, and Wild at their head, entered the 
room and seized on Blueskin. whom his companions, when 
they saw our hero, did not dare attempt to rescue. The 
watch was found upon him, which, together with Wild’s 
information, was more than sufficient to commit him to 
Newgate. 

In the evening Wild and the re.st of those who had been 
drinking with Blueskin met at the tavern, where nothing 
was to be seen but the profoundest submission to their 
leader. They vilified and abused Blue.skin, as much as 
they had before abused our hero, and now repeated the 
same toast, only changing the name of Wild into that of 
Blueskin: all agreeing with Wild that the watch found m 
his pocket, and which must be a fatal evidence against 
him, was a just judgment on his disobedience and revolt. 

Thus did this great man by a resolute and timely example 
(for he went directly to the justice when Blueskin left him) 
quell one of the most dangerous conspiracies which could 
possibly arise in a gang, and which, had it been permit^ 
one day's growth, would inevitably have ended m his 
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destruction; so much doth it behove all great men to be 
eternally on their guard, and expeditious in the e.xecution 
of their purposes; while none but the weak and honest can 
indulge themselves in remissness or repose. 

The Achates. Fireblood, had been present at both these 
meetings; but, though he had a little too hastily concurred 
in cursing his friend, and in vowing his perdition, yet now 
he saw all that scheme dissolved he returned to his integrity, 
of which he gave an incontestable proof, by informing Wild 
of the measures which had been concerted against him. in 
which he said he had pretended to acquiesce, in order the 
better to betray them; but this, as he aftenvards confc.ssed 
on his deathbed at Tyburn, wa.s only a copy of his coun¬ 
tenance; for that he was, at that time, as sincere and hearty 
in his opposition to Wild as any of his companions. 

Our hero received Fircblood’s information with a very 
placid countenance. He said, as the gang had seen their 
errors, and repented, nothing was more noble than forgive¬ 
ness. But. though he was pleased modestly to ascribe this 
to his lenity, it really arose from much more noble and 
political principles. He considered that it would be dan¬ 
gerous to attempt the punishment of so many; besides, he 
nattered himself that fear would keep them in order: and 
indeed Fireblood had told him nothing more than he knew 
before, viz. that they were all complete prigs, whom he 
was to govern by their fears, and in whom he was to place 
no more confidence than was necessary*, and to watch 
them with the utmost caution and circumspection: for a 
rogue, he wisely said, like gunpowder, must be used with 
cainion; since both are altogether as liable to blow up the 
party himself who uses them as to execute his mischievous 
pur^se against some other person or animal. 

We will now repair to Newgate, it being the place where 

« history are hastening as fast 

possible: and. to confess the truth, it is a castle very 

improper or misbecoming habitation for 
durtn^fiJ And as this scene will continue 

new Loif '^®v. "'® shall open it with a 

closing our third ^ake this opportunity of 
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CHAPTER I 

A sentiment of the ordinary's, worthy to be ivritUn in letters 

of gold : a very extraordinary instance of folly in Friendly, 

and a dreadful accident which befell our hero 

Heartfree had not been long in Newgate before his 
frequent convereation with his children, and other instances 
of a good heart, which betrayed themselves in his actions 
and conversation, created an opinion in all about him that 
he was one of the silliest fellows in the universe. The 
ordinary himself, a very sagacious as well as very worthy 
person, declared that he was a cursed rogue, but no 
conjurer. 

What indeed might induce the former, i.e. the roguish 
part of this opinion in the ordinary, was a wicked sentiment 
which Heartfree one day disclosed in conversation, and 
which we, who are truly orthodox, will not pretend to 
justify, that he believed a sincere Turk would be saved. 
To this the gcKxl man, with becoming zeal and indignation, 
answered, " I know not what may become of a sincere 
Turk: but. if this be your persuasion, I pronounce it impos¬ 
sible you should be saved. No. sir; so far from a sincere 
Turk’s being within the pale of salvation, neither will 
any sincere Presbyterian. Anabaptist, nor Quaker whatever, 
be saved.” 

But neither did the one nor the other part of this character 
prevail on Friendly to abandon his old master. He spent 
his whole time with him. except only those hours when he 
was absent for his sake, in procuring evidence for him 
against his trial, which was now shortly to come on. Indeed 
this young man was the only comfort, besides a clear 
conscience and the hopes beyond the grave, which this poor 
wretch had: for the sight of his children was like one of 
those alluring pleasures which men in some diseases indulge 
themselves often fatally in. which at once flatter and 
heighten their malady. 
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Friendly being one day present while Heartfree was. 
with tears in his eyes, embracing his eldest daughter, and 
lamenting the hard fate to which he feared he should be 
obliged to leave her, spoke to him thus: “I have long 
observed with admiration the magnanimity with which 
you go through your own misfortunes, and the steady 
countenance with which you look on death. I have 
observed that all your agonies arise from the thoughts of 
paiting with your children, and of leaving them in a distrest 
condition: now. though I hope all your fears will prove 
ill grounded, yet, that I may relieve you as much as possible 
from them, be assured that, as nothing can give me more 
real misery than to observe so tender and loving a concern 
in a master, to whose goodness I owe so many obligations, 
and whom I so sincerely love, so nothing can afford me 
equal pleasure with my contributing to lessen or to remove 
it. Be convinced, therefore, if you can place any confidence 
in my promise, that I will employ my little fortune, which 
you Imow to be not entirely inconsiderable, in the support 
o this your little family. Should any misfortune, which 
I pray Heaven avert, happen to you before you have better 
provide<l for these little ones, I will be myself their father, 
nor shall cither of them ever know distress if it be any 
way in my power to prevent it. Your younger daughter 
1 will provide for. and as for my little prattler, your elder, 
as 1 never yet thought of any woman for a wife. I will 
receive her as such at your hands; nor will I ever relinquish 
her for another.” Heartfree flew to his friend, and embraced 
lum with raptures of acknowledgment. He vowed to him 

one An anxious thought of his mind but 

”0 HI ® “ny with him out of the world, 

women ^ “y concern for that best of 

mv onin- myself for having ever censured in 

vet K ^ thou didst know her gCKxlness; 

acauainf«^H character none but myself was ever 

bodv^ u perfection, both of mind 

d body, which Heaven hath indulged to her whole sex 

induC'^to"’ nature e" ; 

loM o^f^urh '‘"y single virtue. Can I bear the 

what t • ^n I bear the apprehensions of 

ruDtedhiJ?^ lightest?” Friendly gently inter- 

P m as soon as he saw any opportunity, endeavouring 
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to comfort him on this head likewise, by magnifying every 
circumstance which could possibly afford any hopes of his 
seeing her again. 

By this kind of behaviour, in which the young man 
exemplified so uncommon an height of friendship, he had 
soon obtained in the castle the character of as odd and 
silly a fellow as his master. Indeed they were both the 
byword, laughing-stock, and contempt of the whole place. 

The sessions now came on at the Old Bailey. The grand 
jury at Hicks's Hall had found the bill of indictment 
against Heartfree, and on the second day of the session he 
was brought to his trial; where, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of Friendly and the honest old female servant, the 
circumstances of the fact corroborating the evidence of 
Fireblood, as well as that of Wild, who counterfeited the 
most artful reluctance at appearing against his old friend 
Heartfree, the jury found the prisoner guilty. 

Wild had now accomplished his scheme; for as to what 
remained, it was certainly unavoidable, seeing that Heart- 
free was entirely void of interest with the great, and was 
besides convicted on a statute the infringers of which could 
hope no pardon. 

The catastrophe to which our hero had reduced this 
wretch was so wonderful an eflort of greatness, that it 
probably made Fortune envious of her own darling; but 
whether* it was from this envy, or only from that known 
inconstancy and weakness so often and judiciously remarked 
in that lady's temper, who frequently lifts men to the summit 
of human greatness, only 

ut Japiu graviote ruant: 

certain it is. she now began to meditate mischief agaimst 
Wild who seems to have come to that period at which 
all heroes have arrived, and which she was resolved they 
never should transcend. In short, there seems to be a 
certain measure of mischief and iniquity which every great 
roan is to fill up, and then Fortune looks on him of no more 
use than a silkworm whose bottom is spun, and deserts 
liim. Mr. Blueskin was convicted the same day of robbery, 
by our hero, an unkindness which, though he had drawn 
on himself, and necessitated him to. he took greatly ami«: 
as Wild therefore, was standing near him. with that dis¬ 
regard and indiflercncc which great men arc too carelessly 
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inclined to have for those whom they have ruined. Blue- 
skin, privily drawing a knife, thrust the same into the 
body of our hero with such violence, that all who saw it 
concluded he had done his business. And, indeed, had not 
Fortune, not so much out of love to our hero as from a 
fixed resolution to accomplish a certain purpose, of wliich 
we have formerly given a hint, carefully placed his guts 
out of the way, he must have fallen a sacrifice to the ^vrath 
of his enemy, which, as he aftenvards said, he did not 


deserve; for, had he been contented to have robbed and 
only submitted to give him the booty, he might have still 
continued safe and unimpeached in the gang; but, so it 
was, that the knife, missing those noble parts {the noblest 
of many) the guts, perforated only the hollow of his belly, 
and caused no other harm than an immoderate effusion of 
blood, of which, though it at present weakened him. he 
soon after recovered. 

This accident, however, was in the end attended with 
worse consequences: for, as very few people (those greatest 
of all men, absolute princes, excepted) attempt to cut the 
thread of human life, like the fatal sisters, merely out of 
wantonness and for their diversion, but rather by so doing 
propose to themselves the acquisition of some future good 
or the avenging some past evil; and as the former of these 
motives did not appear probable, it put inquisitive persons 
w examining into the latter. Now, as the vast schemes of 
Wild, when they were discovered, however great in their 
na^re. s«med to some persons, like the projects of most 
other such persons, rather to be calculated for the glory 

himself than to redound to the general 
Ik designs began to be laid by several of those 

Who thought It principally their duty to put a stop to the 
u^e progress of our'hcro; and a learned judge particularly, 

in^^A greatness, procured a clause 

Sw ^ a trap for Wild, which he soon 

?o capital in a prig 

calculated'fll A *aw so plainly 

it was inde<^*^ dest^ction of all priggish greatness, that 
ndeed impossible for our hero to avoid it. 
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CHAPTER II 

A short hint concerning popular ingratitude. Mr. Wild's 
arrival in the castle, with other occurrences to be found in 
no other history 

If we had any leisure we would here digress a little on that 
ingratitude which so many writers have observed to spring 
up in the people in all free governments towards their 
great men; who. while they have been consulting the good 
of the public, by raising their own greatness, in which the 
whole body (as the kingdom of France thinks itself in the 
gIor>’ of their grand monarch) was so deeply concerned, 
have been sometimes sacrificed by those very people for 
whose glory the said great men were so industriously at 
work: and this from a foolish zeal for a certain ridiculous 
imaginary thing called liberty, to which great men are 
observed to have a great animosity. 

This law had been promulgated a very little time when 
Mr. Wild, having received from some dutiful members of 
the gang a valuable piece of goods, did. for a consideration 
somewhat short of its original price, re-convey it to the 
right owner; for which fact, being ungratefully informed 
against by tlie said owner, he was surprised in his own 
house, and, being overpowered by numbers, was hurried 
before a magistrate, and by him committed to that castle, 
which, suitable as it is to greatness, wc do not choose to 
name too often in our history, and where many great men 
at this time happened to bo assembled. • 

The governor, or. as the law more honourably calls him. 
keeper of this castle, was Mr. Wild's old friend and acquaint¬ 
ance. This made the latter greatly s^isfied with the place 
of his confinement, as he promised himself not only a kind 
reception and handsome accommodation there, but even 
to obtain his liberty from him if he thought it "cces^y to 
desire it: but. alas! he was deceived; his old friend knew 
him no longer, and refused to sec him. and the lieutenant- 
governor iLsted on as high garnish for fettem and ^ 

Lorbitant a price for lodging, as if he ® ^ 

gentleman in custody for murder, or any other genteel 

'^To*’confcss a melancholy truth, it is a circumstance much 
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to be lamented, that there is no absolute dependence on 
the friendship of great men; an observation which hath 
been frequently made by those who have lived in courts, 
or in Newgate, or in any other place set apart for the 
habitation of such persons. 

The second day of his confinement he was greatly 
surprised at receiving a visit from his wife; and much 
more so, when, instead of a countenance ready to insult 
him. the only motive to which he could ascribe her presence, 
he saw the tears trickling down her lovely cheeks. Ho 
embraced her with the utmost marks of affection, and 
declared he could hardly regret his confinement, since it 
had produced such an instance of the happiness he enjoyed 
in her, whose fidelity to him on this occasion would, he 


believed, make him the envy of most husbands, even in 
Newgate. He then begged her to dry her eyes, and be 
comforted; for that matters might go better with him than 
she expected. -'No, no," says she, "I am certain vou 
would be found guilty. Death. I knew what it would 
always come to. I told you it was impossible to carry on 
such a trade long; but you would not be advised, and now 
you see the consequence—now you repent when it is too 
late. All the comfort I shall have when you are tinhbcd ' 
is, that I gave you a good advice. If you had always 
gone out by yourself, as I would have had you. you might 
have robbed on to the end of the chapter; but you was 
wiser than all the world, or rather lazier, and see what 
your laziness is come to—to the cheat.* for thither you will 
go now, that’s infallible. And a just judgment on you 
for following your headstrong will; I am the only person to 
pitied, p^r I, who shall be scandalized for your fault. 
I here goes she whose husband was hanged: methinks I hear 

tT. so frcady." At which words she burst into 

tears. He could not then forbear chiding her for this 

account, and begged her not 
to trouble him any more. She ansivered with some spirit- 

cu° of a"?, “r","'’, if “>= olO 

have f “ "■= I it 

m^n -.n 1 ^ il ^,7"" ^ committed for the filinglay * 

^ar Tt ?imo,t V ‘°Sether. I’ faith my 

ar. almost makes me amends for being nubbed myself 

e word for hanging. ■ The gaUo«-s. * Picking pockets. ' 
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to liavc the pleasure of seeing thee nubbed too." Indeed, 
my dear,” answered Wild, "it is what I have long wished 
for thee; but I do not desire to bear thee company, and 
I have still hopes to have the pleasure of seeing you go 
without me; at least I will have the pleasure to be rid of 
you now." And so saying, he seized her by the waist, 
and with strong arm flung her out of the room; but not 
before she had with her nails left a bloody memorial on 
his check: and thus this fond couple parted. 

W ild had scarce recovered himself from the uneasine^ 
into which this unwelcome visit, proceeding from the 
disagreeable fondness of his wife, had thrown him. than 
the faithful Achates appeared. The presence this >outh 
was indeed a cordial to his spirits. He received him xMth 
open arms, and expressed the utmost satisfaction m the 
fidelity of his friendship, which so far exceeded the fashion 
of the times, and said many things which we have forgot 
on the occasion; but we remember they all tended to th 
praise of Fircblood. whose modesty, at length a stop 

io the torrent of compliments, by asserting he ^ 
no more than h.s duty, and that he should 
himself could he have forsaken h.s friend m ^ ' 

and after many protestations that he came the ‘ 

he heard of his misfortune, he asked him ^ j"; 

propoL-d that quesfon, he must suy he ^ 

to him if he couUl lend him a few guineas, for that he \sas 
verv seedy I-ireblood replied that he was greatly “"^'^PPy 

,he ;‘„t„dcch her eunhne- 

Lprene.., .. tep..^;. ^ 

"X ctmTco^d oT'ihc sentletuun. he hasteueci to comfort 
his lady, who received liim with great kindness. 
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CHAPTER III 

Curious anecdotes relating to the history of Newgale 

There resided in the castle at the same time with Mr. Wild 
one Roger Johnson, a very great max, who had long been 
at the head of all the pngs in Newgate, and had raised 
contributions on them. He examined into the nature of 
their defence, procured and instructed their evidence. an<I 
made himself, at least in their opinion, so necessary to 
them, that the whole fate of Newgate seemed entirely to 
depend upon him. 

Wild had not been long in confinement before he began 
to oppose this man. He represented him to the prigs as a 
fellow who. under the plausible pretence of assisting their 
causes, was in reality undermining the liberties ok 
Newgate. He at first threw out certain sly hints and 
insinuations: but. having by degrees formed a party against 
Roger, he one day a.ssembled them together, and'spoke to 
them in the following fiorid manner: 

••Friends and fellow-citizens.—The cause which I am 
to mention to you this day is of such mighty importance, 
that when I consider my own small abilities. I tremble with 
an apprehension lest your safety may be rendered precarious 
by the weakness of him who hath undertaken to represent 
to you your danger. Gentlemen, the liberty of New-^ate 
is at stake: your privileges have been long undermined 
and arc now openly violated by one man; by one who hath 
engrossed to himself the whole conduct of your trials 

11^01^° contributions on you 

appropriated to the uses 

tilt ujd Bailey, those depredations of justice must 
sensibly and sorely demonstrate the ’contrary 

rn'so'nc? 1dm'ci?“ '’'iT Prisoner whicli tte 

fnst™cted > H Pro^Wed. and often better 

lostThen a siiw- Tn"'’ ‘>een 

I be silent nav®c„‘'l’f‘ Should 

remonstrate th' ^ injuries want a tongue to 
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dreadful consequences it hath produced to the prigs, nor 
glares it only in the miseries brought on them: it blazes 
forth in the more desirable effects it hath wrought for him¬ 
self. in the rich perquisites acquired by it: witness that silk 
nightgown, that robe of shame, which, to his eternal dis¬ 
honour, he publicly wears; that gown which I will not 
scruple to call the winding-sheet of the liberties of Newgate. 
Is there a prig who hath the interest and honour of Newgate 
so little at heart that he can refrain from blushing when he 
beholds that trophy, purchased with the breath of so many 
pngs} Nor is thi.s all. His waistcoat embroidered with 
silk, and his velvet cap, bought with the .same price, are 
ensigns of the same disgrace. Some would think the rags 
which covered his nakedness when first he was committed 
hither well exchanged for these gaudy trappings; but in 
my eye no exchange can be profitable when dishonour is 

the condition. If, therefore. Newgate-*’ Here the 

only copy which we could procure of this speech breaks 
off abruptly: however, we can assure the reader, from very 
authentic information, that he concluded with advising 
the prigs to put their affairs into other hands. After 
which, one of his party, as hud been before concerted, in a 
very long speech recommended him (Wild himself) to their 

choice. - .1 

Newgate was divided into parties on this occasion, the 

prigs on each side representing their chief or great man 
to be the only person by whom the affairs of Newgate 
could be managed with safety and advantage. The pngs 
had indeed very incompatible interest.s; for, whereas the 
supporters of Johnson, who was in possession of the plunder 
of Newgate, were admitted to some share under their 
leader, so the abettors of Wild had. on his promotion, the 
same views of dividing some part of the spoil among 
themselves. It is no wonder, therefore, they were both so 
warm on each side. What may seem more remarkable 
w-is that the debtors, who were entirely unconcerned m 
the dispute, and who were the destined plunder of Iwth 
T) irties should interest themselves with the utmost violence. 
some on behalf of Wild, and others in favour of Johnson. 
So that all Newgate resounded with WiLP/or^p^r. Johnson 
for ever And the i>oor debtors re-echoed the liberties of 
Neweate. which, in the cant language, signifies plunder. Jis 
loudly as the thieves themselves. In short, such quarrels 
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and animosities hapi>ened between them, that they seemed 
rather the people of two countries long at war with each 
other than the inhabitants of the same castle. 

Wild's part>' at length prevailed, and he succeeded to 
the place and power of Johnson, whom he presently 
stripped of all his finery-; but. when it was propKjsed that 
he should sell it and divide the money for the gcKxl of the 
whole, he waived that motion, saying it was not yet time, 
that he should find a better opportunity, that the clothes 
wanted cleaning, with many other pretences, and within 
two days, to the surprise of many, he appeared in them 
himself: for which he vouchsafed no other apology- than that 
they fitted him much better than they did Johnson, and 
that they became him in a much more elegant manner. 

Thi.s behaviour of Wild greatly incensed the debtors, 
particularly those by whose means he had been promoted. 
They grumbled e.xtremely. and vented great indignation 
against Wild; when one day a verj’ grave man. and one 
of much authority among them, bespake them as follows: 

■'Nothing sure can be more justly ridiculous than the 
conduct of those who should lay the lamb in the wolf's 
way, and then should lament his being devoured. What 
a wolf is in a sheepfold, a great man is in society. Now. 
when one wolf is in possession of a shecpfold, how little 
would It avail the simple flock to e.\pel him and place 
another in his stead! Of the same benefit to us is the over¬ 
throwing one prig in favour of another. And for what 

struggle ? Did you not all know 
that lid and his followers were prigs, as well as Johnson 
and his. \\hat then could the contention be among such 
but that which you have now discovered it to have been> 
Perhaps some would say. Is it then our duty tamely to 
submit to the rapine of the png who now plunders us for 
fear of an exchange? Surely no: but I answer. It is better 

h ® u ‘han to exchange the plunderer. 

And by what means can we effect this but by a total 

mannem? Every prig is a slave. His own 
frfif i which enslave him. themselves betray him 

to the tyranny of others. To preserve, therefore, the ifberty 
of Newgate is to change the manners of Newgate lX 
us, therefore, who are confined here for debt only separate 
ou^lves entirely from the prigs; neither drirk^thTem 
nor converse with them. Let us at the same time sep^S 
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ourselves farther from priggism itself. Instead of being 
ready, on every opportunity-, to pillage each other, let us 
be content with our honest share of the common bounty, 
and with the acquisition of our own industry. When we 
separate from the prigs, let us enter into a closer alliance 
with one another. Let us consider ourselves all as meml)ers 
of one community, to the public good of which we are to 
sacrifice our private views; not to give up the interest of 
the whole for every little pleasure or profit which shall 
accrue to ourselves. Liberty is consi.stent with no'degree 
of honesty inferior to this, and the community where this 
abounds no prig will have the impudence or audaciousness 
to endeavour to enslave; or if he should, his own destruction 
would be the only consequence of his attempt. But while 
one man pursues his ambition, another his interest, another 
his safety; while one hath a roguery (a priggism they here 
call it) to commit, and another a roguerj' to defend; they 
must naturally fly to the favour and protection of those 
who have power to give them what they desire, and to 
defend them from what they fear; nay, in this view it 
becomes their interest to promote this power in their 
patrons. Now. gentlemen, when wc are no longer prigs, 
we shall no longer have these fears or these desires. What 
remains, therefore, for us but to resolve bravely to lay 
aside our priggism, our rogueiy, in plainer words, and pre¬ 
serve our liberty, or to give up the latter in the preservation 
and preference of the former?” 

This speech was received with much applause; however. 
Wild continued as before to levy contributions among the 
prisoners, to apjily the garnish to his own use. an<l to 
strut openly in the ornaments which he had strippe<i from 
Johnson. To speak sincerely, there was more bravado 
than real use or advantage in these trappings. As for the 
nightgown, its outside indeed made a glittering tinsel 
appearance, but it kept him not warm, nor could the finery 
of it do him much honour, since every one knew it did not 
properly belong to him; as to the waistcoat, it fitted him 
very ill, being infinitely too big for him; and the caj) was 
so heavy that it made his head ache. Thus these clothes, 
which perhaps (as they presented the idea of their misciy 
more sensibly to the people’s eyes) brought him more envy, 
hatred, and detraction, than all his deejwr impositions and 
more real advantages, afforded very little use or honour to 
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the wearer; nay, could scarce serve to amuse his own 
vanity when this was cool enough to reflect with the least 
seriousness. And. should I speak in the language of a 
man who estimated human happiness without regard to 
that greatness, which we have so laboriously endeavoured 
to paint in this history', it is probable he never took (i.e. 
robbed the prisoners of) a shilling, which he himself did 
not pay too dear for. 


CHAPTER IV 

The dead-warrant arrives for Hearlfree; on which occasion 
IVild betrays sonte human weakness 

The dead-warrant, as it is called, now came down to 
Newgate for the execution of Heartfree among the rest of 
the prisoners. And here the reader must excuse us, who 
profess to draw natural, not perfect characters, and to 
record the truths of history, not the extravagances of 
romance, while we relate a weakness in Wild of which we 
arc ourselves ashamed, and which we would willingly have 
concealed, could we have preserved at the same time that 
strict attachment to truth and impartiality, which we have 
professed in recording the annals of this great man. Know 
then, reader, that this dead-warrant did not affect Heart- 
free, who was to suffer a shameful death by it. with half the 
concern it gave Wild, who had been the occasion of it. He 
had been a little struck the day before on seeing the children 
^med away in tears from their father. This sight brought 
the remembrance of some slight injuries he had done the 
father to his rnind, which he endeavoured as much as 
fwssible to obliterate; but. when one of the keepers (I 
should say lieutenants of the castle) repeated Heartfree's 
name among those of the malefactors who were to suffer 
wi in a cw days, the blood forsook his countenance, and 
m a cold still stream moved heavily to his heart, which had 
swree strength enough left to return it through his veins. 
In short, his body so visibly demonstrated the pangs of 
wL h ■ observation he retired to his room 

Tvln s«»cnly gave vent to such bitter agonies, that 
even the injured Heartfree. had not the apprehension of 
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what his wife had suffered shut ever\' avenue of compassion, 
would have pitied him. 

When his mind was thoroughly fatigued, and worn out 
with the horrors which the approaching fate of the poor 
wretch, who lay under a sentence which he had iniquitously 
brought upon him. had suggested, sleep promised him relief: 
but this promise was. alas! delusive. This certain friend 
to the tired body is often the severest enemy to the 
oppressed mind. So at least it proved to \\’ild. adding 
visionary to real horrors, and tormenting his imagination 
\sith phantoms too dreadful to be described. At length, 
starting from these visions, he no sooner recovered his 
waking senses, than he cried out: "1 may yet prevent this 
catastrophe. It is not too late to discover the whole.” 
He then paused a moment: but greatness, instantly return¬ 
ing to his assistance, checked the base thought, as it first 
offered itself to his mind. He then reasoned thus coolly 
with himself: “Shall I. like a child, or a woman, or one of 
those mean wretches whom I have always despised, be 
frightened by dreams and visionary phantoms to sully 
that honour which I have so difficultly acquired and so 
gloriously maintained? Shall I, to redeem the worthless 
life of this silly fellow, suffer my reputation to contract a 
stain which the blood of millions cannot wipe away? ^^■as 
it only that the few, the simple part of mankind, should 
call me a rogue, perhaps I could submit; but to be for ever 
contemptible to the prigs, as a wretch who wanted spirit 
to execute my undertaking, can never be digested. \Shat 
is the life of a single man? Have not whole armies and 
nations been sacrificed to the honour of one great man. 
Nay, to omit that first class of greatness, the conquerors of 
mankind, how often have numbers fallen by a fictitiou.s 
plot only to satisfy the spleen, or perhaps exercise the 
ingenuity, of a member of that second order of greatness 
the ministerial! What have I done then? Why, I have 
ruined a family, and brought an innocent man to the 
gallows. I ought rather to weep with Alexander that 
I have ruined no more, than to regret the little I have 
done ■' He at length, therefore, bravely resolved to con¬ 
sign over Heartfree to his fate, though it cost him more 
struggling than may easily be believed, utterly to conquer 
his rciuctance. and to banish away cvcr>' degree of humanity 
from his mind, these little sparks of which composed one ot 
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those weaknesses which we lamented in the opening of our 
history. 

But. in vindication of our hero, we must beg leave to 

obseiA’e that Nature is seldom so kind cis those wTiters who 

draw characters absolutely perfect. She seldom creates 

any man so completely great, or completely low, but that 

some sparks of humanity will glimmer in the former, and 

some sparks of what the vulgar call evil will dart forth in 

the latter; utterly to extinguish which will give some 

pain, and uneasiness to both; for I apprehend no mind was 

ever yet formed entirely free from blemish, unless per- 

adventure that of a sanctified hypocrite, whose praises 

some well-fed flatterer hath gratefullv thought proper to 
sing forth. ' =• »- 1 


CHAPTER V 
CoKtaiuing various matters 

The day wa.s now come when poor Heartfree was to suffer 
an Ignominious death. Friendly had in the strongest 
manner confirmed his assurance of fulfilling his promise of 
^coming a fothcr to one of his children and a husband to 

inexpressible comfort, and he 
ad the evening before, taken his last leave of the little 
jvretches with a tenderness which drew a tear from one of 
tlie keepers, joined to a magnanimit>- which would have 

wS ‘hat the coach 

he him was ready, and that 

faithful il H P;'^o«ers were gone, he embraced that 
wou^? lelvc ^ ^^eecd that he 

com^ii""'A he was forced to 

coach And now he was proceeding towards the 

coach when he found his difficulties were not vet over- for 

ir/r/or 'r-" *■'= 

friend read^. through. This 

who r^n tn V. ‘han Mrs. Heartfree herself 

and "^“h a look all wild, staring, and frantic 

difficult alf / syllabic. Heartfree was. with great 
ty, able to preserve his owm senses in such a sunrise 
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at such a season. And. indeed, our good-natured reader 
will be rather inclined to wish this miserable couple had, 
by dying in each other’s arms, put a final period to their 
woes, than have survived to taste those bitter moments 
which were to be their portion, and which the unhappy 
wife, soon recovering from the short intermission of being, 
now began to suffer. When she became first mistress of 
her voice she burst forth into the following accents: “O 
my husband! Is this the condition in which I find you 
after our cniel separation? Who hath done this? Cruel 
Heaven! What is the occasion ? I know thou canst 
deserve no ill. Tell me. somebody who can speak, while 
I have my senses left to understand, what is the matter?” 
At which words several laughed, and one answered: "The 
matter! Why no great matter. The gentleman is not 
the first, nor won't be the last: the worst of the matter is, 
that if we are to stay all the morning here I shall lose my 
dinner.” Heartfree. pausing a moment and recollecting 
himself, cried out: "I will bear all with patience.” And 
then, addressing himself to the commanding oflTiccr, begged 
he might only have a few minutes by himself with his wife, 
whom he had not seen before since his misfortunes. The 
great man answered: "He had compassion on him. and 
would <lo more than he could answer: but he supposed he 
was too much a gentleman not to know that something 
was due for such civihty.” On this hint. Friendly, who 
was him-sclf half <lead, pulled five guineas out of his pocket, 
which the great man took, and said he would be so generous 
to give him ten minutes; on which one observed that many 
a gentleman had bought ten minutes with a woman dearer, 
and many other facetious remarks were made, unnecessary 
to be here related. Heartfree was now suffercil to retire 
into a room with his wife, the commander informing him 
at his entrance that he must be expeditious, for. that the 
rest of the good company would be at the tree before him. 
and he supposed he was a gentleman of too much breeding 
to m«akc them wait. 

This tender wretched couple were now retired for these 
few minutes, which the commander without carefully 
measure<l with his watch; and Heartfree was mustering 
all his resolution to part with what his soul so ardently 
doted on, and to conjure her to support hLs loss for the 
sake of her poor infants, and to comfort her with the 
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promise of Friendly on their account; but all his design 
was frustrated, iirs. Heartfree could not support the 
shock, but again fainted away, and so entirely lost everj’ 
symptom of life that Heartfree called vehemently for 
assistance. Friendly rushed first into the room, and was 
soon followed by many others, and. what was remarkable, 
one who had unmoved beheld the tender scene between 
these parting lovers was touched to the quick by the pale 
looks of the woman, and ran up and down for water, 
drops, etc., with the utmost hurT\’ and confusion. The 
ten minutes were expired, which the commander now 
hinted; and seeing nothing offered for the renewal of the 
term (for indeed Friendly had unhappily emptied his 
pockets), he began to grow ven,’ importunate, and at last 
told Heartfree he should be ashamed not to act more like 
a man. Heartfree begged his pardon, and said he would 
make him wait no longer. Then, with the deepest sigh, 
cried: “Oh, my angel!” and, embracing his wife with the 
utmost eagerness, kissed her pale lips with more fer\ency 
than ever bridegroom did the blushing cheeks of his bride. 
He then cried; “The Almighty bless thee! and. if it l>e His 
pleasure, restore thee to lifc; if not, I beseech Him we may 
presently meet again in a better world than this.” He 
was breaking from her. when, ^rceiving her sense returning, 
he could not forbear renewing his embrace, and again 
pressing her lips, which now recovered life and warmth so 
fast that he begged one ten minutes more to tell her what 
her swooning had prevented her hearing. The worthy 
commander, being perhaps a little touched at this tender 
scene, took Friendly aside, and asked him what he would 
give if he would suffer his friend to remain half an hour? 
i'nendly answered, anything: that he had no more money 
m his pocket, but he would certainly pay him that after¬ 
noon. Well, then. I ’ll be moderate,” said he; “twenty 
guineas.” Friendly answered: “It is a bargain.” The 
commander, having exacted a firm promise, cried: "Then 
1 don t care if they stay a whole hour together; for what 
gnifaes hiding good news? the gentleman is reprieved”; 
o w ich he had just before received notice in a whisper. 
It would be very impertinent to offer at a description of 
tne joy this occasioned to the Uvo friends, or to .Mrs. Hcart- 
° ^Sain recovered. A surgeon, who was 

PP y present, was employed to bleed them all. After 
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which the commander, who had his promise of the money 
again confirmed to him. wished Heartfree joy, and. shaking 
him very friendly by the hands, cleared the room of all 
the company, and left the three friends together. 


CHAPTER VI 

In which the foregoing happy incident is accounted for 

But here, though I am convinced my good-natured reader 
may almost want the surgeon's assistance also, and that 
there is no passage in this whole story which can afford 
him equal delight, yet. lest our reprieve should seem to 
resemble that in the Beggar’s Opera, I shall endeavour to 
shew him that this incident, which is undoubtedly true, is 
at least as natural as delightful; for we assure him we 
would rather have suffered half mankind to be hanged, 
than have saved one contrary to the strictest rules of 
writing and probability*. 

Be it known, then (a circumstance which I think highly 
credible), that the great Fircblood had been, a few days 
before, taken in the fact of a robbery, and carried before 
the same justice of peace who had, on his evidence, com¬ 
mitted Heartfree to prison. This magistrate, who did 
indeed no small honour to the commission he bore, duly 
considered the weighty charge committed to him. by which 
he was entrusted with decisions affecting the lives, liberties, 
and properties of his countrymen. He. therefore, examined 
always with the utmost diligence and caution into every 
minute circumstance. And, as he had a good deal balanced, 
even when he committed Heartfree, on the excellent 
character given him by Friendly and the maid; and as he 
was much staggered on finding that, of the two persons 
on whose evidence alone Heartfree had been committed, 
and had been since convicted, one was in Newgate for a 
felony, and the other was now brought before him for a 
robbeiy, he thought proper to put the matter very home to 
Fircblood at this time. The young Achates was taken, as 
we have said, in the fact; so that denial he saw was in vain. 
He therefore, honestly confessed what he knew must bo 
proved; and desired, on the merit of the discoveries he 
made, to be admitted as an evidence against his accomplices. 
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This afforded the happiest opportunity to the justice to 
satisfy his conscience in relation to Heartfree. He told 
Fireblood that, if he expected the favour he solicited, it 
must be on condition that he revealed the whole truth to 
him concerning the evidence which he had lately given 
against a bankrupt, and which some circumstances had 
induced a suspicion of; that he might depend on it the 
truth would be discovered by other means, and gave some 
oblique hints (a deceit entirely justifiable) that Wild him¬ 


self had offered such a discovery. The verv mention of 

\Nild’s name immediately alarmed I'lrcblood, who did not 

in the least doubt the readiness of that great max to hang 

any of the gang when his own interest seemed to require it. 

He, therefore, hesitated not a moment; but. having obtained 

a promise from the justice that ho should be accepted as 

an evidence, he discovered the whole falsehood, and declared 

that he had been seduced by Wild to depose as he had done. 

The justice, having thus luckily and timelv discovered 

this scene of villainy, alias greatness, lost not a moment in 

using his utmost endeavours to get the case of the unhappy 

convict represented to the sovereign, who immediately 

granted him that gracious reprieve which caused such 

happiness to the persons concerned; and which wo hope we 

have now accounted for to the satisfaction of the reader. 

c good magistrate, having obtained this reprieve for 

cartfree. thought it incumbent on him to visit him in the 

pnson. and to sound, if possible, the depth of this affair, 

ron!’ • if- appear as innocent as he now began to 

hie use all imaginable methods to obtain 

his pardon and enlargement. 

after that when the miserable 
wherp h Y passed, he went to Newgate. 

ht It those three persons, namely. Heartfree. 

informed tlT" sitting together. The justice 

the stPn ot the confession of Fireblood, with 

easilv .nn had taken upon it. The reader will 

gratitiiMo niaiiy outward thanks, as well as inward 

of verv liffT received from all throe; but those were 

satisfarHr.n°K°''^i^^^"'^'^ him compared with the secret 
preservation ^ mind from rctlecting on the 

perceived was” 

u he entered the room Mrs. Heartfree was speaking 
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with some earnestness: as he perceived, therefore, he had 
interrupted her, he begged she would continue her discourse, 
which, if he prevented by his presence, he desired to depart; 
but Heartfree would not suffer it. He said she had been 
relating some adventures which perhaps might entertain 
him to hear, and which she the rather desired he would 
hear, as they might ser\’e to illustrate the foundation on 
which this falsehood had been built, which had brought 
on her husband all his misfortunes. 

The justice very gladly consented, and Mrs. Heartfree, 
at her husband's desire, began the relation from the first 
renewal of Wild’s acquaintance with him; but. though this 
recapitulation was necessary for the information of our 
good magistrate, as it would be useless, and perhaps tedious, 
to the reader, we shall only repeat that part of her story 
to which he only is a stranger, beginning with what happened 
to her after Wild had been turned adrift in the boat by the 
captain of the French privateer. 


CHAKI EK VI I 

Mrs. Heartfree relates her adventures 

Mrs. Heartfree proceeded thus: "The vengeance which 
the French captain exacted on that villain (our hero) 
persuaded me that I was fallen into the hands of a man of 
honour and justice; nor indeed was it possible for any 
person to be treated with more respect and civility than 
I now was; but if this could not mitigate my sorrows when 
I reflected on the condition in which 1 had been betrayed to 
leave all that was dear to me, much less could it produce 
such an effect when I discovered, as I soon did, that I owed 
it chiefly to a piission which threatened me with great 
uneasiness, as it quickly api>earcd to be vcr>’ violent, and 
as I was absolutely in the power of the person who possessed 
it or was rather possessed by it. I must, however, do 
him the justice to say my fears carried my suspicions farther 
than I aftenvards found I had any reiison to carr>’ them; 
he did indeed very soon acquaint me with his passion, and 
used all those gentle mctho<ls which frequently succeed 
with our sex to prevail with me to gratify it; but never once 
threatened, nor had the least recourse to force. He did 
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not even once insinuate to me that I was totally in his 
power, which I myself sulhcicntly saw, and whence I drew 
the most dreadful apprehensions, well knowing that, as 
there are some dispositions so brutal that cruelty adds a 
zest and savour to their pleasures, so there are others whose 
gentler inclinations are better gratified when thcv win us 
by softer methods to comply with their desires; vet that 
even these may be often compelled by an unruly pjussion 
to have recourse at last to the means of \ iolence, when 
they despair of success from persuasion: but I was happily 
the captive of a better man. My conqueror was one of 
those over whom vice hath a limited jurisdiction; and, 
though he was too easily prevailed on to sin, he was proof 
against any temptation to villainy. 

■'We had been two days almost totally becalmed, when, 
a brisk gale rising as we were in sight of Dunkirk, we Siiw 
a vessel making full sail towards us. The captain of the 
privateer was so strong that he apprehended no danger 
but from a man-of-war. which the sailors discerncil this 


not to be. He, therefore, struck his colours, and furled his 
sails as much as possible, in order to lie by and expect her 
hoping she might be a prize.’' (Here Heajtfree smiling! 
his wife stopped and inquired the cause. He told her it 
was from her using the sea-tcnns so aptly; she laughed, 
and answered he would wonder less at this when he heard 

O" board; and then proceeded.) 

Ihis vessel now came alongside of us. and hailed us. 
having perceived that on which we were aboard to be of 
her own countr>'; they begged us not to put into Dunkirk, 
but to accompany them in their pursuit of a large Hn-dish 
merchantman, whom we should easily overtake, and Iwth 
together as easily conquer. Our captain immediately 
consented to this proposition, and ordered all his sail to 
be crowded. Ihis was most unwelcome news to me- 
however, he comforted me all he could by assuring me f 
had nothing to fear, that he would be so far from offering 

eavn i ^rom it. This assurance 

f w consolation which my present circumstances 
wonMapprehensions I had on your dear account 
d admit. (At which words the tenderest glances 
pa^d on ^th sides between the husband and wife.) 

c sailed near twelve hours, when we came in sight of 
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the ship we were in pursuit of, and which we should pro¬ 
bably have soon come up with had not a very thick mist 
ravished her from our eyes. This mist continued several 
hcyars, and when it cleared up we discovered our companion 
at a great distance from us; but what gave us (I mean the 
captain and his crew) the greatest uneasiness was the sight 
of a very large ship within a mile of us. which presently 
saluted us with a gun, and now appeared to be a third-rate 
linglish man-of-war. Our captain declared the impossi¬ 
bility of either fighting or escaping, and accordingly struck 
without waiting for the broadside which was preparing for 
us. and which perhaps would have prevented me from the 
happiness I now enjoy.” This occasioned Heartfree to 
change colour; his wife therefore passed hastily to cir¬ 
cumstances of a more smiling complexion. 

“I greatly rejoiced at this event, as I thought it wouki 
not only restore me to the safe possession of my jewels, 
but to what I value beyond all the treasure in the universe. 
My expectation, however, of both these was somewhat 
crossed for the present: as to the former. I was told they 
should lx; carefully preserved; but that I must prove my 
right to them before I could expect their restoration, 
which, if I mistake not, the captain did not very eagerly 
desire I should be able to accomplish: and as to the latter. 

I was acquainted that I should be put on board the first 
ship which they met on her way to England, but that they 
were proceeding to the West Indies. 

'■ I had not been long on board the man-of-war before 
I discovered just reason rather to lament than rejoice at 
the exchange of my captivity; for such 1 concluded my 
present situation to be. I had now another lover in the 
captain of this Englishman, and njuch rougher and less 
gallant than the Erenclunan ha<l been. Me used me with 
scarce common civility, as indeed he shewed very little to 
anv other person, treating his officers little better than a 
man of no great good-breeding would exert to his meanest 
servant, and that too on some very irritating provocation. 
As for me. he addressed me with the insolence of a bashaw 
to a Circassian slave; he talked to me with the loose licence 
in which the most profligate lil>crtines converse with harlots, 
and which women abandoned only in a moderate degree 
detest and abhor. He often kissed me with very rude 
familiarity, and one day attempted further brutality; when 
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a gentleman on board, and who was in my situation, that 
is. had been taken by a privateer and was retaken, rescued 
me from his hands, for which tlie captain confined him. 
though he was not under his command, two days in irons: 
when he was released (for I was not suffered to visit him in 
his confinement) I went to him and thanked him with the 
utmost acknowledgment for what he had done and suffered 
on my account. The gentleman behaved to me in the 
handsomest manner on this occasion: told me he was 
ashamed of the high sense I seemed to entertain of so small 
an obligation of an action to which his duty as a Christian 
and his honour as a man obliged him. From this time 
I lived in great familiarity with this man. whom I regarded 
as my protector, which he professed himself ready to be on 
all occasions, expressing the utmost abhorrence of the 
captain’s brutality, especially that shewn towards me, 


and the tenderness of a parent for the preservation of my 
virtue, for which I was not myself more solicitous than he 
appeared. He was, indeed, the only man I had hitherto 
met since my unhappy departure who did not endeavour 
by all his looks, words, and actions, to assure me he had 
a liking to my unfortunate person; the rest seeming 
desirous of sacrificing the little beauty they complimented 
to their desires, without the least consideration of the ruin 
which I earnestly represented to them they were attempting 
to bring on me and on my future rcf>ose. 

" I now passed several days pretty free from the captain's 
molestation, till one fatal night.” Here, perceiving 
Hcartfrcc grew pale, she comforted him by an assurance 
that Heaven had preserved her chastity, and again had 
restored her unsullied to his arms. She continued thus; 

1 erhaps I give it a wrong epithet in the word fatal; but 
a wretched night I am sure I may call it. for no woman 
who came ofl victorious was, I believe, ever in greater 
danger. One night. I say, having drank his spirits high 
with punch, m company with the purser, who was the only 
man in the ship he admitted to his table, the captain sent 
or me into his cabin; whither, though unwilling. I was 
obliged to go. We were no sooner alone together than he 
seized me by the hand. and. after affronting my ears with 

oath that his passion was to be dallied with no longer that 
I must^not expect to treat him in the manner to^Tiiich a 
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set of blockhead land-men submitted. 'None of your 
coquette airs, therefore, with me. madam,' said he, 'for 
1 am resolved to have you this night. No struggling nor 
squalling, for both will be impertinent. The first man who 
offers to come in here. I will have his skin flea'd off at the 
gangway.' He then attempted to pull me violently 
towards his bed. I threw myself on my knees, and with 
tears and entreaties besought his compassion; but this 
was, I found, to no purpose: I then had recourse to threats, 
and endeavoured to frighten him with the consequence; 
but neither had this, though it seemed to stagger him more 
than the other method, sufficient force to deliver me. At 
last a stratagem came into my head, of which my perceiving 
him reel gave me the first hint. I entreated a moment's 
reprieve only, when, collecting all the spirits I could muster, 
I put on a constrained air of gaiety, and told him, with an 
atlectecT laugh, he was the roughest lover I had ever met 
with, and that I believed I was the first woman he had 
ever* paid his addresses to. ’Addrc.s,ses.' said he; 'd—^n 
yourdrcssesl I want to undress you.' I then begged him 
to let us drink some punch together; for that I loved a can 
as well as himself, and never would grant the favour to 
any man till I had drank a hearty glass with him. 'Oh!' 
said he, ‘if that be all, you shall have punch enough to 
drown yourself in.’ At which words he rung the bell, and 
ordered in a gallon of that liquor. I was in the meantime 
obliged to suffer his nauseous kisses, and some rudenes-ses 
which I had great difficulty to restrain within moderate 
bounds. When the imnch came in he took up the bowl 
and drank my health ostentatiously, in such a quantity 
that it considerably advanced my scheme. I followed him 
with bumpers as fa.st as possible, and was myself obliged 
to drink so much that at another time it would have 
staggered my own reason, but at present it did not affect 
me At length, perceiving him vciy- far gone. I watched 
an ’opportunity, and ran out of the cabin, resolving to seek 
orotcction of the sea if I could find no other; but Heaven 
was now graciously pleased to relieve me; for in his attempt 
to pursue me he reeled backward.s. and. falling down the 
cabin stairs, he <iislocatcd his shoulder and so bruised 
Idmself that I was not only prc.scrved that night from 
inv danger of my intended ravishcr. but the accident 
threw him into a fever which endangered his hfe. and 
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whether he ever recovered or no I am not certain; for 
during his delirious fits the eldest lieutenant commanded 
the ship. This was a virtuous and a brave fellow, who had 
been twenty-five years in that p>ost without being able to 
obtain a ship, and had seen several boys, the bastards of 
noblemen, put over his head. One day while the ship 
remained under his command an English vessel bound to 
Cork passed by; myself and my friend, who had formerly 
lain two days in irons on my account, went on board this 
ship with the leave of the good lieutenant, who made us 
such presents as he was able of provisions, and, congratu¬ 
lating me on my delivery’ from a danger to which none 
of the ship’s crew had been strangers, he kindly wished us 
both a safe voyage.” 


CHAPTER VIII 

In which Mrs. Heartfree continues the relation of her 

adventures 


"The first evening after we were aboard thb vessel, which 
was a brigantine, we being then at no very great distance 
from the iladeiras, the most violent storm arose from the 
north-west, in which we presently lost both our masts- 
and indeed death now presented itself as inevitable to us- 
I need not tell my Tommy what were then my thoughts 
Our danger was so great that the captain of the ship a 
professed atheist, betook himself to prayers, and the whole 
crew, abandoning themselves for lost, fell with the utmost 
eagerac.^ to the emptying a cask of brandy, not one drop 
of which, they swore, should be polluted with salt water 
I observed here rny old friend displayed less courage than 
I expect^ from him. He seemed entirely swallowed up 
in despair. But Heaven be praised! we were all at last 
preserved. The storm, after above eleven hours' con- 

hurTfr' fn entirely ceased. 

® ‘‘L which 

pleasure to the south-east a vast 
leagues. Our crew were all dead drunk with 
W SI ^ which they had taken such care to preserve 
Jrom the sea; but. indeed, had they been awake their 
labour would have been of very little service, as we S 
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lost all our rigging, our brigantine being reduced to a 
naked hulk onlv. In this condition we floated above 
thirt>’ hours, till in the midst of a verj’* dark night we spied 
a light, which seeming to approach us, grew so large that 
our sailors concluded it to be the lantern of a manof-war: 
but when we were cheering ourselves with the hopes of 
our deliverance from this wretched situation, on a sudden, 
to our great concern, the light entirely disappeared, and 
left us in despair increased by the remembrance of those 
pleasing imaginations with which we had entertained our 
minds during its appearance. The rest of the night we 
passed in melancholy conjectures on the light which had 
deserted us. which the major part of the sailors concluded 
to be a meteor. In this distress we had one comfort, 
which was a plentiful store of provisions: this so supported 
the spirits of the sailors, that they declared had they but 
a sufficient quantity of brandy they cared not whether 
they saw land for a month to come: but indeed we were 
much nearer it than we imagined, as we perceived at break 
of day. One of the most knowing of the crew declared 
we were near tlie continent of Africa; but when we were 
within three leagues of it a second violent storm arose 
from the north, so that we again gave over all hopes of 
safct>\ This storm was not quite $0 outrageous as the 
former, but of much longer continuance, for it lasted near 
three days, and drove us an immense numl)cr of leagues to 
the south, Wc were within a league of the shore, cxj>ccting 
evcr>^ moment our ship to be dashed in pieces, \vhen the 
tempest ceased all on a sudden; but the waves still con¬ 
tinued to roll like mountains, and before the sea recovered 
its calm motion, our ship was thrown so near the land, 
that the captain ordered out his boat, declaring he had 
scarce any hopes of saving her; and indeed we had not 
quitted her many minutes before we saw the justice of 
his apprehensions, for she struck cigainst a rock and 
immediately sunk. The behaviour of the sailors on this 
occasion ver>* much affected me; they beheld their ship 
perish with the tenderness of a lover or a parent: they spoke 
of her as the fondest husband would of his wife; and many 
of them, who seemed to have no tears in their composition, 
shed them plentifully at her sinking. The captain himself 
cried out: 'Go thy way, charming Molly, the sea never 
devoured a lovelier morsel. If I have fifty vessels I shall 
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never love another like thee. Poor slut! I shall remember 
thee to my dying day.' Well, the boat now conveyed us 
all safe to shore, where we landed with very' little difficult^-. 
It was now about noon, and the rays of the sun. which 
descended almost perpendicularly on our heads, were 
extremely hot and troublesome. However, we travelled 
through this extreme heat about five miles over a plain. 
This brought us to a vast wood, which extended itself as 
far as we could see, both to the right and left, and seemed 
to me to put an entire end to our progress. Here we decreed 
to rest and dine on the provision which we had brought 
from the ship, of which we had sufficient for veiy* few meals; 
our boat being so overloaded with people that we had 
very little room for luggage of any kind. Our repast was 
salt pork broiled, which the keenness of hunger made so 
delicious to my companions that they fed very heartily 
upon it. As for myself, the fatigue of my body and the 
vexation of my mind had so thoroughly weakened me, that 
I was almost entirely deprived of app>etite; and the utmost 
dexterity* of the most accomplished French cook would 
have been ineffectual had he endeavoured to tempt me 
with delicacies. I thought myself very little a gainer by 
my late escape from the tempest, by which I seemed only 
to have exchanged the clement in which I was presently 
to die. When our company had sufficiently, and indeed 
veiy plentifully feasted themselves, they resolved to enter 
the wood and endeavour to pass it, in expectation of 
finding some inhabitants, at least some provision. Wc 
proceeded therefore in the following order: one man in 
the front with a hatchet, to clear our way. and two others 
followed him with guns, to protect the rest from wild 
b^ts: then walked the rest of our company, and last of 
all the captain himself, being armed likewise with a gun, 
to defend u$ from any atUck behind—in the rear, I think 
you call it. And thus our whole company, being fourteen 
m number, Uavclled on till night overtook us, without 
seeing anything unless a few birds and some very insig¬ 
nificant animals. We rested all night under the covert 
01 some trees, and indeed we very little wanted shelter at 
a season, the heat in the day being the only inclemency 
we had to combat with in this climate. I cannot help 
telling you my old fnend lay still nearest me on the ground 
and declared he would be my protector should any of the 
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sailors ofier rudeness; but I can acquit them of any such 
attempt; nor was I ever affronted by any one, more than 
with a coarse expression, proceeding rather from the 
roughness and ignorance of their education than from any 
abandoned principle, or want of humanity. 

"We had now proceeded very little way on our next 
day’s march when one of the sailors, having skipt nimbly 
up a hill, with the assistance of a speaking trumpet informed 
us that he saw a town a very little way off. This news so 
comforted me, and gave me such strength, as well as spirits, 
that, with the help of my old friend and another, who 
suffered me to lean on them, I, with much difficulty, 
attained the summit: but was so absolutely overcome in 
climbing it, that I had no longer sufficient strength to sup¬ 
port my tottering limbs, and was obliged to lay myself 
again on the ground; nor could they prevail on me to 
undertake descending through a very thick wood into a 
plain, at the end of which indeed appeared some houses, 
or rather huts, but at a much greater distance than the 
sailor assured us; the little way. as he had called it. seeming 
to me full twenty miles, nor was it. I believe, much less." 


CHAPTER IX 

Containing incidfnts very surprising 

"The captain declared he would, without delay, proceed 
to the town before him; in which resolution he was seconded 
by all the crew; but when I could not be persuaded, nor 
was I able to travel any farther before I had rested myself, 
my old friend protested he would not leave me. but would 
stay behind as my guard; and. when I had refreshed 
myself with a little repose, he would attend me to the 
town, which the captain promised he would not leave 

before he had seen us. . . • .r .. 

'‘They were no sooner departed than (having first 

thanked my protector for his care of me) I resigned myself 
to sleep which immediately closed my eyelids, and would 
probably have detained me very long in his gentle domi¬ 
nions had I not been awaked with a squeeze by the hand 
of my guard, which I at first thought intended to alarm 
me with the danger of some wild beast; but I soon perceived 
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it arose from a softer motive, and that a gentle swain was 
the only wild beast I had to apprehend. He began now to 
disclose his passion in the strongest manner imaginable, 
indeed with a warmth rather beyond that of both my 
former lovers, but as yet without any attempt of absolute 
force. On my side remonstrances were made in more 
bitter c.xclamations and revilings than I had used to any, 
that villain Wild e.xcepted. I told him he was the basest 
and most treacherous %vretch alive; that his having cloaked 
his iniquitous designs under the appearance of virtue and 
friendship added an ineffable degree of horror to them: 
that I detested him of all mankind the most, and could 
I be brought to yield to prostitution, he should be the last 
to enjoy the ruins of my honour. He suffered himself 
not to be provoked by this language, but only changed 
his manner of solicitation from flattery to briber>'. He 
unript the lining of his waistcoat, and pulled forth several 
jewels; these, he said, he had preser\’ed from infinite 
danger to the happiest purpose, if I could be won by them. 
I rejected them often with the utmost indignation, tilt at 
last, casting my eye. rather by accident than design, on 
a diamond necklace, a thought, like lightning, shot through 
my mind. and. in an instant. I remembered that this w,is 
the very necklace you had sold the cursed count, the cause 
of all our misfortunes. The confusion of ideas into which 
this surprise hurried me prevented my reflecting on the 
villain who then stood before me; but the first recollection 
presently told me it could be no other than the count 
himself, the wicked tool of Wild's barbarity. Good 
heavens! what was then my conditioni How shall I 
describe the tumult of passions which then laboured in 
my brea.st? However, as I was happily unknown to him. 

least suspicion on his side was altogether impossible. 
He imputed, therefore, the eagerness with which I gazed on 
the jewels to a ver>’ wrong cause, and endeavoured to put 
as much additional softness into his countenance as he 
was able. My fears were a little quieted, and I wa.s resolved 
to be very liberal of promises, and hoped so thoroughly 
to I^reuade him of my venality that he might, without any 
ou , be drawn in to wait the captain and crew's return, 
o would, I was very certain, not only preserve me from 
a violence, but secure the restoration of what you had 
Deen so cruelly robbed of. But. alasl I was mistaken.” 
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Mrs. Ilcartfree. again perceiving syTnptoms of the utmost 
disquietude in her husband’s countenance, cried out, “My 
dear, don’t you apprehend any harm.—But, to deliver you 
as soon as possible from your anxiety—when he perceived 
I declined the warmth of bis addresses he begged me to 
consider; he changed at once his voice and features, and. 
in a very different tone from what he had hitherto affected, 
he swore I should not deceive him as I had the captain: 
that fortune had kindly thrown an opportunity in his way 
which he was resolved not foolishly to lose; and concluded 
with a violent oath that he was determined to enjoy me 
that moment, and therefore I knew the consequences of 
resistance. He then caught me in his arms, and began 
such rude attempts, that I screamed out with all the 
force I could, though I had so little hopes of being rescued, 
when there suddenly rushed forth from a thicket a creature 
which, at his first appearance, and in the hurry of spirits 
1 then was. I did not take for a man; but, indeed, had he 
been the fiercest of wild beasts, I should have rejoiced at 
his devouring us both. I scarce perceived he had a musket 
in his hand before he struck my ravisher such a blow with 
it that he felled him at my feet. He then advanced with 
a gentle air to%%ards me. and told me in French he was 
extremely glad he had been luckily present to my assistance. 
He was naked, except his middle and his feet, if I can call 
a body so which was covered with hair almost equal to any 
beast whatever. Indeed, his appearance was so horrid in 
my eyes, that the friendship he had shewn me. as well as 
his courteous behaviour, could not entirely remove the 
tlread I had conceived from his figure. I l>clicve he saw 
this vciy visibly; for he begged me not to be frightened, 
since whatever accident had brought me thither. I should 
iiavu reason to thank Heaven for meeting him. at whose 
hands I might .assure mvself of the utmost civility and 
protection. In the midst of all this consternation, I had 
spirits enough to take up the casket of jewels which the 
villain in falling, had dropped out of his hands, and con¬ 
veyed it into my pocket. My deliverer, telling me that 
I seemed extremely weak and faint, desired me to refresh 
myself at his little hut, which, he said, was hard by. if 
his demeanour had been less kind and obliging, my desperate 
situation must have lent me confidence: for sure the lUtcr- 
native could not be doubtful, whether I should rather trust 
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this man, who, notmthstanding his savage outside, ex- 
pressed so much devotion to sers’e me. which at least I was 
not certain of the falsehood of. or should abide with one 
whom I so perfectly well knew to be an accomplished 
villain. I, therefore, committed myself to his guidance, 
though with tears in my eyes, and begged him to have 
compassion on my innocence, which was absolutely in his 
power. He said, the treatment he had been witness of, 
which he supposed was from one who had broken his trust 
towards me, sufficiently justified my suspicion; but begged 
me to dry my eyes, and he would soon convince me that 
I was with a man of different sentiments. The kind accents 
which accompanied these words gave me some comfort, 
which was assisted by the repossession of our jewels by 
an accident so strongly savouring of the disposition of 
Providence in my favour. 

'‘We left the villain weltering in his blood, though 
beginning to recover a little motion, and walked together 
to his hut, or rather cave, for it was underground, on the 
side of a hill; the situation was ver>’ pleasant, and from 
its mouth we overlooked a large plain and the town I had 
before seen. As soon as I entered it. he desired me to sit 
down on a bench of earth, which served him for chairs, 
and then laid before me some fruits, the wild product of 
that country, one or two of which had an excellent flavour. 
He likewise produced some baked flesh, a little resembling 
that of venison. He then brought forth a bottle of brandy, 
which he said had remained with him ever since his settling 
there, now above thirty years, during all which time he 
had never opened it. his only liquor being water; that he 
had reserved this bottle as a cordial in sickness; but. he 
thanked Heaven, he had never yet had occasion for it. He 
then acquainted me that he was a hermit, that he had been 
formerly cast away on that coast, with his wife, whom he 
dwrly loved, but could not prescrN'c from perishing; on 
which account he had resolved never to return to France, 
which was his native country, but to devote himself to 
prayer and a holy life, placing all his hopes in the blessed 
cj^ctation of meeting that dear woman again in heaven, 
w ere, he was convinced, she was now a saint and an 
for him. He said he had exchanged a watch 
wi h the king of that country, whom he described to be 
^ very just and good man, for a gun, some powder, shot, 
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and ball, with which he sometimes provided himself food, 
but more generally used it in defending himself against 
wild beasts: so that his diet was chiefly of the vegetable 
kind. He told me many more circumstances, which I may 
relate to you hereafter: but, to be as concise as possible at 
present, he at length greatly comforted me by promising 
to conduct me to a seaport, where I might have an oppor¬ 
tunity to meet with some vessels trafficing for slaves; 
and whence I might once more commit myself to that 
element which, though I had already suffered so much on 
it, I must again trust to put me in possession of all I loved. 

"The character he gave me of the inhabitants of the 
town we saw l>elow us. and of their king, made me desirous 
of being conducted thither; especially as I very much 
wished to see the captain and sailors, who had behaved 
very kindly to me, and with whom, notwithstanding all 
the civil behaviour of the hermit. I was rather easier in 
my mind than alone with this single man; but he dissuaded 
me greatly from attempting such a walk till I had recruited 
iny spirits with rest, desiring me to repose myself on his 
couch or bank, saying that he himself would retire without 
the cave, where he would remain as my guard. 1 accepted 
this kiiKl proposiil. but it was long before I could procure 
any slumber; however, at length, weariness prevailed over 
iny fears, and I enjoyed several hours’ sleep. When I 
awaked I found my faithful sentinel on his post and ready 
at my summons. This behaviour infused some confidence 
into me. and I now repeated my request that he would 
go with me to the town below; but he answered, it would 
l>c better advised to take some rep.xst before I undertook 
the journey, which I should find much longer than it 
appeared. I consented, and he set forth a greater variety 
of fruits than before, of which I ate very plentifully. .My 
collation being ended. I renewed the mention of my walk, 
but he still persisted in dissuading me. telling me that 
I was not yet strong enough; that I could repose myself 
nowhere with greater safety than in his cave; and that, 
for his part, he could have no greater happiness than that 
of attending me, adding, with a sigh, it was a happiness 
he should envy any other more than all the gifts of fortune. 
You may imagine I began now to entertixin suspicions, but 
he presently removed all doubt by throwing himself at 
my feet and c.xpressing the warmest passion for me. I 
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should have now sunk with despair had he not accompanied 
these professions with the most vehement protestations 
that he would never offer me any other force but that of 
entreaty, and that he would rather die the most cruel 
death by my coldness than gain the highest bliss by 
becoming the occasion of a tear of sorrow to these bright 
eyes, which he said were stars, under whose benign influence 
alone he could enjoy, or indeed suffer life/’ She was 
repeating many more compliments he made her, when a 
horrid uproar, which alarmed the whole gate, put a stop 
to her narration at present. It is impossible for mo to 
give the reader a better idea of the noise which now arose 
than by desiring him to imagine I had the hundred tongues 
the poet once wished for. and was vociferating from them 
all at once, by hollowing, scolding, cr^dng. swearing, 
bellowing, and, in short, by every different articulation 
which is within the scope of the human organ. 


CHAPTER X 
/I horrible uproar in the gate 

But however great an idea the reader may hence conceive 
of this uproar, he will think the occasion more than adequate 
to it when he is informed that our hero (I blush to name it) 
had discovered an injury done to his honour, and that in 
the tendcrest point. In a word, reader (for thou must 
know it, though it give thee the greatest horror imaginable), 
he had caught Fireblood in the arms of his lovely Lactitia. 

As the generous bull, who, having long depastured among 
a number of cows, and thence contracted an opinion that 
these cows are all his own property, if he beholds another 
bull beat r i d s^ cow within his walks, he roars aloud, and 
threatens instant vengeance with his horns, till the whole 
parish arc alarmed with his bellowing; not with less noise 
nor less dreadful menaces did the fury of Wild burst forth 
^nd terrify the whole gate. Long time did rage render 
IS voice inarticulate to the hearer; as when, at a visiting 
ay, fifteen or sixteen or perhaps twice as many females, of 
shrill pipes, ejaculate all at once on different 
^ sound only, the harmony entirely melodious 
ecd, but conveys no idea to our ears; but at length, when 
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reason began to get the better of his passion, which latter, 
being deserted by his breath, began a little to retreat, the 
following accents leapt over the hedge of his teeth, or 
rather the ditch of his gums, whence those hedgestiikes 
had long since by a batten been displaced in battle with 
an amazon of Drury. 

. . Man of honour! doth this become a friend? 
Could I have expected such a breach of all the laws of 
honour from thee, whom I had taught to walk in its paths? 
Hadst thou chosen any other way to injure my confidence 
I could have forgiven it; but this is a stab in the tenderest 
part, a wound never to be healed, an injur>- never to be 
repaired; for it is not only the loss of an agreeable com* 
panion, of the affection of a wife dearer to my soul than 
life itself, it is not this loss alone I lament; this loss is 
accompanied with disgrace and with dishonour. The 
blood of the Wilds, which hath run with such uninterrupted 
purity through so many generations, this blood is fouled, is 
contaminated: hence flow my tears, hence arises my grief. 
This is the injury never to be redressed, nor even to be with 

honour forgiven." "M- in a bandbox!" answered 

Fireblood; "here is a noise about your honour! If the 
mischief done to your blood be all you complain of, I am 
sure you complain of nothing: for my blood is as good as 
yours." "You have no conception," replied Wild, "of the 
tenderness of honour; you know not how nice and tlelicatc 
it is in both sexes; so delicate that the least breath of air 
which rudely blows on it destroys it." "I will prove from 
your own words," says Fircbloo<l, "I have not wronged 
your honour. Have you not often told me that the honour 
of a man consisted in receiving no affront from his own 
sex, and that of woman in receiving no kindness from 
ours? Now sir, if I have given you no affront, how have 
I injured your honour?" "But doth not evcrj'thing, 
cried Wild, "of the wife belong to the husband? A 
married man. therefore, hath his wife's honour as well ^ 
hi.s own, and by injuring hers you injure his. How cruelly 
you have hurt me in this tender part I nce<I not repeat; 
the whole gate knows it, and the world shall. I will apply 
to Doctors' Commons for my redress against her; I will 
shake ofl as much of my dishonour as I can by parting with 
her; and as for you, expect to hear of me in Westminster 

• 'fhe bcgioning of this speech U lost, 
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Hall; the modem method of repairing these breaches and of 
resenting this afiront.” “D—n your eyes!” cries Fire- 
blood; "I fear you not. nor do I believe a word you say.” 
‘‘Nay. if you afiront me personally,” says Wild, “another 
sort of resentment is prescribed.” At which word, ad¬ 
vancing to Fireblood, he presented him with a bo.K on the 
car. which the youth immediately returned; and now our 
hero and his friend fell to boxing, though with some diffi- 
cultj’, both being encumbered with the chains which they 
wore between their legs: a few blows passed on both sides 
before the gentlemen who stood by stept in and parted the 
combatants; and now both parties having whispered each 
other, that, if they outlived the ensuing sessions and 
escaped the tree, one should give and the other should 
receive satisfaction in single combat, they separated and 
the gate soon recovered its former tranquillity. 

Mrs. Heartfree was then desired by the justice and her 
husband both, to conclude her story, which she did in 
the words of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XI 

The conclusion of Mrs. Hearfjrce's adventures 

" If I mistake not, I was interrupted just as I was beginning 
to repeat some of the compliments made me by the hermit.” 
■Just as you had finish<^ them, I believe, madam,” said 
the justice. “Very well, sir,” said she; “ I am sure I have 
no pleasure in the repetition. He concluded then with 
telling me. though I was in his eyes the most charming 
woman in the world, and might tempt a saint to abandon 
the ways of holiness, yet my beauty inspired him with a 
much tenderer affection towards me than to purchase any 
wtisfaction of his own desires with my miseiy; if, therefore, 
could be so cruel to him to reject his honest and sincere 
address, nor could submit to a solitary life with one who 
w<mld endeavour by all possible means to make me happy, 
i force to dread; for that I was as much at my 

tberty as if I was in France, or England, or any other free 
wun^. I repulsed him with the same civility with which 
® advanced; and told him that, as he professed great 
regard to religion, I was convinced he would cease from all 
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further solicitation when I informed him that, if I had no 
other objection, my own innocence would not admit of my 
hearing him on this subject, for that I was married. He 
started a little at that word, and was for some time silent; 
but, at length recovering himself, he began to urge the 
uncertainty of my husband’s being alive, and the proba¬ 
bility of the contrary. He then spoke of marriage as of 
a civil policy onlv, on which head he urged many arguments 
not worth repeating, and was growing so very eager and 
importunate that I know not whither his passion might 
have hurried him had not three of the sailors, well armed, 
appeared at that instant in sight of the cave. I no sooner 
saw them than, exulting with the utmost inward joy. 
I told him my companions were come for me, and that 
I must now take my leave of him ; assuring him that I would 
always remember, with the most grateful acknowledgment, 
the favours I had received at his hands. He fetched a 
very heavy sigh, and, squeezing me tenderly by the hand, 
he saluted my lips with a little more eagerness than the 
European salutations admit of. and told me he should 
likewise remember my arrival at his cave to the last day 
of his life, adding. O that he could there spend the whole 
in the company of one whose bright eyes had kindled but 
I know you will think, sir. that we women love to repeat 
the compliments made us. I will therefore omit them. n 
a word, the sailors being now arrived. I quitted him with 
some compassion for the relucUincc with which he parted 
from me, and went foi^vard with my companions. 

‘■We had proceeded but a very few paces before one of 
the sailors said to his comrades: * D—n me. Jack, who 
knows whether yon fellow hath not some good Hip m his 
I innocently answered: 'The j^r wre ch hath 
oi^^one bottle of brandy.’ ‘ Hath he so? cries the sailor. 

TJ'Ti in 

they .h.,. and whatever 

deposited saying y^ he cared not if they took las life 
else he had. and « finding 

:;‘:t>;in« morTwScnLf;le.ed worth the.r tahing, they 
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walked off with the bottle, and. immediately emptying 
it without offering me a drop, they proceeded with me 
towards the town. 

"In our way I observed one \s’hisper another, while he 
kept his eye steadfastly fixed on me. This gave me some 
uneasiness: but the other answered: 'No. d—n me. the 


captain will never forgive us: besides, we have enough of 
it among the black women, and, in my mind, one colour 
is as good as another.' This was enough to give me violent 
apprehensions: but I heard no more of that kind till we 
came to the town, where, in about six hours, I arrived 
in safet>'. 

"As soon as I came to the captain he enquired what 
was become of my friend, meaning the villainous count. 
When he was informed by me of what had happened, he 
wished me heartily joy of my delivery, and, expressing the 
utmost abhorrence of such baseness, swore if ever he met 
him he would cut his throat: but. indeed, we both concluded 


that he had died of the blow which the hermit had given him. 

I was now introduced to the chief magistrate of this 
countr>-, who was desirous of seeing me. I will give you 
a short description of him. He was chosen (as is the 
custom there) for his superior bravery and wisdom. His 
power is entirely absolute during its continuance: but, on 
the first deviation from equity and justice, he is liable to 
be deposed and punished by the people, the elders of whom, 
once a year, assemble to examine into his conduct. Besides 
the danger which these examinations, which are very strict, 
expose him to, his office is of such care and trouble that 
nothing but that restless love of power so predominant in 
the mind of man could make it the object of desire for he 
IS indeed the only slave of all the natives of this country. 
He is obliged, in time of peace, to hear the complaint of 
every person m his dominions and to render him justice- 
for which purpose evcr>' one may demand an audience of 

vXVn^j; for dinner, 

m^t attended in the 

the eveXXi, ° respect towards him in 

^cetvel eJe'X"'" humiliation he 

gentle kSc'^ ^ ^ 

gentle kick on his posteriors; besides which he wears a 
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ririR in his nose, somewhat resembling that we ring our pigs 
with, and a chain round his neck not unlike that worn by 
our aldermen; both which I suppose to be emblematical, 
but heard not the reasons of either assigned. There are 
many more particularities among these people which, 
when I have an opportunity. I may relate to you. The 
second day after my return from court one of his officers, 
whom they call Schach Pimpach, waited upon me, and, 
by a French interpreter who lives here, informed me that 
the chief magistrate liked my person, and offered me an 
immense present if I would suSer him to enjoy it (this i^ 
it seems, their common form of making love). I rejected 
the present, and never heard any further solicitations; for, 
as it is no shame for women here to consent at the first 


proposal, so they never receive a second. 

"I had resided in this town a week when the capUm 
informed me that a number of slaves, who had been taken 
captives in war, were to be guarded to the seaside, where 
they were to bo sold to the merchants who traded in them 
to America; that if I would embrace this opportunity 1 
might assure myself of finding a passage to America, an 
thence to England; acquainting me at the same time tha 
he himself intended to go with them. I readily agreed 
to accompany him. The chief, being advertised of our 
designs, sent for us both to court, and. without mentioning 
a word of love to me. having presented me with a very 
rich jewel, of less value, he said, than my chastity, oo ^ 
very civil leave, recommending me to the care o ' 

and ordering us a largo supply of provisions for our journ y- 

-We were provided with mules for ourselves and wnat 
we carried with us. and in nine days reached the ' 

where wc found an English vessel ready to . 

and the slaves. \S e went aboard it. and sailed t^e nc.x^ 
day with a fair wind for New England, wl^re P 
get an immediate passage to the Old; but \fter we 

kinder than my expectation; for the third j 

were at sea we met an English 
bound: the captain of it was a very 
and agreed to take me on board. I according y 
feavc of my old friend, the master of the f 
vessel, who went on to New EnBl.vnd, whence he 
to pass to Jamaica, where his owners lived. 

J°eat^ with great civility, had a little cabm assigned mo. 
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and dined every day at the captain's table, who was indeed 
a ver>' gallant man, and, at first, made me a tender of his 
affections; but. when he found me resolutely bent to 
preseiA’e myself pure and entire for the best of husbands, 
he grew cooler in bis addresses, and soon behaved in a 
manner very pleasing to me, regarding my sex only so far 
as to pay me a deference, which is verj’ agreeable to us all. 

"To conclude my story; I met with no adventure in 
this passage at all worth relating, till my landing at Graves¬ 
end. whence the captain brought me in his own boat to the 
Tower. In a short hour after my arrival we had that 
meeting which, however dreadful at first, will, I now hope 
by the good offices of the best of men, whom Heaven for 
ever bless, end in our perfect happiness, and be a stron" in¬ 
stance of what I am persuaded is the surest truth, that 
PROVIDENCE WILL SOONER OR LATER PROCURE THE FELICITY 
OF THE VIRTUOUS AND INNOCENT.” 

Mrs. Heartfree thus ended her speech, having before 
dehvered to her husband the jewels which the count had 
roblwd him of. and that presented her by the African 
chief, which last was of immense value. The good magis- 
Uate was sensibly touched at her narrative, as well on the 
consideration of the sufferings she had herself undergone 

rnnl°/ '''' had himself Len 

3hv m.n brinsir^s upon him. That 

vsorthy man. however, much rejoiced in what he had 

with his utmost interest and industry to procure the 
absolu e pardon, rather of his sentenc7than Sf Ws gu!k 

a barbarous and false 


vn/vr'i.bK 


« ^ A A 


The history returns to the contemplation o /greatness 

long in thu'relation^f ‘^^Uined our reader too 

who daily gavfr "Tr of our hero, 
cajoling the prigs and ?n proofs of greatness in 

latter now g^eT^ ^ '"^ich 

that they spoke wit?th^ corrupted m their morals. 
m 877^ POlce with the utmost contempt of what the 
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vulgar call honesty. The greatest character among them 
was that of a pickpocket, or. in truer language, & file', and 
the only censure was want of dexterity’. As to virtue, 
goodness, and such like, they were the objects of mirth 
and derision, and all Newgate was a complete collection of 
prigs, every man being desirous to pick his neighbour s 
pocket, and every' one was as sensible that his neighlwur 
was as ready to pick his; so that (which is almost incredible) 
as great roguery was daily committed within the walls ol 

The glory resulting from these actions of Wild probably 
animated the envy of his enemies against him. 1 he day 
of his trial now approached; for which, as Socrates did c 
prepared himself; but not weakly and foolishly, like that 
philosopher, with patience and resignation, but with a 
good number of false witnesses. However, as success is 
not always proportioned to the wisdom of him who endea¬ 
vours to attain it. so are we more sorry than ashamed to 
relate that our hero was. notwithstanding his 
caution and prudence, convicted, and sentenced 
which, when we consider not only the great men who have 
suffered it, but the much larger number of 
highest honour it hath been to merit it we cannot call 
otheravise than honourable. lndee<l. those w'ho have 
unluckily missed it seem all their days to have " 

vain to attain an end which Fortune, for 
known to herself, hath thought proper to deny thtim 
Without any further preface then, our hero 
to be hanged by the neck: but. whatever was ^ 
fate, he might console himself that he had perpe ra c « 

Sec Judicis ira. nec 


Sec potent Jerntm. nec edax abolcre vetustas. 

iSisisSi 
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it be by the axe, the halter, or the sword. Such names will 
be always sure of living to posterity, and of enjoying that 
fame which they so gloriously and eagerly coveted; for, 
according to a great dramatic poet: 

Fame 

Not more survives from good than evil deeds. 

Th' aspiring youth that fired th' Ephesian dome 

Outlives in fame the pious fool who rais'd it. 

Our hero now suspected that the malice of his enemies 
would overpower him. He, therefore, betook himself to 
that true support of greatness in affliction, a bottle; by 
means of which he was enabled to curse, swear, and bully, 
and brave his fate. Other comfort indeed he had not 
much, for not a single friend ever came near him. His 
wife, whose trial was deferred to the next sessions, visited 
him but once, when she plagued, tormented, and upbraided 
him so cruelly, that he forbade the keeper ever to admit her 
again. The ordinary of Newgate had frequent conferences 
with him. and greatly would it embellish our history could 
we record all which that good man delivered on these 
occasions: but unhappily we could procure only the 
substance of a single conference, which was taken down 
in shorthand by one who overheard it. We shall transcribe 
It, therefore, exactly in the same form and words we received 
It; nor can we help regarding it as one of the most curious 
pieces which either ancient or modem history hath recorded. 


CHAPTER Xlir 

^ St ofNcwgaU and Mr. Jonathan 

Ld oit ‘ Of death, immortality, 

/orniel «« very learnedly handled by the 

“riTTa^rnighr* ' "“P' 

- -'--O'M o< 

t.o„B „h.ch I have endeavoured to inculcate Lto you^^nd 
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particularly last Sunday, and from these words: Those who 
do evil shall go into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels. I undertook to shew you. first, what is 
meant by everlasting fire; and, secondly, who were the 
DEVIL AND HIS ANGELS. I then proceeded to draw some 
inferences from the whole in which I am mightily deceived 
if I did not convince you that you yourself was one of those 
ANGELS, and. consequently, must expect everi-asting fire 
to be your portion in the other world. 

Jonathan. Faith, doctor. I remember ver>- little of your 
inferences: for 1 fell asleep soon after your naming your 
text. But did you preach this doctrine then, or do you 
repeat it now in order to comfort me ? 

Ordinary. I do it in order to bring you to a true sense of 
your manifold sins, and, by that means, to induce you to 
repentance. Indeed, had I the eIo<iuencc of Cicero, or of 
Tully, it would not be sufficient to describe the pains of 
hell or the joys of heaven. The utmost that we arc taught 
is, that car hath not heard, nor can heart conceive. Who then 
would, for the pitiful consideration of the riches and plea¬ 
sures of this world, forfeit such inestimable happiness! such 
joys! such pleasures! such delights? Or who would run 
the venture of such iniscrj-, which, but to think on, shocks 
the human understanding ? Who. in his senses, then, would 

prefer the latter to the former? 

Jonathan. Av, who indeed? I assure you. doctor, I had 

much rather be happy than miserable. But * • 

. • • • • 


Ordinary. Nothing can be plainer. St. 


Jonathan. * 
once convinced • 
• no man • 

• • • 

clergy • 
informed * 


• • 

• lives of • 

« • 

opportunity * 

• « 


• • If 

• • 

• • 

whereas sure the 
• better 


all manner 


of vice . . , • 

Ordinary. • arc • atheist. * * . 

cinian • hanged • • burnt • • oiled • oasted. dev 

• his an • • • cll fire • * termU da • • * tion. 

Jonathan. You • * • to frighten me out of my wits. 

» He pronounced this word hull, and perhaps would h.nvc spelt it so. 
• This part was so blottwl that it was illegible. 
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But the good • • • is, I doubt not, more merciful than 
his wicked • • If I should believe all you say, I am sure 
I should die in inexpressible horror. 

Ordinaty. Despair is sinful. You should place your 
hopes in repentance and grace; and though it is most true 
that you are in danger of the judgment, yet there is still 
room for mercy; and no man, unless excommunicated, is 
absolutely without hopes of a reprieve. 

Jonathan. I am not without hopes of a reprieve from the 
cheat yet. I have pretty good interest: but if I cannot 
obtain it, you shall not frighten me out of my courage. 
I will not die like a pimp. D—n me. what is death ? It 
is nothing but to be with Platos and with Cajsars, as the 
poet says, and all the other great heroes of antiquity*. • • • 

Ordinary. Ay. all this is ver>' true; but life is sweet 
for all that; and I had rather live to eternity than go into 
the company of any such heathens, who arc. I doubt not. 
in hell wiUi the devil and his angels; and, as little as you 
seem to apprehend it. you may find yourself there before 
you expect it. Where, then, will be your tauntings and 
your vauntmgs, your boastings and vour braggings? You 
will then be ready to give more for a drop of water than 
you ever gave for a bottle of wine. 

Jonathan. Faith, doctor! well minded. What say you 
to a bottle of wine? ^ ^ 


^ U ^ atheist. I 

for ^ company, 

u ^ I consign you over to 

the devil, who IS ready to receive you 

doctoT'* H. to me than the judge. 

y^r ofTiJ^ to it is 

y ofhec to shew me the way thither. 

ofthe'clcr^' ^eainst all revilers 

to“oServe"onf;/Vouf v^^ *IS‘n\'Sd!g^at"on 

one ot your vast learning and abilities obliged 
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to exert them in so low a sphere, when so many of your 
inferiors wallow in wealth and preferment. 

Ordinary. Why. it must be confessed that there are bad 
men in all orders; but you should not censure too generally. 
I must own I might have expected higher promotion: but 
I have learnt patience and resignation: and I would advise 
vou to the same temper of mind; which if you can attain, 
i know you will find mercy. Nay, I do now promise you 
vou will. It is true you are a sinner; but your crimes are 
not of the blackest dye: you are no murderer, nor guilty 
of sacrilege. And, if you are guilty of theft, you make 
some atonement by suffering for it. which many others 
do not. Happy is it indeed for those few who are detected 
in their sins, and brought to exemplar)* punishment for 
them in this world. So far, therefore, from repining at 
your fate when you come to the tree, you should exult and 
rejoice in it; and, to say the truth, I question whether, to 
a wise man. the catastrophe of many of those who die by 
a lialter is not more to be envied than pitied. Nothing is 
so sinful as sin. and murder is the greatest of all sins. It 
follows, that whoever commits murder is happy in suffering 
for it. If, therefore, a man who commits murder is so 
happy in dying for it, how much better must it be for you, 
who have conin.ittcd a less crime! 

Jonathan. All this is very true; but let us take a bottle 
of wine to cheer our spirits. 

Ordinary. Why wine? Let me tell you, Mr. Wild, llierc 
is nothing so deceitful as the spirits given us by wine. If 
you must drink, let us have a bowl of punch—a liquor I the 
rather prefer, as it is nowhere spoken against in Scripture, 
and as it is more wholesome for the gravel, a distcmjKT 
with which I am grievously afflicted. 

Jonathan {having called Jor a boivl). I ask your pardon, 
doctor; 1 should have remembered that punch was your 
favourite liquor. I think you never taste wine while 
there is any punch remaining on the table? 

Ordinary. I confess I look on punch to be the more 
eligible liquor, as well for the reasons I have before men¬ 
tioned as likewise for one other cause, viz. it is the propercst 
for a DRAUGHT. I own I took it a little unkind of you to 
mention wine, thinking you knew my palate. 

Jonathan. You arc in the right; and 1 will take a swinging 

cup to your being made a bishop. 
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Ordinary. And I w-ill wish you a reprieve in as large a 
draught. Come, don’t despair; it is yet time enough to 
think of dying: you have good friends, who ver\’ probably 
may prevail for you. I have knorni many a man reprieved 
who had less reason to expect it. 

Jonathan. But if I should flatter myself with such hopes, 
and be deceived—what then would l^ome of my soul ? 

Ordinary. Pugh! Never mind your soul—leave that to 
me: I will render a good account of it, I warrant vou. I 
have a sermon in my pocket which may be of some use to 
you to hear. I do not value myself on the talent of 
preaching, since no man ought to value himself for any gift 
in this world. But perhaps there arc not many such 
sermons. But to proceed, since we have nothing else to 
do till the punch comes. .My text is the latter part of a 
verse only: 

-To the Greeks foolishness. 


The occasion of these words was principally that philo¬ 
sophy of the Greeks which at that time had overrun great 
part of the heathen world, had poisoned, and. as it were, 
puffed up their minds with pride, so that they disregarded 
all kinds of doctrine in comparison of their own; and. 
however safe and however sound the learning of the others 
might be. yet. if it anywise contradicted their own laws, 
customs, and received opinions, away tvith it—il is not for 
us. It was to the Greel^ foolishness. 


In the former part, therefore, of my discourse on these 
words, I shall principally confine myself to the laying open 
and demonstrating the great emptiness and vanity of this 
philosophy, with which these idle and absurd sophists 
were so proudly blown up and elevated. 

And here I shall do two things: First. I shall expose the 

A the manner of this absurd philosophy. 

And first, for the first of these, namely, the matter. Now 
here we m.ay retort the unmannerlv word which our adver- 
Su thrown in our faces; for what was all 

whlh ® PhiJosophy. this heap of knowledge. 

Zho so^l to thos<; 

on wS iff^ll "°hly to enrich the ground 

cLltcnt h- r foolishness? An in- 

Bons KHn ^ ^ nonsense, of absurdities and contradic- 

^ ® ornament to the mind in its theory nor 
exhibiting any usefulness to the body in its practice.^Vhat 
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were all the sermons and the sayings, the fables and the 
morals of all these wise men. but, to use the word mentioned 
in my text once more, foolishness? WTiat was their 
great master Plato, or their other great light Aristotle? 
Both fools, mere quibblers and sophists, idly and vainly 
attached to certain ridiculous notions of their own. founded 
neither on truth nor on reason. Their whole works are a 
strange medley of the greatest falsehoods, scarce covered 
over \vith the colour of truth: their precepts arc neither 
borrowed from nature nor guided by reason; mere fictions, 
serving only to evince the dreadful height of human pride; 
in one word, foolishness. It may be perhaps expected 
of me that I should give some instances from their works 
to prove this charge; but, as to transcribe every passage 
to my purpose would be to transcribe their whole works, 
and as in such a plentiful crop it is difficult to choose; 
instead of trespassing on your patience, I shall conclude 
this first head with asserting what I have so fully proved, 
and wliat may indeed be inferred from the text, that the 
philosophy of the Greeks was foolishness. 

Proceed wc now. in the second place, to consider the 
manner in which this inane and simple doctrine was 

propagated. And hero- But here the punch by 

entering waked Mr. Wild, who was fast asleep, and put an 
end to the sermon; nor could wc obtain any further account 
of the conversation which passed at this interview. 


CHAPTER XIV 

JVild proceeds to the highest consummation of human 

GREATNESS 

The day now drew nigh when our great man was to 
exemplify the last and noblest act of greatness by which 
any hero can signalize himself. This wa.s the day of 
execution, or consummation, or ap>othcosis (for it is called 
by different names), which was to give our hero an oppor¬ 
tunity of facing death and damnation, without any fear 
in his heart, or. at least, without betraying any symptoms 
of it in his countenance. A completion of greatness which 
is heartily to be wished to every* great man; nothing being 
more worthy of lamentation than when Fortune, like a 
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lazy poet, winds up her catastrophe awkwardly, and. 
bestowing too little care on her fifth act, dismisses the hero 
with a sneaking and private exit, who had in the former 
part of the drama performed such notable exploits as 
must promise to every good judge among the spectators a 
noble, public, and exalted end. 

But she was resolved to commit no such error in this 
instance. Our hero was too much and too deser\‘edly her 
favourite to be neglected by her in his last moments; 
accordingly all efforts for a reprieve were vain, and the 
name of Wild stood at the head of those who were ordered 
for e-xecution. 

From the time he gave over all hopes of life, his conduct 
was truly great and admirable. Instead of shewing any 
marks of dejection or contrition, he rather infused more 
confidence and assurance into his looks. He spent most 
of his hours in drinking with his friends and with the good 
man above commemorated. In one of these compotations. 
being asked whether he was afraid to die. he answered: 
"D—n me, it is only a dance without music.” Another 
time, when one expressed some sorrow for his misfortune, 
as he termed it. he said with great fierceness: “A man can 
die but once.” Again, when one of his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance hinted his hopes, that he would die like a man. he 
cocked his hat in defiance, and cried out greatly: “Zounds! 
who’s afraid?” 

Happy would it have been for posterity, could we have 
retrieved any entire conversation which passed at this 
season, especially beUveen our hero and his learned com¬ 
forter; but we have searched many pasteboard records 
m vain. 


On the eve of his apotheosis. Wild's lady desired to see 
him, to which he consented. This meeting was at first 
very tender on both sides; but it could not continue so. 
for unluckily, some hints of former miscarriages intervening, 
as pmicularly when she asked him how he could have 
used her so barbarously once as calling her b—. and whether 

became a man. much less a gentleman. 
Wild flew into a violent passion, and swore she was the 
vilest of b—s to upbraid him at such a season with an 
unguarded word spoke long ago. She replied, ivith many 
team, she was well enough served for her foUy in visiting 
such a brute; but she had one comfort, however, that it 
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would be the last time he could ever treat her so; that 
indeed she had some obligation to him. for that his cruelty 
to her would reconcile her to the fate he was to-morrow to 
suffer; and. indeed, nothing but such brutality could have 
made the consideration of his shameful death (so this weak 
woman called hanging), which was now inevitable, to be 
borne even without madness. She then proceeded to a 
recapitulation of his faults in an exacter order, and with 
more perfect memor>\ than one would have imagined her 
capable of; and it is probable would have rehearsed a 
complete catalogue had not our hero's patience failed him. 
so that with the utmost fury and violence he caught her 
by the hair and kicked her. as heartily as his chains would 
sutler him, out of the room. 

At length the morning came u'hich Fortune at his birth 
had resolutely ordained for the consummation of our 
hero's greatness; he had himself indeed modestly declined 
the public honour she intended him, and had taken a 
quantity of laudanum, in order to retire quietly off the 
stage; but w'c have already observed, in the course of our 
wonderful history, that to struggle against this lady's 
decrees is vain and impotent; and whether she hath 
determined you shall be hanged or be a prime minister, it 
is in cither case lost labour to resist. I^\iid«anum. there¬ 
fore. being unable to stop the breath of our hero, which 
the fruit of hemp-see<l. an<I not the spirit of poppy-seed, 
was to overcome, he w«as at the usual hour attcndc<l by 
the proper gentleman appointed for that pur{>ose, and 
acquainted that the cart was ready. On this occasion ho 
exerted that greatness of courage which hath been so much 
celebrated in other heroes; and, knowing it was impossible 
to resist, he grav'ely declared he would attcn<i them. He 
then descended to that room where the fetters of groat 
men are knocked off in a most solemn and ceremonious 
manner. Then shaking hands with his friends (to wit. 
those who were conducting him to the tree), and drinking 
their healths in a bumper of brandy, he ascended the cart, 
where he was no sooner sc«atcd than he received the acclama¬ 
tions of the multitude, who were highly ravished with his 
GREATNESS. 

The cart now moved slowly on, being preceded by a 
troop of horse-guards bearing javelins in their hands, 
through streets lined with crow'ds all admiring the groat 
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behaviour of our hero, who rode on. sometimes sighing, 
sometimes swearing, sometimes singing or whistling, as 
his humour varied. 

WTien he came to the tree of glor)% he was welcomed 
with an universal shout of the people, who were there 
assembled in prodigious numbers to behold a sight much 
more rare in populous cities than one would reasonably 
imagine it should be, viz. the prop)er catastrophe of a 
great man. 

But though envy was. through fear, obliged to join the 
general voice in applause on this occasion, there were not 
wanting some who maligned this completion of glory, 
which was now about to be fulfilled to our hero, and 
endeavoured to prevent it by knocking him on the head as 
he stood under the tree, while the ordinary' was performing 
his last office. They therefore began to batter the cart 
with stones, brickbats, dirt, and all manner of mischievous 
weapons, some of which, erroneously playing on the robes 
of the ecclesiastic, made him so expeditious in his repetition, 
that witli wonderful alacrity he had ended almost in an 
instant, and conveyed himself into a place of safety in a 
hackncy-coach, where ho waited the conclusion with a 
temper of mind described in these verses; 


Suave mari magno, iurbatitibus aquora ventis, 
E terra alterius magnxon spectate laborem. 


We must not, however, omit one circumstance, as it 
serves to shew the most admirable conscr\’ation of character 
in our hero to his last moment, which was. that, whilst the 
ordinary was busy in his ejaculations. Wild, in the midst 
of the shower of stones, etc., which played upon him. 
applied his hands to the parson’s jx>cket, and emptied it 

of his bottle-screw, which he carried out of the world in 
his hand. 


The ordmary being now descended from the cart, Wild 
had just opportunity to cast his eyes around the crowd, 
and to give them a hearty curse, when immediately the 
horses moved on, and with universal applause our hero 
swung out of this world. 


great, by a death as glorious 
it ^ agreeable to 

deplorably maimed and 
imperfect without the former; a death which hath been 
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alone wanting to complete the characters of several ancient 
and modern heroes, whose histories would then have been 
read with much greater pleasure by the wisest in all ages. 
Indeed we could almost wish that whenever Fortune seems 
wantonly to deviate from her purpose, and leaves her work 
imperfect in this particular, the historian would indulge 
himself in the licence of poetry aiyl romance, and even do a 
violence to truth, to oblige his reader with a page which 
must be the most delightful in all his'historA-, and which 
could never fail of producing an instructive moral. 

Narrow minds may possibly have some reason to be 
ashamed of going this way out of the world, if their con¬ 
sciences can fly in their faces and assure them they have not 
merited such an honour: but he must be a fool who is 
ashamed of being hanged, who is not weak enough to be 
ashamed of having deserved it. 


CHAPTER XV 

The character of our hero, and the conclusion of this 

history 

We will now endeavour to draw the character of this great 
man; and, by bringing together those several features as 
it were of his mind which lie scattered up and down in this 
histor>’, to present our readers with a perfect picture of 
greatness. 

Jonathan Wild had every qualification necessary to 
form a great man. As his most powerful and predominant 
passion was ambition, so nature had. with consummate 
propriety, adapted all his faculties to the attaining those 
glorious ends to which this passion directed him. He was 
extremely ingenious in inventing designs, artful in contriving 
the means to accomplish his purposes, and resolute in 
executing them: for as the most exquisite cunning and 
most undaunted boldness qualified him for any under¬ 
taking, so was he not restrained by any of those weaknesses 
which disappoint the views of mean and vulgar souls, and 
which are comprehended in one general term of honesty, 
which is a corruption of honostv, a word derived from what 
the Greeks call an ass. He was entirely free from those 
low vices of modesty and good-nature, which, as he said. 
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implied a total negation of human greatness, and were the 
only qualities which absolutely rendered a man incapable 
of making a considerable figure in the world. His lust 
was inferior only to his ambition; but, as for what simple 
people call love, he knew not what it was. His avarice 
was immense, but it was of the rapacious, not of the tena¬ 
cious kind: his^rapaciousness-was indeed so violent, tliat 
nothing ever contented him but the whole; for, however 
considerable the share was which his coadjutors allowed 
him of a boot>', he was restless in inventing means to make 
himself master of the smallest pittance reserv'cd by them. 
He said laws were made for the use of prigs only, and to 
secure their property; they were never, therefore, more 
perverted than when their edge was turned against these; 
but that this generally happened through their want of 
sufficient dexterity. The character which he most valued 
himself upon, and which he principally honoured in others, 
was that of hypocrisy. His opinion was, that no one could 
caiT>’ priggism very far without it; for which reason, he 
said, there was little greatness to be expected in a man 
who acknowledged his vices, but always much to be hoped 
from him who professed great virtues: wherefore, though 
he would always shun the person whom he discovered 
guilty of a good action, yet he was never deterred by a 
good character, which was more commonly the effect of 
profession than of action: for which reason, he himself was 
always very liberal of honest professions, and had as much 
virtue and goodness in his mouth as a saint; never in the 
least scrupling to swear by his honour, even to those who 
knew him the best; nay, though he held good-nature and 
modesty in the highest contempt, he constantly practised 
the affectation of both, and recommended this to others, 
whose welfare, on his own account, he wished well to. He 
laid down several maxims as the certain methods of attain- 

^*^8 greatness, to which, in his own pursuit of it, he constantly 
adhered. As: 

I. Never to do more mischief to another than was 
necessary to the effecting his purpose; for that 
mischief was too precious a thing to be thrown away. 

know no distinction of men from affection; but 
^ sacrifice all with equal readiness to his interest. 

3 . Never to communicate more of an affair than was 
necessary to the person who was to execute it. 
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4. Not to trust him %vho hath deceived you, nor who 
knows he hath been deceived by you. 

5. To forgive no enemy: but to be cautious and often 
dilatory in revenge. 

6. To shun poverty and distress, and to ally himself as 
close as possible to power and riches. 

7. To maintain a constant gravity in his countenance 
and behaviour, and to affect wisdom on all occasions. 

8. To foment eternal jealousies in his gang, one of 
another. 

9. Never to reward any one equal to his merit; but 
always to insinuate that the reward was above it. 

10. That all men were knav’cs or fools, and much the 
greater number a composition of both. 

11. That a good name, like money, must be parted with, 
or at least greatly risked, in order to bring the owner 
any advantage. 

12. That virtues, like precious stones, were easily 
counterfeited; that the counterfeits in both cases 
adorned the wearer equally, and that very few had 
knowledge or discernment sullicient to distinguish 
the counterfeit jewel from the real. 

13. That many men were undone by not going deep 
enough in roguery; as in gaming any man may be 
a loser who doth not play tlic whole game. 

14. That men proclaim their own virtues, as shopkeepers 
expose their goods, in order to profit by them. 

15. That the heart was the proper scat of hatred, and 
the countenance of affection and friendship. 

Me had many more of the same kind, all equally good 
with these, and which were after his decca.se found in his 
study, as the twelve excellent and celebrated rules were in 
that of King Charles the First; for he never promulgated 
them in his lifetime, not having them con.stantly in his 
mouth, as some grave persons have the rulc.s of virtue and 
morality, without paying the least regard to them in their 
actions: whereas our hero, by a constant and steady 
adherence to his rules in conforming everything he did to 
them, acquired at length a settled habit of walking by 
them, till at last he was in no danger of inadvertently 
going out of the way; and by these means he arrived at 
that degree of greatness, which few have equalled; none, 
we may say. have exceeded: for. though it must bo allowed 
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that there have been some few heroes, who have done 
greater mischiefs to mankind, such as those who have 
betrayed the liberty of their country to others, or have 
undermined and overpowered it themselves; or conquerors 
who have impoverished, pillaged, sacked, burnt, and 
destroyed the countries and cities of their fellow-creatures, 
from no other provocation than that of glorj’, i.e. as the 
tragic poet calls it, 

a privilege to kill. 

A strong temptation to do bravely ill; 

yet, if we consider it in the light wherein actions are placed 
in this line: 

Latius esl, quolies tnagno libi constat honesluni ; 

when we see our hero, without the least assistance or 
pretence, setting himself at the head of a gang, which he 
had not any shadow of right to govern; if we view him 
maintaining absolute power, and exercising tyranny over 
a lawless crew, contrary to all law but that of his own 
will; if we consider him setting up an open trade publicly, 
in defiance not only of the laws of his country but of the 
common sense of his countrymen; if we see him first con¬ 
triving the robbery’ of others, and again the defrauding the 
very robbers of that booty, which they had ventured their 
necks to acquire, and which without any hazard, they 
might have retained; here sure he must appear admirable, 
and we may challenge not only the truth of history, but 
almost the latitude of fiction, to equal his glory. 

Nor had he any of those fiaws in his character which, 
though they have been commended by weak writers, have 
(as I hinted in the beginning of this history) by the judicious 
reader been censured and despised. Such was the clemency 
of Ale.xander and Carsar, which nature had so grossly erred 
in giving them, as a painter would who should dress a 
peasant in robes of state or give the nose or any other 
feature of a Venus to a satyr. What had the destroyers of 
maiikind. that glorious pair, one of whom came into the 
w-orld to usurp the dominion and abolish the constitution 
of his own country; the other to conquer, enslave, and rule 
over the whole world, at least as much as was well known 
to him, ^d the shortness of his life would give him leave to 
visit; what had. I say. such as these to do witli clemency? 
Wlio cannot see the absurdity and contradiction of mixing 
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such an ingredient with those noble and great qualities 
I have before mentioned? Now, in Wild ever>^hing was 
truly great, almost without alloy, as his imperfections (for 
surely some small ones he had) were only such as serx'ed to 
denominate him a human creature, of which kind none ever 
arrived at consummate excellence. But surely his whole 
behav'iour to his friend Heartfrec is a convincing proof 
that the true iron or steel greatness of his heart was not 
debased by any softer metal. Indeed, while greatness 
consists in power, pride, insolence, and doing mischief to 
mankind—to speak out—while a great man and a great 
rogue are synonymous terms, so long shall stand 

unrivalled on the pinnacle of greatness. Nor must wo 
omit here, as the finishing of his character, what indeed 
ought to be remembered on his tomb or his statue, the 
conformity above mentioned of his death to his life; and 
that Jonathan Wild the Great, after all his mighty exploits, 
was, what so few great men can accomplish—hanged by 
the neck till he was dead. 

Having thus brought our hero to his conclusion, it may 
be satisfactory to some renders {for many, I doubt not, 
carry their concern no farther than his fate) to know what 
became of Hcartfrce. We shall acquaint them, therefore, 
that his sufferings were now at an end; that the good 
magistrate easily prevailed for his pardon, nor was con¬ 
tented till he had made him all the reparation he could 
for his troubles, though the share he had in bringing these 
upon him was not only innocent but from its motive 
laudable. He procured the restoration of the jewels from 
the man-of-war at her return to England, and. above all, 
omitted no labour to restore Heartfrec to his reputation, 
and to persuade his neighbours, acquaintance, and cus¬ 
tomers, of his innocence. When the commission of 
bankruptcy was satisfied, Heartfrec had a considerable 
sum remaining; for the diamond presented to his wife was 
of prodigious value, and infinitely recompensed the loss 
of those jewels which Miss Straddle had disposed of. He 
now set up again in his trade: compassion for his unmerited 
misfortunes brought him many customers among those 
who had any regard to humanity*; and he hath, by industry 
joined with parsimony, amassed a considerable fortune. 
His wife and he are now grown old in the purest love and 
friendship, but never had another child. Friendly married 
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his elder daughter at the age of Dineteen. and became his 
partner in trade. As to the younger, she never would 
listen to the addresses of any lover, not even of a young 
nobleman, who offered to take her with two thousand 
pounds, which her father would have \villingly produced, 
and indeed did his utmost to persuade her to the match; 
but she refused absolutely, nor would give any other 
reason, when Heartfree pressed her, than that she had 
dedicated her days to his service, and was resolved no 
other duty should interfere with that which she owed the 
best of fathers, nor prevent her from being the nurse of 
his old age. 

Thus Heartfree, his wife, his two daughters, his son-in- 
law. and his grandchildren, of which he hath several, live 
all together in one house; and that with such amity and 
affection towards each other, that they are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood called the family of love. 

As to all the other persons mentioned in this history in 
the light of greatness, they had all the fate adapted to it, 
being every one hanged by the neck, save t%vo. viz. Miss 
Theodosia Snap, who was transported to America, where 
she was pretty well married, reformed, and made a good 
wife; and the count, who recovered of the wound he had 
received from the hermit and made his escape into France 
where he committed a robbery, was taken, and broke on 
the wheel. 

Indeed, whoever considers the common fate of great 
men must allow they well deserve and hardly earn that 
applause which is given them by the world; for. when we 
reflect on the labours and pains, the cares, disquietudes 
and dangers which attend their road to greatness, we may 
say with the divine that a man may go to heaven with half 
the pains which it costs him to purchase hell. To say the 
tnith, the world have this reason at least to honour such 
characters as that of Wild: that, while it is in the power 
of every man to be perfectly honest, not one in a thousand 
IS capable of being a complete rogue; and few indeed there 
are who. if they were inspired with the vanity of imitating 
our hero, would not after much fruitless pains be obliged 
to own themselves inferior to Mr. Jonathan Wild 
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DEDICATION TO THE PUBLIC 


Your candour is desired on the perusal of the following 
sheets, as they are the product of a genius that has long 
been your delight and entertainment. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged that a lamp almost burnt out does not give so 
steady and uniform a light as when it blazes in its full 
vigour; but yet it is well known that by its wavering, as 
if struggling against its own dissolution, it sometimes darts 
a ray as bright as ever. In like manner, a strong and lively 
genius will, in its last struggles, sometimes mount aloft, 
and throw forth the most striking marks of its original 
lustre. 

WTierever these are to be found, do you, the genuine 
patrons of extraordina^ capacities, be as liberal in your 
applauses of him who is now no more as you were of him 
whilst he was yet amongst you. And, on the other hand, 
n in this little work there should appear any traces of a 
weakened and decayed life, let your own imaginations 
place ^fore your eyes a true picture in that of a hand 
trembling m almost its latest hour, of a body emaciated 
with pains, yet struggling for your entertainment; and let 
this affecting picture open each tender heart, and call 
forth a melting tear, to blot out whatever failings may be 

found in a work begun in pain, and finished almost at the 
same {xmod with life. 


thlt Thlt f .^1 ® deceased 

that this little piece should come into vour hands as it 

from the hands of the author, it l^ing judged that 

rtVic t>ettcr pleased to have an opportunity of 

admi^^ th ^ traces of a genius you have long 

Tffac^ “““bor might have been 


vo^tme o(X'^h°' J”' " though first published, 

with some ® posthumous pieces may be attended 

ith some convenience to those innocents he hath left 
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behind, %vill no doubt be a motive to encourage its circula¬ 
tion through the kingdom, which will engage every future 
genius to exert itself for your pleasure. 

The principles and spirit which breathe in every Une 
of the small fragment begun in answer to Lord ^lingbroke 
will unquestionably be a sufficient apology for its publica¬ 
tion. although vital strength was wanting to hnish a work 
so happily begun and so well designed. 
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There would not. perhaps, be a more pleasant or profitable 
study, among those which have their principal end in 
amusement, than that of travels or voyages, if they were 
wTit. as they might be and ought to be. with a joint view 
to the entertainment and information of mankind. If the 
conversation of travellers be so eagerly sought after as it 
is. we may believe their books will be still more agreeable 
company, as they will in general be more instructive and 
more entertaining. 

But when I say the conversation of travellers is usually 
so welcome. I must be understood to mean that only of 
such as have had good sense enough to apply their pere¬ 
grinations to a proper use. so as to acquire from them a 
real and valuable knowledge of men and things, both which 
are best known by comparison. If the customs and 
manners of men were every\vhere the same, there would 
be no office so dull as that of a traveller, for the difference 
of hills, valleys, rivers, in short, the various views of which 


we may see the face of the earth, would scarce afford him 
a pleasure worthy of his labour; and surely it would give 
him very little opportunity of communicating any kind of 
entertainment or improvement to others. 

To make a traveller an agreeable companion to a man 
of sense, it is necessary, not only that he should have 
seen much, but that he should have overlooked much of 
what he hath seen. Nature is not. any more than a great 
genius, always admirable in her productions, and therefore 
the traveller, who may be called her commentator, should 
not expect to find everywhere subjects worthy of his notice. 

It is certain, indeed, that one may be guilty of omission, 
as well as of the opposite extreme: but a fault on that side 
will be more easily pardoned, as it is better to be hungry 
than surfeited; and to miss your dessert at the table ol a 
man whose gardens abound with the choicest fruits, than 
your taste affronted with every sort of trash that 
can be picked up at the green-stall or the wheelbarrow. 
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If we should carr^' on the analogy bet^veen the traveller 
and the commentator, it is imp>ossible to keep one’s eye 
a moment off from the laborious much-read Doctor Zachary 
Gray, of whose redundant notes on Hudibras I shall only 
say that it is, I am confident, the single book extant in 
which above five hundred authors are quoted, not one of 
which could be found in the collection of the late Doctor 


Mead. 

As there are few things which a traveller is to record, 
there are fewer on which he is to offer his observations, 
this is the office of the reader; and it is so pleasant a one, 
that he seldom chooses to have it taken from him, under 
the pretence of lending him assistance. Some occasions, 
indeed, there are, when proper observations are pertinent, 
and others when they are necessary; but good sense alone 
must point them out. I shall lay down only one general 
rule; which I believe to be of universal truth between 
relator and hearer, as it is between author and reader, 
this is that the latter never forgive any observation of 
the former which doth not convey some knowledge that 
they are sensible they could not possibly have attained of 


themselves. . , 

But all his pains in collecting knowledge, all his 
ment in selecting, and all his art in communicating it. wiU 
not suffice, unless he can make himself, in some 
an agreeable as well as an instrucUve companion. The 
highest instruction we can derive from the tedious tale of 
a dull fellow scarce ever pays us for our attention. 1 here 
is nothing. I think, half so valuable as knowledge, and yet 
there is nothing which men will give themselves so little 
trouble to attain; unle.ss it be, perhaps, that lowest degree 
of it which is the object of curiosity, and which liath there¬ 
fore that active passion constantly employed in its seryi^. 
This, indeed, it is in the power of every traveller to gratify, 
but it is the leading principle in weak minds only. 

To render his relation agreeable to the man of sense, it 
is therefore necessary^ that the voyager should possess 
several eminent and rare talents; so 

is almost wonderful to see them ever united m the same 


^And if all these talents must concur in the relator they 
are certainly in a more eminent degree necessary to tnc 
writer- for here the narration admits of higher ornaments 
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of style, and every fact and sentiment offers itself to the 
fullest and most deliberate examination. 

It would appear, therefore. I think, somewhat strange 
if such writers as these should be found extremely common; 
since Nature hath been a most parsimonious distributor of 
her richest talents, and hath seldom bestowed many on 
the same person. But, on the other hand, why there should 
scarce exist a single \\Titer of this kind worthy our regard; 
and. whilst there is no other branch of history (for this is 
history) which hath not exercised the greatest pens, why 
this alone should be overlooked by all men of great genius 
and erudition, and delivered up to the Goths and Vandals 
as their lawful property-, is altogether as difficult to 
determine. 

And yet that this is the case, with some very few excep¬ 
tions. is most manifest. Of these I shall willingly admit 
Burnet and Addison; if the former was not. perhaps, to 
be considered as a political essayist, and the latter as a 
commentator on the classics, rather than as a writer of 
travels; which last title, perhaps, they would both of them 
have been least ambitious to aScct. 

Indeed, if these two and two or three more should be 
removed from the mass, there would remain such a heap 
of dullness behind, that the appellation of voyage-%vritcr 
would not appear very desirable. 

I am not here unapprised that old Homer himself is by 
some considered as a voyage-writer; and, indeed, the begin¬ 
ning of his Odyssey may be urged to countenance that 
opinion, which I shall not controvert. But. whatever 
species of writing the Odyssey is of, it is surely at the head 
of that species, as much as the Iliad is of another; and So 
far the excellent Longinus would allow. I believe, at this day. 

But, in reality, the Odyssey, the Tclemachus, and all of 
that kind, are to the voyage-writing I here intend, what 
romance is to true history, the former being the confounder 
and corrupter of the latter. I am far from supposing that 
Homer, Hesiod, and the other ancient poets and mytho- 
logists. had any settled design to pervert and confuse the 
records of antiquity; but it is certain they have effected it; 
and for my part I must confess I should have honoured 
and loved Homer more had he written a true history of 
his own times in humble prose, than those noble poems that 
have so justly collected the praise of all ages; for, though 
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I read these with more admiration and astonishment. 
I still read Herodotus. Thucydides, and Xenophon with 
more amusement and more satisfaction. 

The original poets were not, however, without excuse. 
They found the limits of nature too strait for the immen¬ 
sity of their genius, which they had not room to e.xert 
without extending fact by fiction; and that especially at 
a time when the manners of men were too simple to afford 
that variety which they have since offered in vain to the 
choice of the meanest writers. In doing this they are 
again excusable for the manner in which they have done it. 

Ut spcciosa dehittc miracuta promant. 

They are not, indeed, so properly said to turn reality into 
fiction, as hetion into reality. Their paintings are so bold, 
their colours so strong, that everything they touch seems 
to exist in the very manner they represent it; their portraits 
arc so just, and their landscapes so beautiful, that wc 
acknowledge the strokes of nature in both, without inquiring 
whether Nature herself, or her journeyman the poet, formed 
the first pattern of the piece. 

But other writers (I will put Pliny at their head) have 
no such pretensions to indulgence; they lie for lying siike, 
or in order insolently to impose the most monstrous 
improbabilities and absurdities upon their readers on their 
own authority; treating them as some fathers treat children, 
and as other fathers do laymen, exacting their belief of 
whatever they relate, on no other foundation than their 
own authority, without ever taking the pains of adapting 
their lies to human credulity, and of calculating tlicm for 
the meridian of a common understanding; but, with as 
much weakness as wickedness, and with more impudence 
often than cither, they assert facts contrary to the honour 
of God. to the visible order of the creation, to the known 
laws of nature, to the histories of former ages, and to the 
experience of our own, and which no man can at once 

understand and believe. , • . , 

If it should be objected (and it can nowhere be objected 
better than where I now wTite.* as there is nowhere more 
pomp of bigotry) that whole nations have been firm 
believers in such most absurd suppositions. I reply, the 
fact is not true. They have known nothing of the matter, 

* At Lisbon. 
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and have believed they knew not what. It is, indeed, 
with me no matter of doubt but that the Pope and his 
clergy might teach any of those Christian heterodoxies, 
the tenets of which are the most diametrically opposite to 
their o^vn; nay, all the doctrines of Zoroaster, Confucius, 
and Mahomet, not only with certain and immediate success, 
but without one Catholic in a thousand knowing he had 
changed his religion. 

What motive a man can have to sit down, and to draw 
forth a list of stupid, senseless, incredible lies upon paper, 
would be difficult to determine, did not V^anity present 
herself so immediately as the adequate cause. The vanity 
of knowing more than other men is. perhaps, besides hunger, 
the only inducement to writing, at least to publishing, at 
all. Why then should not the voyage-uTiter be inflamed 
with the glory of having seen what no man ever did or will 
see but himself? This is the true source of the wonderful 
in the discourse and writings, and sometimes. I believe, in 
the actions of men. There is another fault, of a kind 
directly opposite to this, to which these writers are some¬ 
times liable, when, instead of filling their pages with 
monsters which nobody hath ever seen, and with adventures 
which never have, nor possibly could have, happened to 
them, waste their time and paper with recording things 
and facts of so common a kind, that they challenge no other 
right of being remembered than as they had the honour 
of having happened to the author, to whom nothing seems 
trivial that in any manner happens to himself. Of such 
consequence do his own actions appear to one of this kind, 
that he would probably think himself guilty of infideUt>' 
should he omit the minutest thing in the detail of his journal. 
That the fact is true is sufficient to give it a place there, 
without any consideration whether it is capable ot pleasing 
or surprising, of diverting or informing, the reader. 

I have seen a play (if I mistake not it is one of Mrs. 
Bohn s or of Mrs. Centlivre's) where this vice in a voyage- 
writer is finely ridiculed. An ignorant pedant, to whose 
government, for I know not what reason^ the conduct of a 
young nobleman in his travels is committed, and who is 
sent abroad to shew my lord the world, of w'hicb he knows 
nothing himself, before his departure from a to\Nm, calls 
for his journal to record the goodness of the wine and 

obacco, with other articles of the same importance, which 
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are to furnish the materials of a voyage at his return home. 
The humour, it is true, is here carried very far; and yet, 
perhaps, verj’ little beyond what is to be found in writers 
who profess no intention of dealing in humour at all. 

Of one or other, or both of these kinds, are, I conceive, 
all that vast pile of books which pass under the names of 
voyages, travels, adventures, lives, memoirs, histories, etc., 
some of which a single traveller sends into the world in 
many volumes, and others are, by judicious booksellers, 
collected into vast bodies in folio, and inscribed with their 
own names, as if they were indeed their own travels: thus 
unjustly attributing to themselves the merit of others. 

Now. from both these faults we have endeavoured to 
steer clear in the following narrative; which, however the 
contrary may be insinuated by ignorant, unlearned, and 
fresh-water critics, who have never travelled either in 
books or ships. I do solemnly declare doth, in my own 
impartial opinion, deviate less from truth than any other 
voyage extant; my Lord Anson’s alone being, perhaps. 


c.xcepted. 

Some lew embellishments must be allowed to eveiy 
historian; for we are not to conceive that the speeches in 
Livy. Sallust, or Thucydides, were literally spoken in the 
very words in which we now read them. It is sufficient 
that every fact hath its foundation in truth, as I do seriously 
aver is the case in the ensuing pages; and when it is so, a 
good critic will be so far from denying all kind of ornament 
of style or diction, or even of circumstan<^. to his author, 
that he would be rather sorry if he omitted it; for he could 
hence derive no other advantage than the loss of an 

additional pleasure in the perusal. 

Again, if any merely common incident should appear 

in this journal, which will seldom. I apprehend, be the 
case the candid reader will easily perceive it is not intro¬ 
duced for its own sake, but for some observations aiid 

reflections naturally resulting from it; and ^ 

little to his amusement, tend directly to the instruction of 
the reader or to the information of the public; to «hom. i 
I choose to convey such instruction or information with an 
aifoTToUe and laughter, none but the » 

will, 1 believe, censure it; but if they * 

authority of more than one pas.sagc in Horace to alledgc 


in my defence. 
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Having thus endeavoured to obviate some censures, to 
which a man without the gilt of foresight, or any fear of 
the imputation of being a conjurer, might conceive this 
work would be liable. I might now undertake a more 
pleasing task, and fall at once to the direct and positive 
praises of the work itself; ol which, indeed, I could say a 
thousand good things; but the task is so \cry pleasant that 
I shall leave it wholly to the reader, and it is all the task 
that I impose on him. A moderation for which he may 
think himself obliged to me when he compares it with the 
conduct of authors, who often fill a whole sheet with their 
own praises, to which they sometimes set their own real 
names, and sometimes a fictitious one. One hint, however, 
I must give the kind reader; which is. that if he should be 
able to find no sort of amusement in the book, he will 
be pleased to remember the public utility which will arise 
from it. If entertainment, as Mr. Richardson observes, be 
but a secondary consideration in a romance; with which 
Mr. Addison, I think, agrees, affirming the use of the pastry¬ 
cook to be the first; if this. I say. be true of a mere work of 
invention, sure it may well be so considered in a work 
founded, like this, on truth; and where the political 
reflections form so distinguishing a part. 

But perhaps I may hear, from some critic of the most 
saturnine complexion, that my vanity must have made a 
horrid dupe of my judgment, if it hath flattered me with 
an expectation of having anything here seen in a grave 
light, or of conveying any useful instruction to the public, 
or to their guardians. I answer, with the great man 
whom I just now quoted, that my purpose is to convey 
instruction in the vehicle of entertainment; and so to bring 
alwut at once, like the revolution in the Rehearsal, a perfect 
reformation of the laws relating to our maritime affairs; 
an undertaking, I will not say more modest, but surely 
more feasible, than that of reforming a whole people, by 
making use of a vehicular story, to wheel in among them 
worse manners than their own. 


r 
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In tlie beginning o! August 1753. when I had taken the 
Duke of Portland’s medicine, as it is called, near a year, 
the effects of which had been the carrying off the symptoms 
of a lingering, imperfect gout, I was persuaded by Mr. 
Ranby. the king's premier serjeant-surgeon. and the ablest 
advice, I believe, in all branches of the physical profession, 
to go immediately to Bath. I accordingly wTit that very 
night to Mrs. Bowden, who. by the next post, informed 
me she had taken me a lodging for a month certain. 

ithin a few days after this, whilst I was preparing for 


my journey, and when I was almost fatigued to death 
with several long examinations, relating to five different 
murders, all committed within the space of a week, by 
different gangs of street-robbers, I received a message 
from His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, by Mr. Carrington, 
the king’s mes.senger. to attend His Grace the next morning, 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, upon some business ol importance; 
but I excused myself from complying with the message, 
as, besides being lame. I was very ill with the great fatigues 
I had lately undergone added to my distemper. 

His Grace, however, sent Mr. Carrington, the very next 
morning, with another summons: with which, though in 
the utmo.st distress, I immediately complied: but the duke, 
happenmg, unfortunately for me, to be then particularly 
engaged, after I had waited some time, sent a gentleman to 
discourse with me on the best plan which could be invented 
lor putting an immediate end to those murders and rob- 
benes which were every day committed in the streets; 
upon which I promised to transmit my opinion, in writing. 

" ho. as the gentleman informed me, intended 

to lay It before the Privy Council. 

Though this visit cost me a severe cold. I. notwith¬ 
standing. set myself down to work; and in about four 

“ regular a plan as I could form, with 

drawn ^guments I could bring to support it, 

t m several sheets of paper; and soon received a 
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message from the duke by Mr. Carrington, acquainting 
me that my plan was highly approved of. and that all the 

terms of it would be complied with. 

The principal and most material of those terms was the 
immediately depositing six hundred pounds in my hands; 
at which small charge I undertook to demolish the then 
reigning gangs, and to put the civil policy into such order, 
that no such gangs should ever be able, for the future, to 
form themselves into bodies, or at least to remain any 

time formidable to the public. 

I had delayed my Bath journey for some time, contrary 
to the repeated advice of my physical acquaintance, and 
to the ardent desire of my warmest friends, though my 
distemper was now turned to a deep jaundice; m which 
case the Bath waters are generally reputed to be almost 
infallible But I had the most eager desire of demolishing 
this gang of villains and cut-throats, which I was sure of 
accomplishing the moment I was enabled to pay a fellow 
who had undertaken, for a small sum. to ^tray thorn into 
the hands of a set of thief-takers whom I had enhsted into 
the service, all men of known and approved fidelity and 

'"Tfter^Some weeks the money was paid at the t^^a^u^ry 
and within a few days after two hundred pounds of it had 
col to my hands, the whole gang of cut-throats was 
entirely dispersed, seven of them were m actual custody, 
and the rest driven, some out of the town, and others ou 

‘^^Tlugh^l'hcalth was now reduced to the last 
T continued to act with the utmost vigour against these 

.n r„ strcet-robbcrics, even when the 

pTrtr^ -fficently apparent to sot.sfy the 

® * Inir conscience But courts of justice know nothing 

most j ^ ^ told them on oath by a witness; 

flalils vdla upon earth is tried m the 

Sonnet as a"man ot the best character who is accused 

of the latigues and distresses, I had 

the SSTfaction to find nry endeavours bad been attended 
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with such success that this hellish society were almost 
utterly extirpated, and that, instead of reading of murders 
and street-robberies in the news almost every morning, 
there was, in the remaining part of the month of November, 
and in all December, not only no such thing as a murder, 
but not even a street-robbery committed. Some such, 
indeed, were mentioned in the public papers; but they 
were all found, on the strictest enquiry, to be false. 

In this entire freedom from street-robberies, during the 
dark months, no man will, I believe, scruple to acknowledge 
that the winter of 1753 stands unrivalled, during a course 
of many years; and this may possibly appear the more 
extraordinary to those who recollect the outrages wdth 
which it began. 

Having thus tully accomplished my undertaking. I went 
into the country, in a very weak and deplorable condition, 
with no fewer or less diseases than a jaundice, a dropsy, 
and an asthma, altogether uniting their forces in the 
destruction of a body so entirely emaciated that it hsad 
lost all its muscular flesh. 

Mine was now no longer what was called a Bath case; 
nor, if it had been so, had I strength remaining sulhcient 
to go thither, a ride of six miles only bein^ attended with 
an intolerable fatigue. I now discharged my lodgings at 
Bath, which I had hitherto kept. I began in earnest to 
look on my case as desperate, and I had vanity enough to 
rank myself with those heroes who. of old times, became 
voluntary' sacrifices to the good of tiie public. 

But, lest the reader should be too eager to catch at the 
word vanity, and should be unwilling to indulge me with so 
sublime a gratification, for I think he is not too apt to 
gratify mo, I will take my key a pitch lower, and will 
frankly own that I had a stronger motive than the love of 
the public to push me on: I will therefore confess to him that 
my private affairs at the beginning of the winter had but 
a gloomy aspect; for I had not plundered the public or 
the poor of those* sums which men, who are always ready 
to plunder both as much as they can, have been pleased 
to suspect me of taking: on the contrary, by composing, 
inflaming, the quarrels of porters and beggars 
(which I blush when I say hath not been universally 

by refusing to take a shilling from a man 
who most undoubtedly would not have had another left. 
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I bad reduced an income of about five hundred pounds ' 
a year of the dirtiest money upon earth to little more than 
three hundred pounds: a considerable proportion of which 
remained with my clerk; and, indeed, if the whole had 
done so, as it ought, he would be but ill paid for sitting 
almost sixteen hours in the twenty*four in the most un¬ 
wholesome, as well as nauseous air in the universe, and 


which hath in his case corrupted a good constitution 
without contaminating his morals. 

But, not to trouble the reader with anecdotes, contrary' 
to my own rule laid down in my preface, I assure him I 
thought my family ^vas very slenderly provided for; and 
that my health began to decline so fast that I had very 
little more of life left to accomplish what I had thought 
of too late. I rejoiced, therefore, greatly in seeing an 
opportunity, as I apprehended, of gaining such merit in 
the eye of the public, that, if my life were the sacrifice to 
it, my friends miglit think they did a popular act in putting 
my family at least beyond the reach of necessity, which 
I myself began to despair of doing. And though I disclaim 
all pretence to that Spartan or Roman patriotism which 
loved the public so well that it was always ready to become 
a voluntary sacrifice to the public good, I do solemnly 
declare I have that love for my family. 

After this confession, therefore, that the public was not 
the principal deity to which my life was offered a sacrifice, 


> A predecessor of mine used io boast that he made one thousand 
pounds a year in his oflice; but how he did ibis (if indeed he did it) is 
to me a secret. His clerk, now mine, told me 1 had more business 
than he had ever known there; I am sure I had as much as any man 
could do. The truth is, the fees arc so very low, when any are due, 
and so much is done for nothing, that, if a single justice o! peace h.^d 
business enough to employ twenty clerks, ncilhcf he nor they would 
get much by their labour. The public will not, therefore I hope, 
think I betray a secret when I inform them that I received from the 
Government a yearly pension out of the public service-money; which, 
1 believe indeed, would have been l.irger bad my great patron been 
convinced of an error, which I have heard him utter more than once, 
that he could not indeed say that the acting as a principal justice o 
peace in Westminster was on all accounts very desirable, but that all 
the world knew it was a very lucrative office. Now. to have shewn 
him plainly that a man roust t)e a rogue to make a very little this way, 
and that he could not make much by being as great a rogue as he could 
be would have required more confidence than, I believe, he had in 
me and more of his conversation than he chose to allow me; I therefore 
resjCTicd the office and the farther execution of my plan to my brother, 
who had long l)ecn my assistant. And now. lest the case between me 
and the reader should be the same in both instances as it was between 
and the great mao. I will not add another word on the subject. 


me 
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and when it is farther considered what a poor sacrifice this 
was being indeed no other than the giving up what I saw 
little likelihood of being able to hold much longer, and 
which, upon the terms I held it. nothing but the weakness 
of human nature could represent to me as worth holding 
at all; the world may. I believe, %vitbout envy, allow me 
all the praise to which I have any title. 

My aim. in fact, was not praise, which is the last gift 
they care to bestow; at least, this was not my aim as an 
end, but rather as a means of purchasing some moderate 
provision for my family, which, though it should exceed 
my merit, must fall infinitely short of my service, if I 
succeeded in my attempt, y. 

To say the truth, the public never act more wisely than 
when they act most liberally in the distribution of their 
rewards: and here the good they receive is often more to 
be considered than the motive from which they receive it. 
Example alone is the end of all public punishments and 
rewards. Laws never inflict disgrace in resentment, nor 
confer honour from gratitude. "For it is very hard, my 
lord," said a convicted felon at the bar to the late excellent 
Judge Burnet, "to hang a poor man for stealing a horse." 
"You are not to be hanged, sir," answered my ever- 
honoured and beloved friend. “ for stealing a horse, but 
you are to be hanged that horses may not be stolen.” In 
like manner it might have been said to the late Duke of 
Marlborough, when the Parliament was so deservedly 
liberal to him, after the Battle of Blenheim: "You receive 
not these honours and bounties on account of a victory 
past, but that other victories may be obtained.” 

I was now, in the opinion of all men, dying of a complica¬ 
tion of disorders: and. were I desirous of playing the 
advocate, 1 have an occasion fair enough; but 1 disdain 
such an attempt. I relate facts plainly and simply as 
they are; and let the world draw from them what con¬ 
clusions they please, taking with them the following facts 
for their instruction: the one is, that the proclamation 
offering one hundred pounds lor the apprehending felons 
for certain felonies committed in ccr^n places, which 
I prevented from being revived, had formerly cost the 
Government several thousand pounds within a single year. 
Secondly, that all such proclamations, instead of curing the 
evil, had actually increased it; had multiplied the number 
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of robberies; had propagated the worst and wickedest 
of perjuries; had laid snares for youth and ignorance 
which, by the temptation of these rewards, had been 
sometimes dni\%'n into guilt; and sometimes, which cannot 
be thought on without the highest horror, had destroyed 
them without it. Thirdly, that my plan had not put the 
Government to more than three hundred pound expense, and 
had produced none of the ill consequences above mentioned; 
but, lastly, had actually suppressed the evil for a time, 
and had plainly pointed out the means of suppressing it 
for ever. This I would myself have undertaken, had my 
health permitted, at the annual expense of the above- 
mentioned sum. 

After having stood the terrible six weeks which succeeded 
last Christmas, and put a lucky end. if they had known 
their own interests, to such numbers of aged and infirm 
valetudinarians, who might have gasped through two or 
three mild winters more. I returned to town in Februar\'. 
in a condition less despaired of by myself than by any of 
my friends. I now became the patient of Dr. Ward, who 
wished I bad taken his advice earlier. 

By his adv'ice I was tapped, and fourteen quarts of water 
drawn from my belly. The sudden relaxation which this 
caused, added to my ener\'atc, emaciated habit of body, 
so weakened me that within rivo days I was thought to be 
falling into the agonies of death. 

I w'as at the worst on that memorable day when the 
public lost Mr. Pelham. From that day I began slowly, 
as it were, to draw my feet out of the grave; till in two 
months' time I had again acquired some little degree of 
strength, but was again full of water. 

During this whole time I took Mr. Ward's medicines, 
which had seldom any perceptible operation. Those in 
particular of the diaphoretic kind, the working of which 
is thought to require a great strength of constitution to 
support, had so little effect on me, that Mr. Ward declared 
it was as vain to attempt sweating me as a deal board. 

In this situation I was tapped a second time. 1 had one 
quart of water less taken from me now than before; but 
I bore all the consequences of the operation much better. 
This I attributed greatly to a dose of laudanum prescribed 
by my surgeon. It first gave me the most delicious fiow 
of spirits, and afterwards as comfortable a nap. 
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The month of May, which was now begun, it seemed 
reasonable to expect would introduce the spring, and drive 
off that winter which yet maintained its footing on the 
stage. I resolved, therefore, to visit a little house of mine 
in the country, which stands at Ealing, in the county of 
Middlesex, in the best air, I believe, in the whole kingdom, 
and far superior to that of Kensington Gravel Pits; for 
the gravel is here much wider and deeper, the place higher 
and more open towards the south, whilst it is guarded 
from the north \rind by a ridge of hills, and from the smells 
and smoke of London by its distance; which last is not the 
fate of Kensington, when the wind blows from any corner 
of the east. 

Obligations to Mr. Ward I shall always confess; for I am 
convinced that he omitted no care in endeavouring to 
serve me. without any expectation or desire of fee or 
reward. 

The powers of Mr. Ward’s remedies want indeed no 
unfair puffs of mine to give them credit; and though this 
distemper of the dropsy stands. I believe, first in the list 
of those over which he is always certain of triumphing, 
yet, possibly, there might be something particular in iny 
case capable of eluding that radical force which had healed 
so many thousands. The same distemper, in different 
constitutions, may possibly be attended with such different 
symptoms, that to find an infallible nostrum for the curing 
any one distemper in every patient may be almost as diffi^ 
cult as to find a panacea for the cure of all. 


But even such a panacea one of the greatest scholars and 
best of men did lately apprehend he had discovered. It 
is true, indeed, he was no physician; that is, he had not by 
the forms of his education acquired a right of applying his 
skill m the art of physic to his own private advantage; and 
yet. perhaps, it may be truly asserted that no other modern 
hath contributed so much to make his physical skill useful 
to the public; at least, that none hath undergone the pains 
of communicating this discovery in writing to the world, 
ihc reader I think, will scarce need to be informed that 
the writer I mean is the late Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland 
the discovery that of the virtues of tar^water. 

I then happened to recollect, upon a hint given me by 
the immiUble and shamefully distressed author of the 
Female QutxoU. that I had many years before, from 
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curiosity only, taken a cursor>' view of Bishop Berkeley's 
treatise on the virtues of tar-water, which I had formerly 
observed he strongly contends to be that real panacea 
which Sydenham supposes to have an existence in nature, 
though it yet remains undiscovered, and perhaps will 
always remain so. 

Upon the reperusal of this book I found the bishop only 
asserting his opinion that tar-water might be useful in 
the dropsy, since he had known it to have a surprising 
success in the cure of a most stubborn anasarca, which is 
indeed no other than, as the word implies, the dropsy of 
the flesh; and this was, at that time, a large part of my 
complaint. 

After a short trial, therefore, of a milk diet, which I 
presently found did not suit with my case. I betook myself 
to the bishop’s prescription, and dosed myself every 
rooming and evening with half a pint of tar-water. 

It was no more than three weeks since my last tapping, 
and my belly and limbs were distended with water. This 
did not give me the worse opinion of tar-water; for I never 
supposed there could be any such virtue in tar-water as 
immediately to carry off a quantity of water already 
collected. For my deliverv from this I well knew I must 
be again obliged to the trochar; and if the tar-watcr did 
me any good at all it must be only by the slowest degrees; 
and that if it should ever get the better of my distemper 
it must be the tedious operation of undermining, and not 

by a sudden attack and storm. 

Some visible effects, however, and far beyond what my 
most sanguine hopes could with any modesty expect, 
I very soon experienced; the tar-water having, from ic 
very first, lessened my illness, increased my appetite, and 
added, though in a very slow proportion, to my bodily 

But if my strength had increased a little my water daily 
increased much more. So that, by the end of "‘X 

belly became again ripe for the trochar, and 1 was a third 
time tapped; upon which, two very favourable symptoms 
appeared. I had three quarts of water taken from me 
less than had been taken the last time; and I bore the 
relaxation with much less (indeed witli scarce any) faintnc^. 

Those of my physical friends on whose judgment I chielly 
depended seemed to think my only chance of life consisted 
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in having the whole summer before me; in which I might 
hope to gather sufficient strength to encounter the in¬ 
clemencies of the ensuing %vinter. But this chance began 
daily to lessen. I saw the summer mouldering away, or 
rather, indeed, the year passing away without intending 
to bring on any summer at all. In the whole month of 
May the sun scarce appeared three times. So that the 
early fruits came to the fulness of their growth, and to 
some appearance of ripeness, without acquiring any real 
maturity; having wanted the heat of the sun to soften 
and meliorate their juices. I saw the dropsy gaining 
rather than losing ground; the distance growing still 
shorter between the tappings. I saw the asthma likewise 
beginning again to become more troublesome. I saw the 
midsummer quarter drawing towards a close. So that 
I conceived, if the Michaelmas quarter should steal off in 
the same manner, as it was. in my opinion, very much 
to be apprehended it would. I should be delivered up to 
the attacks of winter before I recruited my forces, so as to 
be any'wise able to withstand them. 

I now' began to recall an intention, which from the first 
dawnings of my recovery I had conceived, of removing to 
a warmer climate; and, finding this to be approved of by 
a very eminent physician, I resolved to put it into immediate 
execution. 

Aix in Provence was the place first thought on; but the 
difficulties of getting thither were insuperable. The jour¬ 
ney by land, beside the expense of it, was infinitely too 
long and fatiguing; and I could hear of no ship that was 
likely to set out from London, within any reasonable time, 
for Marseilles, or any other port in that part of the 
Mediterranean. 

Lisbon W'as presently fixed on in its room. The air 
here, as it was near four degrees to the south of ALx, must 
be more mild and warm, and the w'inter shorter and less 
piercing. 

It was not difficult to find a ship bound to a place with 
which w'e carry on so immense a trade. Accordingly, my 
brother soon informed me of the excellent accommodations 
for passengers which were to be found on board a ship that 
was obliged to sail for Lisbon in three days, 

I eagerly embraced the offer, not\vithstanding the short¬ 
ness of the time; and, having given my brother full power 
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to contract for our passage. I/began to prepare my family 
for the voyage with the utmost expedition. 

But our great haste was needless; for the captain having 
twice put ofi his sailing, I at length invited him to dinner 
with me at Fordhook, a full week after the time on which 
he had declared, and that with many asseverations, he 
must and would weigh anchor. 

He dined with me according to his appointment; and 
when all matters were settled between us, left me with 
positive orders to be on board the Wednesday following, 
when he declared he would fall down the river to Gravesend, 
and would not stay a moment for the greatest man in the 
world. 

He advised me to go to Gravesend by land, and there 
wait the arrival of his ship, assigning many reasons for 
this, every one of which was, as I well remember, among 
those that had before determined me to go on board near 
the Tower. » 


ir 
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Wednesday, June 26. 1754. On this day the most melan¬ 
choly sun I had ever beheld arose, and found me awake 
at my house at Fordhook. By the light of this sun I was, 
in my own opinion, last to behold and take leave of some 
of those creatures on whom I doted with a mother-like 
fondness, guided by nature and passion, and uncured and 
unhardened by all the doctrine of that philosophical school 
whore I had learned to bear pains and to despise death. 

In this situation, as I could not conquer Nature. I sub¬ 
mitted entirely to her, and she made as great a fool of me 
as she had ever done of any woman whatsoever: under 
pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me in to 
sufTer. the company of my little ones during eight hours; 
and I doubt not whether, in that time, I did not undergo 
more than in all my distemper. 

At twelve precisely my coach was at the door, which 
was no sooner told me than I kissed my children round, 
and went into it with some little resolution. My wife, 
who behaved more like a heroine and philosopher, though 
at the same time the tenderest mother in the world, and 
my eldest daughter, followed me; some friends went with 
us, and others here took their leave; and I heard my 
behaviour applauded, with many murmurs and praises 
to which I well know I had no title; as all other such 
philosophers may. if they have any modesty, confess on 
the like occasions. 

In two hours we arrived in Rotherhithe. and immediately 
went on board, and were to have sailed the next morning; 
but, iw this was the king's Proclamation Day. and conse¬ 
quently a holiday^ at the custom-house, the captain could 
not clear his vessel till the Thursday: for these holidays 
are as strictly observ'cd as those in the popish calendar 
and are almost as numerous. I might add that both are 

co.,ra 
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To go on board the ship it was necessary first to go into 
a boat; a matter of no small difficulty, as I had no use of 
my limbs, and was to be carried by men who. though 
sufficiently strong for their burthen, were, like Archimedes, 
puzzled to find a steady footing. Of this, as few of my 
readers have not gone into wherries on the Thames, they 
will easily be able to form to themselves an idea. However, 
by the assistance of my friend Mr. Welch, whom I never 
think or speak of but with lov'e and esteem, I conquered this 
difficult>s as I did aftcr%vards that of ascending the ship, 
into which I was hoisted with more case by a chair lifted 
^'ith pulleys. I was soon seated in a great chair in the 
cabin, to refresh myself after a fatigue which had been 
more intolerable, in a quarter of a mile's passage from my 
coach to the ship, than I had before undergone in a land- 
journey of twelve miles, which I had travelled with the 
utmost expedition. 

This latter fatigue was. perhaps, somewhat heightened 
by an indignation which I could not prevent arising in 
my mind. I think, upon my entrance into the boat, I 
presented a spect«acle of the highest horror. The total 
loss of limbs was apparent to all who saw me, and my 
face contained marks of a mo.st diseased state, if not of 
death itself. Indeed, so ghastly was my countenance, 
that timorous women with child had abstained from my 
house, for fear of the ill consequences of looking at me. 
In this condition I ran the gauntlope (so I think I may 
justly call it) through rows of sailors and watermen, few 
of whom failed of paying their compliments to me by all 
manner of insults and jests on my misery. No man who 
knew me will think I conceived any personal resentment at 
this behaviour; but it was a lively picture of that cruelty 
and inhumanity in the nature of men which I have often 
contemplated with concern, and which leads the mind 
into a train of very uncomfortable and melancholy thoughts. 
It may be said that this barbarous custom is peculiar to 
the English, and of thorn only to the lowest degree; that it 
i.s an excrescence of an uncontrolled licentiousness mistaken 
for liberty, and never shews itself in men who are jwlished 
and refined in such manner as human nature requires to 
produce that perfection of which it is susceptible, and to 
purge away that malevolence of disposition of which, at 
our birth, wo partake in common with the savage creation. 
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This may be said, and this is all that canibe said; and it 
is. I am afraid, but little satisfacton' to account for the 
inhumanity- of those who. while they boast of being made 
after God's own image, seem to bear in their minds a 
resemblance of the vilest species of brutes; or rather, indeed, 
of our idea of devils; for I don't know that any brutes can 
be taxed with such malevolence. 

A sirloin of beef was now placed on the table, for which, 
though little better than carrion, as much was charged by 
the master of the little paltry ale-house who dressed it as 
would have been demanded for all the elegance of the 
. King's Arms, or any other polite tavern or eating-house! 
for, indeed, the difference between the best house and the 
worst is, that at the former you pay largely for luxury-, at 
the latter for nothing. 

Thursday, June 27. This morning the captain, who lay 
on shore at his own bouse, paid us a visit in the cabin, and 
behaved like an angry bashaw, declaring that, h«ad he known 
we were not to be pleased, he would not have carried us for 
five hundred pounds. He added many asseverations that 
he was a gentleman, and despised money; not forgetting 
several hints of the presents which had been made him for 
his cabin, of twenty, thirty, and forty guineas, by severcal 
gentlemen, over and above the sum for which thev had 
contracted. This behaviour greatly surprised me, as I 
knew not how to account for it, nothing having happened 
since we parted from the captain the evening before in 
perfect good-lmmour; and all this broke forth on the first 
moment of his arrival this morning. He did not. however, 
suffer my- amazement to have any long continuance before 
he clearly shewed me that all this was meant only as an 
apology to introduce another procrastination (being the 
fifth) of his weighing anchor, which was now postponed 
till Saturday, for such was his will and pleasure. 

Besides the disagreeable situation in which we then lay, 
in the confines of Wapping and Rotherhithe, tasting a 
delicious mixture of the air of both these sweet places, and 
enjoying the concord of sweet sounds of seamen, watermen, 
fish-women, oyster-women, and of all the vociferous in¬ 
habitants of both shores, composing altogether a greater 
variety of harmony than Hogarth's imagination hath 
brought together in that print of his. which is enough to 
make a man deaf to look at—I had a more urgent cause to 
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press our departure, which was. that the dropsy, for which 
I had undergone three tappings, seemed to threaten me 
with a fourth discharge before I should reach Lisbon, and 
when I should have nobody on board capable of performing 
the operation; but I was obliged to hearken to the voice 
of reason, if I may use the captain's own words, and to rest 
myself contented. Indeed, there was no alternative \vithin 
my reach but what would have cost roc much too dear. 

There are many evils in society from which people of the 
highest rank are so entirely exempt, that they have not the 
least knowledge or idea of them; nor indeed of the characters 
which are formed by them. Such, for instance, is the 
conveyance of goods and passengers from one place to 
another. Now there is no such thing as any kind of 
knowledge contemptible in itself; and, as the particular 
knowledge I here mean is entirely nccessarj' to the well 
understanding and well enjoying this journal; and. lastly, 
as in this case the most ignorant will be those very readers 
whose amusement we chiefly consult. ar>d to'i^om we 
wish to be supported principally to write, we here 
enter somewhat largely into the discussiom of this^i|atter: 
the rather, for that no ancient or modem author (if we can 
trust the catalogue Doctor Mead’s librarj*) hath ever 
undertaken it, but th.at it seems (in the style of Don 
Quixote) a task reserved for my pen alone. 

When I first conceived this intention I bc^n-to^ntertain 
thoughts of enquiring into the antiqujty of KajITling; and, 
as many persons have performed in this way (I mean have 
travelled) at the expense of the d llattered myself 

that the spirit of improving artsjaVd sciences, and of 
advancing useful and substantial learning, which so 
eminently distinguishes this age, and hath given rise to 
more speculative societies in Europe than I at prc.scnt can 
recollect the names of—perhaps, indeed, than I or any 
other, besides their very near neighbours, ever heard 
mentioned—would assist in promoting so curious a work; 
a work begun with the same views, calculated for the 
same purposes, and fitted for the same uses, with the 
labours which those right honourable societies have so 
cheerfully undertaken themselves, and encouraged in 
others; sometimes with the highest honours, even with 
admission into their colleges, and with enrolment among 
their members. 
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From these societies I promised myself all assistance 
in their power, particularly the communication of such 
valuable manuscripts and records as they must-be supposed 
to have collected from those obscure ages of antiquity 
when historj’ yields us such imjjerfect accounts of the 
residence, and much more imperfect of the travels, of the 
human race; unless, perhaps, as a curious and learned 
member of the young Society of Antiquarians is said to 
have hinted his conjectures, that their residence and their 
travels were one and the same: and this discovery (for such 
it seems to be) he is said to have owed to the lighting by 
accident on a book, which we shall have occasion to mention 
presently, the contents of which were then little known to 
the society. 

The King of Prussia, moreover, who. from a degree of 
benevolence and taste which in either case is a rare pro¬ 
duction in so northern a climate, is the great encourager of 
art and science. I was well assured would promote so 
useful a design, and order his archives to be searched on 
my behalf. 


But after well weighing all these advantages, and much 
meditation on the order of my work, my whole design was 
subverted in a moment by hearing of the discovery just 
mentioned to have been ^ade by the young antiquarian, 
who. from the most ancient record in the world (though 
I don’t find the society are all agreed on this point), one 
long preceding the date of the earliest modem collections, 
either of books or butterflies, none of which pretend to go 
beyond the flood, shews us that the first man v%-as a traveller, 
and that he and his family were scarce settled in Paradise 
before they disliked their own home, and became pas- 
Mngers to another place. Hence it appears that the 
humour of travelling is as old as the human race, and that 
It was their curse from the begiimifig:~ 

By this discovery my plan became much shortened, and 
1 lound It only necessary to treat of the convdyance of 
g^s and passengers from place to place; which, not 
wing universally known, seemed proper'\to be eJiplaincd 
before we examined into its original. Th'ere arc. indeed, 
two different ways of tracing all things used by the his- 
^an and the antiquary; these are upwards and downwards 
1 he former shews you how things are. and leaves to others 
to discover when they began to be so. The latter shews 
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you how things were, and leaves their present existence to 
be examined by others. Hence the former is more useful, 
the latter more curious. The former receives the thanks of 
mankind; the latter of that valuable part, the virtuosi. 

In explaining, therefore, this mystery of carrying goods 
and passengers from one place to another, hitherto so pro¬ 
found a secret to the very best of our readers, we shall 
pursue the historical method, and endeavour to shew by 
what means it is at present performed, referring the more 
curious enquiry either to some other pen or to some other 

opportunity. ^ , 

Now there arc two general ways of performing (it oou 
permit) this conveyance, viz. by land and water, both of 
which have much variety; that by land being performed in 
different vehicles, such as coaches, caravans, waggons, etc.; 
and that by water in ships, barges, and boats, of various 
sizes and denominations. But. as all these methods of 
conveyance are formed on the same principles, they agree 
so well together, that it is fully sufficient to comprehend 
them all in the general view, without descending to such 
minute particulars as would distinguish one method from 


another. , • • i 4. - 

Common to all of these is one general principle, that as 

the goods to be conveyed are usually the larger, so they 
are to be chiefly considered in the conveyance; the oivner 
being indeed little more than an appendage to his trunk, or 
box, or bale, or at best a small part of his own 
very little care is to be taken in stowing or packing them up 
with convenience to himself; for the conveyance is not of 
passengers and goods, but of goods and p.-issenge^. 

^ Secondly, from this conveyance arises a new kind of 
relatLn or rather of subjection, in the socie y. by which 

them, did it not m incompatible to all kinds of slavery: 

S^An"sLtTn^,.3 abun^ant.y to^n,y 

satisfaction that no men themselves 

and indTcd Mr. Montesquieu hath c.an-ied it 
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very little farther in the case of the Africans; the real truth 
being that no man is bora to be a slave, unless to him who 
is able to make him so. 

Thirdly, this subjection is absolute, and consists of a 
perfect resignation both of body and soul to the disposal 
of another; after which resignation, during a certain time, 
his subject retains no more power over his own will than 
an Asiatic slave, or an English wife, by the laws of both 
countries, and by the customs of one of them. If I should 
mention the instance of a stage-coachman, many of my 
readers would recognize the truth of what I have here 
observed; all. indeed, that ever have been under the 
dominion of that tjTant. who in this free country* is as 
absolute as a Turkish bashaw. In t^vo particulars only 
his power is defective; he cannot press you into his service, 
and if you enter yourself at one place, on condition of 
being discharged at a certain time at another, he is obliged 
to perform his agreement, if God permit, but all the inter¬ 
mediate time you are absolutely under his government; he 
carries you how he will, when he will, and whither he will 
provided it be not much out of the road; you have nothing 
to eat or to drink, but what, and when, and whore he 

you cannot sleep unless he pleases you 
should; for he will order you sometimes out of bed at 
midnight and hurry you away at a moment’s warning: 
indeed, if you can sleep in his vehicle he cannot prevent 
It; nay, indeed, to give him his due. this he is ordinarily 
disposed to encourage: for the earlier he forces you to rise 
m the rnorning. the more time he will give you in the heat 
of the day. sometimes even six hours at an ale-house, or 
at their doors, where he always gives you the same indul- 
ge^e which he ^lows himself; and for this he is generally 

bu^dl^S^"^ I have known a whole 

L ^ine charged no more than half a crown 

a wh^SV ® ale-house for above 

a whole hour, and that even in the hottest day in summer 

poUti^J^ kind of tyranny, though it hath escaped our 
poht ^ writers, hath been I think touched by our dramatic 

Ind allnH readers'^S i 
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together as closely as they are brought in the liturgy, when 
they are recommended to the prayers of all Christian con¬ 
gregations; and (which I have often thought very remark¬ 
able) where they arc joined with other miserable wretches, 
such as women in labour, people in sickness, infants just 
born, prisoners, and captives. 

Goods and passengers are conveyed by water in divers 
vehicles, the principal of which being a ship, it shall suffice 
to mention that alone. Here the tyrant doth not derive 
his title, as the stage-coachman doth, from the vehicle 
itself in which he stows his goods and passengers, but he is 
called the captain—a word of such various use and uncertain 
signification, that it seems very difficult to fix any positive 
idea to it: if. indeed, there be any general meaning, which 
may comprehend all its different uses, that of the head or 
chief of any body of men seems to be most capable of this 
comprehension: for whether they be a company of soldiers, 
a crew of sailors, or a gang of rogues, he who is at the head 
of them is always styled the captain. 

The particular tyrant whose fortune it was to stow us 
aboard laid a further claim to this appellation than the 
bare command of a vehicle of conveyance. He had been 
the captain of a privateer, which he chose to call being in 
the king's service, and thence derived a right of hoisting 
the military ornament of a cockade over the button of 
his hat. He likewise wore a sword of no ordinary length 
by his side, with which he swaggered in his cabin, among 
the wretches his passengers, whom he had stowed in cup¬ 
boards on each side. He was a person of a very singular 
character. He had taken it into his head that he was a 
gentleman, from those very reasons that proved he was 
not one: and to shew himself a fine gentleman, by a 
behaviour which seemed to insinuate he had never seen 
one. He was, moreover, a man of gallantry: at the age of 
seventy he had the finicalness of Sir Courtly Nice, with the 
roughness of Surly; and, while he was <leaf himself, had a 
voice capable of deafening all others. 

Now, as I saw myself in danger by the delays of the 
captain, who was. in reality, waiting for more freight, and 
as the wind had been long nested, as it were, in the south¬ 
west. svhere it constantly blew hurricanes. I began with 
great reason to apprehend that our voyage might be long, 
and that my belly, which began already to be much 
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extended, would require the water to be let out at a time 
when no assistance was at hand; though, indeed, the captain 
comforted me with assurances that he had a pretty young 
fellow on board who acted as his surgeon, as I found he 
likewise did as steward, cook, butler, sailor. In short, he 
had as many offices as Scrub in the play, and went through 
them all with great dexterity; this of surgeon was. perhaps, 
the only one in which his skill was somewhat deficient, at 
least that branch of tapping for the dropsy; for he very 
ingenuously and modestly confessed he had never seen the 
operation performed, nor was possessed of that chirurgical 
instrument with which it is performed. 

Friday. June 28. By way of prevention, therefore. I this 
day sent for my friend Mr. Hunter, the great surgeon and 
anatomist of Covent Garden; and. though my belly was 
not yet veiy’ full and tight, let out ten quarts of water; the 
young sea-surgeon attended the operation, not as a per¬ 
former. but as a student. 

1 was now cased of the greatest apprehension which I 
had from the length of the passage; and I told the captain 
I was become indifferent as to the time of his sailing. He 
expressed much satisfaction in this declaration, and at 
hearing from me that 1 found mvself. since my tapping, 
much lighter and better. In this. I believe, he was sincere; 
for he was. as we shall have occasion to observe more than 
once, a very good-natured man; and. as he was a very 
brave one too, I found that the heroic constancy with 
which I had borne an operation that is attended with 
scarce any degree of pain had not a little raised me in his 
esteem. That he might adhere, therefore, in the most 
religious and rigorous manner to his word, when he had 
no longer any temptation from interest to break it. as he 
had no longer any hopes of more goods or passengers, he 
ordered his ship to fall down to Gravesend on Sunday 
morning, and there to wait his arrival. 

Sunday. June 30, Nothing worth notice passed till that 
morning, when my poor wife, after passing a night in the 
utmost torments of the toothache, resolved to have it 
drawn. I dispatched therefore as erN'ant into Wapping 
to bring in haste the best tooth-drawer he could find. He 
sewn found out a female of great eminence in the art; but 
when he brought her to the boat, at the water-side, they 

gone; for indeed she had 
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set out a few minutes after his quitting her; nor did the 
pilot, who well knew the errand on which I had sent my 
ser\-ant. think fit to wait a moment for his return, or to 
give me any notice of his setting out. though I had very 
patiently attended the delays of the captain four days, 
after many solemn promises of weighing anchor every one 
of the three last. 

But of all the petty bashaws or turbulent tyrants I ever 
beheld, this sour-fac^ pilot was the worst tempered; for, 
during the time that he had the guidance of the ship, which 
was till we arrived in the Downs, he complied with no one's 
desires, nor did he give a civil word, or indeed a civil look, 
to any on board. 

The tooth-drawer, who. as I said before, was one of 
great eminence among her neighbours, refused to follow 
the ship; so that my man made himself the best of his 
way, and with some difficulty came up with us before we 
were got under full sail; for after that, as we had both 
wind and tide with us. he would have found it impossible 
to overtake the ship till she was come to an anchor at 
Gravesend. 

The morning was fair and bright, and \vc had a passage 
thither. 1 think, as pleasant as can be conceived: for. take 
it with all its .advantages, particularly the number of fine 
ships you arc always sure of seeing by the way, there is 
nothing to equal it in all the rivers of the world. The 
yards of Deptford and of Woolwich .arc noble sights, and 
give us a just idea of the great perfection to which we are 
arrived in building those floating castles, and the figure 
which we may always make in Europe among the other 
maritime powers. That of Woolwich, at least, very strongly 
imprinted this idea on my mind; for there was now on the 
stocks there the Royal Anne, supposed to be the large-st 
ship ever built, and which contains ten carriage-guns more 
than had ever yet equipped a first-rate. 

It is true, perhaps, that there is more of ostentation than 
of real utility in ships of this vast and unwieldy burthen, 
which are rarely capable of acting against an enemy; but 
if the building such contributes to preserve, among other 
nations, the notion of the British superiority in naval 
affairs, the expense, though very great, is well incurred, 
and the ostentation is laudable and truly political. Indeed, 

I should be sorry’ to allow that Holland. France, or Spain. 
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possessed a vessel larger and more beautiful than the 
largest and most beautiful of ours; for this honour I would 
always administer to the pride of our sailors, who should 
challenge it from all their neighbours with truth and 
success. And sure I am that not our honest tars alone, 
but every inhabitant of this island, may exult in the 
comparison, when he considers the King of Great Britain 
as a maritime prince, in opposition to any other prince 
in Europe; but I am not so certain that the same idea of 
superiority result from comparing our land forces with 
those of many other crowned heads. In numbers they all 
far exceed us. and in the goodness and splendour of their 
troops many nations, particularly the Germans and French, 
and perhaps the Dutch, cast us at a distance; for, however 
wc may fl.itter ourselves with the Edwards and Henrys of 
fonner ages, the change of the whole art of war since those 
days, by which the advantage of personal strength is in a 
manner entirely lost, hath produced a change in military 
affairs to the advantage of our enemies. As for our 


successes in later days, if they were not entirely owing to 
the superior genius of our general, they were not a little 
due to the superior force of his money. Indeed, if we 
should arraign Marshal Saxe of ostentation when he 
shewed his army, drawn up. to our captive general, the 
day after the Battle of La Val. we cannot say that the 
ostentation was entirely vain; since he certainly shewed 
him an army which had not been often equalled, either in 
the number or goodness of the troops, and which, in those 
respects, so far exceeded ours, that none can ever cast 
any^reflcction on the brave young prince who could not 
reap the laurels of conquest in that day; but his retreat 
will be always mentioned as an addition to his glory. 

In our marine the case b entirely the reverse, and it 
must be our own fault if it doth not continue so; for con- 
tmue so It will as long as the flourishing state of our trade 
shall support It, and this support it can never want till our 
legislature shall cease to give sufficient attention to the 
protection of our trade, and our magistrates want sufficient 
power, ability, and honesty, to execute the laws; a cir- 
cumsUnce not to be apprehended, as it cannot happen till 

® and our benches shall be filled with the blindest 
igimrance, or with the blackest corruption 

Besides the ships in the docks, we saw many on the 
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water: the yachts are sights of great parade, and the 
king’s body yacht is, I believe, unequalled in any country 
for convenience as well as magnificence; both which are 
consulted in building and equipping her with the most 
exquisite art and workmanship. 

\Vc saw likewise several Indiamen just returned from 
their voyage. These arc, I believe, the largest and finest 
vessels which are anywhere employed in commercial afiairs. 
The colliers, likewise, which are very numerous, and even 
assemble in fleets, arc ships of great bulk; and if we descend 
to those used in the American, African, and European 
trades, and pass through those which visit our own coasts, 
to the small craft that lie between Chatham and the Tower, 
the whole forms a most pleasing object to the eye, as well 
as highly warming to the heart of an Englishman who has 
any degree of love for his country^, or can recognize any 
effect of the patriot in his constitution. 

Lastly, the Royal Hospital at Greenwich, which presents 
so delightful a front to the water, and doth such honour 
at once to its builder and the nation, to the great skill and 
ingenuity of the one, and to the no less sensible gratitude 
of the other, very properly closes the account of this scene; 
which may well appear romantic to those who liavc not 
themselves seen that, in this one instance, truth and 
reality are capable, perhaps, of exceeding the power of 
fiction. 

When we had passed by Greenwich wc saw only two or 
three gentlemen’s houses, all of very moderate account, 
till we reached Gravesend: these arc all on the Kentish 
shore, which affords a much drier, wholcsomer, and plea¬ 
santer situation, than doth that of its opposite, Essex. 
This circumstance. I own, is somewhat surprising to me, 
when I reflect on the numerous villas that crowd the river 
from Chelsea upwards as far as Shcppertori. where the 
narrower channel affords not half so noble a prospect, and 
where the continual succession of the small craft, like the 
frequent repetition of all things, which have nothing in 
them great, beautiful, or a<lmirable, tire the eye, and give 
us distaste and aversion, instead of pleasure. With some 
of these situations, such as Barnes, Mortlakc, etc., even the 
shore of Essex might contend, not upon very unequal 
terms; but on the Kentish borders there arc many spots 
to be chosen by the builder which might justly claim the 
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preference over almost the very finest of those in Middlesex 
and Surrey. 

How shall we account for this depravin^ in taste? for 
surely there are none so very mean and contemptible as 
to bring the pleasure of seeing a number of little wherries, 
gliding along after one another, in competition with what 
we enjoy in viewng a succession of ships, with all their 
sails expanded to the winds, bounding over the waves 
before us. 

And here I cannot pass by another obser\*ation on the 
deplorable want of taste in our enjoyments, which we shew 
by almost totally neglecting the pursuit of what seems to 
me the highest degree of amusement; this is. the sailing 
ourselves in little vessels of our own, contrived only for 
our e«ase and accommodation, to which such situations of 
our villas as I have recommended would be so convenient, 
and even necessary^ 

This amusement, I confess, if enjoyed in any perfection, 
would be of the expensive kind; but such expense would 
not exceed the reach of a moderate fortune, and would 
fall very short of the prices which are daily paid for pleasures 
of a far inferior rate. The truth. I believe, is, that sailing 
in the manner I have just mentioned is a pleasure rather 
unknown, or unthought of, than rejected by those who 
have experienced it; unless, perhaps, the apprehension of 
danger or sea-sickness may be supposed, by the timorous 
and delicate, to make too large deductions—insisting that 
all their enjoyments shall come to them pure and unmixed, 
and being ever ready to cr>' out: 

V ocfl etnpia dolort voluptas. 

This, Ijowcvcr. was my present case; for the ease and 
lightness which I felt from my tapping, the gaiety of the 
morning, the pleasant sailing with wind and tide, and the 
many agreeable objects with which I was constantly 
entertained during the whole way, were all suppressed and 
over^me by the single consideration of my v,-ife’s pain, 
which continued incessantly to torment her till we came 
to an anchor, when I dispatched a messenger in great 
haste for the best reputed operator in Gravesend. A 
surgeon of some eminence now appeared, who did not 
decline tooth-drawing, though he certainly would have 
been offended with the appellation of tooth-drawer no less 
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than his brethren, the members of that venerable body, 
would be with that of barber, since the late separation 
between those long-united companies, by which, if the 
surgeons have gained much, the barbers are supposed to 
have lost very little. 

This able and careful person (for so I sincerely believe 
he is), after examining the guilty tooth, declared that it 
was such a rotten shell, and so placed at the ver>’ remotest 
end of the upper jaw, where it was in a manner covered 
and secured by a large, fine, firm tooth, that he despaired 
of his power of drawing it. 

He said, indeed, more to my wife, and used more rhetoric 
to dissuade her from having it drawn, than is generally 
employed to persuade young ladies to prefer a pain of 
three moments to one of three months’ continuance, 
especially if those young ladies happen to be past forty 
and fifty years of age, when, by submitting to support a 
racking torment, the only good circumstance attending 
which is, it is so short that scarce one in a thousand can 
cry out “ I feel it,” they are to do a violence to their charms, 
and lose one of those beautiful holders with which alone Sir 
Courtly Nice declares a lady can ever lay hold of his heart. 

He said at last so much, and seemed to reason so justly, 
that I came over to his side, and assisted him in prevailing 
on my wife (for it was no easy matter) to resolve on keeping 
her tooth a little longer, and to apply palliatives only for 
relief. These were opium applied to the tooth, and blisters 
behind the cars. 

Whilst we were at dinner this day in the cabin, on a 
sudden the window on one side was beat into the room with 
a crash as if a twenty-pounder had been discharged among 
us. We were all alarmed at the suddenness of the accident, 
for which, however, we were soon able to account, for the 
sash, which was shivered all to pieces, was pursued into 
the middle of the cabin by the bowsprit of a little ship 
called a cod-smack, the master of which made us amends 
for running (carelessly at best) against us, and injuring the 
ship, in the sea-way: that is to say. by damning us all to 
hell, and uttering several pious wishes that it had done us 
much more mischief. All which were answered in their 
own kind and phrase by our men, between whom and the 
other crew a dialogue of oaths and scurrility was carried 
on as long as they continued in each other’s hearing. 
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It is difficult, I think, to assign a satisfactory reason 
why sailors in general should, of all others, think themselves 
entirely discharged from the common bands of humanity, 
and should seem to glory in the language and behaviour 
of savages! They see more of the world, and have, most 
of them, a more erudite education than is the portion of 
landmen of their degree. Nor do I believe that in any 
countty they visit (Holland itself not excepted) thev can 
ever find a parallel to what daily passes on the River 
Thames. Is it that they think true courage (for they are 
the bravest fellows upon earth) inconsistent with all the 
gentleness of a humane carriage, and that the contempt 
of civil order springs up in minds but little cultivated, at 
the same time and from the same principles with the 

contempt of danger and death? Is it-> in short, it is 

so; and how it comes to be so I leave to form a question 
in the Robin Hood Society, or to be propounded for solu¬ 
tion among the enigmas in the ll'owau’s Almanac for the 
next year. 

Monday. July i. This day Mr. Welch took his leave of 
me after dinner, as did a young lady of her sister, who was 
proceeding with my wife to Lisbon. They l>oth set out 
together in a post-chaise for London. 


Soon after their departure our cabin, where my wife 

and I were sitting together, was visited by t^vo ruffians, 

whose appearance greatly corresponded with that of the 

shenffs, or rather the knight-marshal’s bailiffs. One of 

these especially, who seemed to affect a more than ordinary 

degree of rudeness and insolence, came in without any kind 

of «^reraony, with a broad gold lace on his hat. which was 

cc^ked with much military fierceness on his head. An 

inkhom at his button-hole and some papers in his hand 

sufficiently assured me what he was. and I asked him if 

tie and his companion were not custom-house officers: he 

answered with sufficient dignity that they were, as an 

information which he seemed to conclude would strike 

the hearer with awe. and suppress all further inquiry; but. 

on the contrary, I proceeded to ask of what rank he was 

the custom-house, and. receiving an answer from his 

companion, as I remember, that the gentleman was a 

vevof I that he might be a riding sur- 

a^v title^o ^ gentleman, for that none who had 
any title to that denomination would break into the presence 
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of a lady without an apology or even moving his hat. He 
then took his covering from his head and laid it on the 
table, saying, he asked pardon, and blamed the mate, 
who should, he said, have informed him if any persons of 
distinction were below. I told him he might guess by 
our appearance (which, perhaps, was rather more than 
could be said with the strictest adherence to truth) that he 
was before a gentleman and lady, which should teach him 
to be very civil in his behaviour, though we should not 
happen to be of that number whom the world calls people 
of fashion and distinction. However. I said, that, as he 
seemed sensible of his error, and had asked pardon, the lady 
would permit him to put his hat on again if he chose it. 
This he refused with some degree of surliness, and failed 
not to convince me that, if I should condescend to become 
more gentle, he would soon grow more rude. 

I now renewed a reflection, which I have often seen 
occasion to make, that there is nothing so incongruous in 
nature as any kind of power with lowness of mind and of 
ability, and that there is nothing more deplorable than the 
want of truth in the whimsical notion of Plato, who tells 
us that ''Saturn, well knowing the state of human affairs, 
gave us kings and rulers, not of human but divine original: 
for, as we make not shepherds of sheep, nor oxherds of 
oxen, nor goatherds of goats, but place some of our own 
kind over all as being better and fitter to govern them; 
in the same manner were demons by the divine love set 
over us as a race of beings of a superior order to men, and 
who, with great ease to themselves, might regulate our 
affairs and establish peace, modesty, freedom, and justice, 
and, totally destroying all sedition, might complete the 
happiness of the human race. So far. at least, may even 
now be said with truth, that in all states which arc under 
the government of mere man, without any divine assistance, 
there is nothing but labour and misery to bo found. From 
what I have said, therefore, we may at least learn, with 
our utmost endeavours, to imitate the Saturnian institu¬ 
tion; borrowing all assistance from our immortal part, 
while we pay to this the strictest obedience, we should 
form both our private economy and public policy from its 
dictates. By this dispensation of our immortal minds we 
are to establish a law and to call it by that name. But if 
any government be in the hands of a single person, of the 
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few. or of the many, and such governor or governors shall 
abandon himself or themselves to the unbridled pursuit of 
the wildest pleasures or desires, unable to restrain any 
passion, but possessed with an insatiable bad disease; if 
such shall attempt to govern, and at the same time to 
trample on all laws, there can be no means of preservation 
left for the wretched people/*—Plato, d^ Leg., lib. iv, p. 713. 
c. 714, edit. Serrani. 

It is true that Plato is here treating of the highest or 
sovereign power in a state, but it is as true that his observ^a- 
tions are general and may be applied to all inferior powers; 
and. indeed, ever\* subordinate degree is immediately 
derived from the highest: and, as it is equally protected 
by the same force and sanctified by the same authority, is 
alike dangerous to the well-being of the subject. 

Of all powers, perhaps, there is none $0 sanctified and 
protected as this which is under our present consideration. 
So numerous, indeed, and strong, are the sanctions given 
to it by many Acts of Parliament, that, having once estab¬ 
lished the laws of customs on merchandise, it seems to have 
been the sole view of the legislature to strengthen the hands 
and to protect the persons of the officers who become 
established by those laws, many of whom arc so far from 
bearing any resemblance to the Saturnian institution, and 
to be chosen from a degree of beings superior to the rest 
of the human race, that they sometimes seem industriously 
pitted out of the lowest and vilest orders of mankind. 

There is. indeed, nothing so useful to man in general, nor 
» beneficial to particular societies and individuals, as 
trade. This is that Alma Mater at whose plentiful breast 
aJl mankind are nourished. It is true, like other parents, 
she IS not ahva>^ equally indulgent to all her children, but, 
though she gives to her favourites a vast proportion of 
redundancy and superfluit>^ there arc very few whom she 

refuses to supply with the conveniences, and none with 
the necessaries, of life. 

Such a benefactress as this must naturally be beloved 
Dy mankind m general; it would be wonderful, therefore, 
4^ tu considered by them, and protected 

^ raud and violence of some of her rebellious 
coveting more than their share or more 

in "c daily employed 

n meditating mischief against her, and in endeavoui^g 
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to steal from their brethren those shares which this great 
Alma Mater had allowed them. 

At length our governor came on board, and about six 
in the evening we weighed anchor, and fell down to the 
Nore, whither our passage was extremely pleasant, the 
evening being very delightful, the moon just past the full, 
and both wind and tide favourable to us. 

Tuesday, July 2. This morning we again set sail, under 
•all the advantages we had enjoyed the evening before. 
This day we left the shore of Essex and coasted along 
Kent, passing by the pleasant island of Thanet. which is 
an island, and that of Sheppey. which is not an island, and 
about three o'clock, the wind being now full in our teeth, 
we came to an anchor in the Downs, \vithin two miles of 
Deal. My wife, having suffered intolerable pain from her 
tooth, again renewed her resolution of having it drawn, 
and another surgeon was sent for from Deal, but with no 
better success than the former. He likewise declined the 
operation, for the same reason which had been assigned by 
the former: however, such was her resolution, backed with 
pain, that he was obliged to make the attempt, which 
concluded more in honour of his judgment than of his 
operation; for, after having put my poor wife to inexpres¬ 
sible torment, he was obliged to leave her tooth in statu quo\ 
and she had now the comfortable prospect of a long fit of 
pain, which might have lasted her whole voyage, without 
any possibility of relief. 

In these pleasing sensations, of which I had my just 
share, nature, overcome with fatigue, about eight in the 
evening resigned her to rest—a circumstance which would 
have given me some happiness, could I have known how 
to employ those spirits which were raised by it; but, 
unfortunately for me, I was left in a disposition of enjoying 
an agreeable hour without the assistance of a companion, 
which has always appeared to me necessary to such enjoy¬ 
ment; my daughter and her companion were both retired 
seasick to bed; the other passengers were a rude schoolboy 
of fourteen years old and an illiterate Portuguese friar, who 
undcrstoo<l no language but his own, in which I had not 
the least smattering. The captain was the only person left 
in whose conversation I might indulge myself; but unluckily# 
besides a total ignorance of everything in the world but a 
ship, he had the misfortune of being so deaf, that to make 
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him hear, I will not say understand, my words, I must run 
the risk of conveying them to the ears of my wife. who. 
though in another room (called, I think, the state-room— 
being, indeed, a most stately apartment, capable of con¬ 
taining one human body in length, if not verj’ tall, and 
throe bodies in breadth), lay asleep within a yard of me. 
In this situation necessity and choice were one and the 
same thing; the captain and I sat dov^m together to a small 
bowl of punch, over which we both soon fell fast asleep, and 
so concluded the evening. 

Wednesday, July 3. This morning I awaked at four 
o'clock, for my distemper seldom suffered me to sleep 
later. I presently got up, and had the pleasure of enjoying 
the sight of a tempestuous sea for four hours before the 
captain was stirring; for he loved to indulge himself in 
morning slumbers, which were attended with a wind-music, 
much more agreeable to the performers than to the hearers, 
especially such as have, as I had, the privilege of sitting 
in the orchestra. At eight o'clock the captain rose, and 
sent his boat on shore, I ordere<l my man likewise to go 
in it. as my distemper was not of that kind which entirely 
deprives us of appetite. Now. though the captain had well 
victualled his ship with all manner of salt provisions for 
the voyage, and had added great quantities of fresh stores, 
particularly of vegetables, at Gravesend, such as beans and 
peas, which had been on board only two days, and had 
possibly not been gathered above two more. I apprehended 
I could provide better for myself at Deal than the ship's 
ordinary seemed to promise. I accordingly sent for fresh 
provisions of all kinds from the shore, in order to put off 
the evil day of starving as long as possible. My man 
returned with most of the articles I sent for, and I now 
thought myself in a condition of living a week on my own 
provisions. I therefore ordered my own dinner, which 
, nothing but a cook to dress and a proper fire to 

dre^ It at: but those were not to be had. nor indeed any 
addition to my roast mutton, except the pleasure of the 
captam s company, with that of the other passengers: for 
my wife continued the whole day in a state of dozing, and 
my other females, whose sickness did not abate by the 
ro mg of the ship at anchor, seemed more inclined to empty 
their stomachs than to fill them. Thus I passed the whole 
ay (except about an hour at dinner) by myself, and the 
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evening concluded with the captain as the preceding one 
had done; one comfortable piece of news he communicated 
to me, which was, that he had no doubt of a prosperous 
wind in the morning; but as he did not divulge the reasons 
of this confidence, and as I saw none myself besides the 
wind being directly opposite, my faith in this prophecy 
w'as not strong enough to build any great hopes upon. 

Thursday, July 4. This morning, however, the captain 
seemed resolved to fulfil his o^^^l predictions, whether the 
wind would or no; he accordingly weighed anchor, and, 
taking the advantage of the tide when the wind was not 
very boisterous, he hoisted his sails; and, as if his power 
had been no less absolute over ^olus than it was over 
Neptune, he forced the wind to blow him on in its own 
despite. 

But as all men who have ever been at sea well know how 
weak such attempts arc, and want no authorities of Scrip¬ 
ture to prove that the most absolute power of a captain of 
a ship is very contemptible in the wind's eye, so did it befall 
our noble commander, who, having struggled with the wind 
three or four hours, was obliged to give over, and lost in a 
few minutes all that he had been so long a>gaining; in short, 
W'e returned to our former station, and once more cast 
anchor in the neighbourhood of Deal. 

Here, though we lay near the shore, that we might 
promise ourselves all the emolument which could be 
derived from it, wc found ourselves deceived: and that we 
might with as much convcnicncy be out of the sight of 
land; for, except when the captain launched forth his own 
boat, which he did always with great reluctance, wc were 
incapable of procuring anything from Deal, but at a price 
too exorbitant, and beyond the reach even of modem 
luxury—the fare of a boat from Deal, which lay at two 
miles' distance, being at least three half-crowns, and, if 
we had been in any distress for it, as many half-guineas; 
for these good people consider the sea as a large common 
appendant to their manor, in which when they find any of 
their fellow-creatures impounded, they conclude that they 
have a full right of making them pay at their ow n discretion 
for their deliverance: to say the truth, whether it be that 
men who live on the seashore are of an amphibious kind, 
and do not entirely partake of human nature, or whatever 
else may be the reason, they are so far from taking any 
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share in the distresses of mankind, or of being mov'ed with 
any compassion for them, that they look upon them as 
blessings showered down from above, and which the more they 
improve to their own use, the greater is their gratitude and 
piety. Thus at Gravesend a sculler requires a shilling for 
going less way than he would row in London for threepence; 
and at Deal a boat often brings more profit in a day than 
it can produce in London in a week, or perhaps in a month; 
in both places the owner of the boat founds his demand on 
the necessity and distress of one who stands more or less 
in absolute want of his assistance, and with the urgency 
of these always rises in the exorbitancy of his demand, 
without ever considering that, from these very circum¬ 
stances. the power or ease of gratifying such demand is in 
like proportion lessened. Now, as I am unwilling that some 
conclusions, which may be, I am aware, too justly drawn 
from these observations, should be imputed to human 
nature in general. I have endeavoured to account for them 
in a way more consistent with the goodness and <lignity of 
that nature. However it be, it seems a little to reflect on 
the governors of such monsters that they do not take some 
means to restrain these impositions, and prevent them 
from triumphing any longer in the miseries of those who are, 
in many circumstances at least, their fellow-creatures, and 
considering the distresses of a wretched seaman, from his 
being wrecked to his being barely wind-bound, as a blessing 
sent among them from above, and calling it by that 
blasphemous name. 

Friday, July 5. This day I sent a servant on board a 
man-of-war that was stationed here, with my compliments 
to the captain, to represent to him the distress of the 
ladies, and to desire the favour of his long-boat to conduct 
us to Dover, at about seven miles" distance; and at the 
same time presumed to make use of a great lady's name, 
the wife of the First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
\v o would. I told him, be pleased with any kindness shewn 
A us in our miserable condition. And this 

1 am convinced was true, from the humanity of the lady, 
though she was entirely unknown to me. 

he captain returned a verbal answer to a long letter 
^quaintmg me that what I desired could not be complied 

*• >»'. ^ favour not in his power to grant. This 

might be. and I suppose was, true; but it is as true that, if 
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he was able to ^vrite, and had pen, ink, and papver on 
board, he might have sent a written answer, and that it 
was the part of a gentleman so to have done; but this is 
a character seldom maintained on the w’atery element, 
especially by those who exercise any power on it. Every 
commander of a vessel here seems to think himself entirely 
free from all those rules of decency and civility which 
direct and restrain the conduct of the members of a society 
on shore; and each, claiming absolute dominion in his little 
wooden world, rules by his own laws and his own discretion. 
I do not, indeed, know so pregnant an instance of the 
dangerous consequences of absolute power, and its aptness 
to intoxicate the mind, as that of those petty tyrants, who 
become such in a moment, from very well-disposed and 
social members of that communion in which they affect no 
superiority, but live in an orderly state of legal subjection 
with their fellow-citizens. 

Salurday. July 6. This morning our commander, declaring 
he was sure the wind would change, took the advantage of 
an ebbing tide, and weighed his anchor. His assurance, 
however, had the same completion, and his endeavours the 
same success, with his former trial; and he was soon obliged 
to return once more to his old quarters. Just before we 
let go our anchor, a small sloop, rather than submit to 
yield us an inch of way. ran foul of our ship, and carried 
off her bowsprit. This obstinate frolic would have cost 
those aboard the sloop very dear, if our steersman had not 
been too generous to exert his superiority, the certain 
consequence of which would have been the immediate 
sinking of the other. This contention of the inferior with 
a might capable of crushing it in an instant may seem to 
argue no small share of folly or madness, as well as of 
impudence; but I am convinced there is very little danger 
in it: contempt is a port to which the pride of man submits 
to fly with reluctance, but those who are within it are 
always in a place of the most assured security: for who¬ 
soever throws away his sword prefers,, indeed, a less 
honourable but much safer means of avoiding danger than 
he who defends himself with it. And here we shall offer 
another distinction, of the truth of which much reading and 
experience have well convinced us. that as in the most 
absolute governments there is a regular progression of 
slavery downwards, from the top to the bottom, the mis- 
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chief of which is seldom felt with any great force and bitter¬ 
ness but by the next immediate degree; so in the most 
dissolute and anarchical states there is as regular an ascent 
of what is called rank or condition, which is always laying 
hold of the head of him who is advanced but one step 
higher on the ladder, who might, if he did not too much 
despise such efforts, kick his pursuer headlong to the 
bottom. We will conclude this digression with one general 
and short observation, which will, perhaps, set the whole 
matter in a clearer light than the longest and most laboured 
harangue. Whereas env>' of all things most exp>oses us to 
danger from others, so contempt of all things best secures 
us from them. And thus, while the dung-cart and the 
sloop are always meditating mischief against the coach and 
the ship, and throwing themselves designedly in their way. 
the latter consider only their own security, and are not 
ashamed to break the road and let the other pass by them. 

Monday. July 8. Having passed our Sunday without any¬ 
thing remarkable, unless the catching a great number of 
whitings in the afternoon may be thought so, we now set 
sail on Monday at sLx o’clock, with a little variation of 
wind: but this was so very little, and the breeze itself so 


small, that the tide was our best and indeed almost our 
only friend. This conducted us along the short remainder 
of the Kentish shore. Here we passed that cliff of Dover 
which makes so tremendous a figure in Shakespeare, and 
which whoever reads without being giddy, must, according 
to Mr. Addison’s observation, have either a vety good head 
or a very bad one; but which, whoever contracts any such 
idej^ from the sight of. must have at least a poetic if not a 
Shakesperian genius. In truth, mountains, rivers heroes 
and gods owe great part of their existence to the poets; and 
Greece and Italy do so plentifully abound in the former, 
because they furnish so glorious a number of the latter; 
who while they bestowed immortality on every little hillock 
and blind stream, left the noblest rivers and mountains in 
the world to share the same obscurity with the eastern and 

which they are celebrated. 

Ihis evening we beat the sea of Sussex in sight of Dunge- 

ness with much more pleasure than progress; for the 

weather was almost a perfect calm, and the moon, which 

was almost at the full, scarce suffered a single cloud to veil 
ner irom our sight. 
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Tuesday. Wednesday. July 9. 10. These two days we 
had much the same fine weather, and made much the same 
way: but in the evening of the latter day a pretty fresh 
gale sprung up at N.N.W., which brought us by the morning 
in sight of the Isle of Wight. 

Thursday. July Ti. This gale continued till towards 
noon; when the east end of the island bore but little ahead 
of us. The captain swaggered and declared he would 
keep the sea; but the wind got the better of him. so that 
about three he gave up the victory, and making a sudden 
tack stood in for the shore, pa.sscd by Spithead and Ports¬ 
mouth. and came to an anchor at a place called Ryde on 
the island. 

A most tragical incident fell out this day at sea. While 
the ship was under sail, but making as will appear no great 
way, a kitten, one of four of the feline inhabitants of the 
cabin, fell from the window into the water: an alarm was 
immediately given to the captain, who was then upon deck, 
and received it with the utmost concern and many bitter 
oaths. He immediately gave orders to the steersman in 
favour of the poor thing, as he called it; the sails were 
instantly slackened, and all hands, as the phrase is, employed 
to recover the poor animal. I was. I own. extremely sur¬ 
prised at all this; less indeed at the captain’s extreme 
tenderness than at his conceiving any po.ssibility of success; 
for if puss had had nine thousand instead of nine lives. 
I concluded they had been all lost. The boatswain 
however, had more sanguine hopes, for. haying stripped 
himself of his jacket, breeches, and shirt, he leaped l>oldly 
into the water, and to my great astonishment in a few 
minutes returned to the ship, bearing the motionless animal 
in his mouth. Nor was this. 1 obsen.'cd. a matter of such 
great difficulty as it appeared to my ignorance, and possibly 
may seem to that of my fresh-water reader, 1 he kitten 
was now exposed to air and sun on the deck, where its life, 
of which it retained no symptom.s. was despaired of by all. 

The captain’s humanity, if I may so call it. did not so 
totally destroy his philosophy as to make him yield him^ f 
UP to affliction on this melancholy occasion. Having felt 
his loss like a man. he resolved to shew he could Iwar it 
like one; and. having declared he had rather have lost a 
cask of rum or brandy, betook himself to threshing at 
backgammon with the Portuguese friar, in which innocent 
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amusement they had passed about two-thirds of their 
time. 

But as I have, perhaps, a little too wantonly endeavoured 
to raise the tender passions of my readers in this narrative, 
I should think myself unpardonable if I concluded it %vithout 
giving them the satisfaction of hearing that the kitten at 
last recovered, to the great joy of the good captain, but to 
the great disappointment of some of the sailors, who 
asserted that the drowning a cat was the very surest way 
of raising a favourable wind; a supposition of which, 
though we have heard several plausible accounts, we will 
not presume to assign the true original reason. 

Friday. July 12. This day our ladies went ashore at 
Ryde. and drank their afternoon tea at an ale-house there 
with great satisfaction: here they were regaled with fresh 
cream, to which they had been strangers since they left 
the Downs. 


Saturday, July 13. The wind seeming likely to continue 
in the same corner where it had been almost constantly 
for two months together, I was persuaded by my wife to 
go ashore and stay at Ryde till we sailed. I approved the 
motion much; for though I am a great lover of the sea, 
I now fancied there W’as more pleasure in breathing the 
fresh air of the land; but how to get thither was the ques¬ 
tion; for. being really that dead luggage which I considered 
all passengers to be in the beginning of this narrative, and 
incapable of any bodily motion without external impulse. 
It was in vain to leave the ship, or to determine to do it 
without the assistance of others. In one instance, perhaps' 
the living luggage is more difficult to be moved or removed 
than an equal or much superior weight of dead matter 
which, if of the bnttle kind, may indeed be liable to be 
broken through negligence; but this, by proper care may 

P*‘e'‘--"ted; whereas the fractures to 
uhich the living lumps are exposed are sometimes by no 
caution avoidable, and often by no art to be amended. 

I was deliberating on the means of conveyance, not so 

bl)at t^tl ^ tottering 

MHorm J ^ Thames, was not extremely easy, when to be 
perforrned by any other limbs than your own. \NTiilst I 
w^ghed all that could suggest itself on th.s head, wiihout 
^ Q 877 several schemes which 
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were advanced by the captain and sailors, and, indeed, 
giving no very deep attention even to my wife, who, as well 
as her friend and my daughter, were exerting their tender 
concern for my ease and safety, Fortune, for I am convinced 
she had a hand in it, sent me a present of a buck; a present 
welcome enough of itself, but more welcome on account of 
the vessel in which it came, being a large hoy, which in 
some places would pass for a ship, and many people would 
go some miles to see the sight. I was pretty easily conveyed 
on board this hoy; but to get from hence to the shore was 
not so easy a task; for, however strange it may appear, the 
water itself did not extend so far; an instance which seems 
to explain those lines of Ovid: 

0>)mia ponlus erant, dcerant quoquc littora ponto, 

in a less tautological sense than hath generally been 
imputed to them. 

In fact, between the sea and the shore there was, at 
low water, an impassable gulf, if I may so call it, of 
deep mud. which could neither be traversed by walking 
nor swimming: so that for near one half of the twenty- 
four hours Ryde was inaccessible by friend or foe. But 
as the magistrates of this place seemed more to desire the 
company of the former than to fear that of the latter, 
they had begun to make a small causeway to the low-water 
mark, so that foot passengers might land whenever they 
pleased; but as this work was of a public kind, and would 
have cost a large sum of money, at least ten pounds, and 
the magistrates, that is to say. the churchwardens, the 
overseers, constable, and tithing-man. and the principal 
inhabitants, had every one of them some separate scheme 
of private interest to advance at the expense of the public, 
they fell out among themselves; and. after having thrown 
away one half of the requisite sum. resolved at least to 
save the other half, and rather be contented to sit down 
losers themselves than to enjoy any benefit which might 
bring in a greater profit to another. Thus that unanimity 
which is so necessary in all public affairs became wanting, 
and every man. from the fear of being a bubble to another, 
was in reality, a bubble to himself. 

However, as there is scarce any difficulty to which the 
strength of men. assisted with the cunning of art. is not 
equal I was at last hoisted into a small boat, and, being 
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rowed pretty near the shore, was taken up by t^vo sailors, 
who waded with me through the mud. and placed me in a 
chair on the land, whence they aftenvards conveyed me 
a quarter of a mile farther, and brought me to a house 
which seemed to bid the fairest for hospitality of any in 
Ryda. 

We brought with us our provisions from the ship, so 
that we wanted nothing but a fire to dress our dinner, and 
a room in which we might eat it. In neither of these had 
we any reason to apprehend a disappointment, our dinner 
consisting only of beans and bacon; and the worst apart¬ 
ment in His Majesty’s dominions, either at home or abroad, 
being fully sufficient to answer our present ideas of delicacy' 

Unluckily, however, we were disappointed in both; for 
when we arrived about four at our inn. exulting in the hopes 
of immediately seeing our beans smoking on the table, we 
had the mortification of seeing them on the table indeed, 
but without the circumstance which would have made the 
sight agreeable, being in the same state in which we had 
dispatched them from our ship. 

In excuse for this delay, though we had exceeded, almost 
pui^sely, the time appointed, and our provision had 
arrived three hours before, the mistress of the house 
acquainted us that it was not for want of time to dress 
them that they were not ready, but for fear of their being 
cold or overdone before we should come; which she assured 
us was much worse than waiting a few minutes for our 
dmner; an observation so very just, that it is impossible 
to find any objection in it; but. indeed, it was not altogether 
so proi^r at this time, for we had given the most absolute 

ourselves. 

in ^lifficulty. most exactly punctual 

in keeping to the very minute of our appointment. But 
fradesmen innkeepers, and servants never care to indulge 
us in matters contrary to our true interest, which thiv 

ourselves; nor can any bribes 
^r^pt them to go out of their way whilst they are con¬ 
sulting our good in our own despite y « con 

of oir hmnihSr'll''^ P^^icular. in defiance 

news of our house) no sooner received the 

news of our intended arrival than she considered more the 
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gentility than the humanity of her guests, and applied 
herself not to that which kindles but to that which ex¬ 
tinguishes fire, and. forgetting to put on her pot, fell to 
washing her house* 

As the messenger who had brought my venison was 
impatient to be dispatched, I ordered it to be brought and 
laid on the table in the room where I was seated; and the 
table not being large enough, one side, and that a very 
bloody one. was laid on the brick floor. 1 then ordered 
Mrs. Francis to be called in. in order to give her instructions 
concerning it; in particular, what 1 would have roasted 
and what baked; concluding that she would be highly 
])Ieascd with the prospect of so much money being spent 
m her house as she might have now reason to expect, 
if the wind continued only a few days longer to blow 
from the same points whence it had blown for scv'cral 
weeks past. 

I soon saw' good cause, I must confess, to despise my 
own sagacity. Mrs. Francis, having received her orders, 
without making any answ'cr, snatched the side from the 
floor, which remained stained with blood, and, bidding a 
servant to take up that on the tabic, left the room with 
no pleasant countenance, muttering to herself that, "had 
she known the litter which was to have been made, she 
would not have taken such pains to wash her house that 
morning. If this was gentility, much good may it do such 
gentlefolks; for her part she had no notion of it." 

From these murmurs I received two bints. 1 he one, 
that it was not from a mistake of our inclination that the 
good woman had starved us, but from wisely consulting 
lier own dignity, or rather perh<ips her vanity, to which 
our hunger was offered up as a sacrifice. The other, that 
I w'as now sitting in a damp room, a circumstance, though 
it had hitherto escaped my notice from the colour of the 
bricks, which w'as by no means to be neglected in a 
valetudinary state. 

My wife. who. besides discharging excellently well her 
own and all the tender offices becoming the female char¬ 
acter; who, besides being a faithful friend. «an amiable 
companion, and a tender nurse, could likewise supply the 
wants of a decrepit husband, and occasionally perform his 
part. had. before this, discovered the immoderate attention 
to neatness in Mrs. Francis, and provided against its ill 
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consequences. She had {ouod, though not under the same 
roof, a very snug apartment belonging to Mr. Francis, and 
which had escaped the mop by his wife’s being satisfied it 
could not possibly be visited by gentlefolks. 

This was a dry, warm, oaken-fioored bam. lined on both 
sides with wbeaten straw, and opening at one end into 
a green field and a beautiful prospect. Here, without 
hesitation, she ordered the cloth to be laid, and came 
hastily to snatch me from worse perils by water than the 
common dangers of the sea. 

Mrs. Francis, who could not trust her own ears, or could 
not believe a footman in so extraordinary a phenomenon, 
followed my wife, and asked her if she had indeed ordered 
the cloth to be laid in the bam ? She answered in the 
affirmative; upon which Mrs. Francis declared she would 
not dispute her pleasure, but it was the first time'she 
believed that quality had ever preferred a barn to a house. 
She shewed at the same time the most pregnant marks of 
contempt, and again lamented the labour she had under¬ 
gone. through her ignorance of the absurd taste of her guests. 

At length wc were seated in one of the most pleasant 
spots. I believe, in the kingdom, and were regaled with our 
Mans and bacon, in which there was nothing deficient but 
the quantity. This defect was, however, so deplorable 
that we had consumed our whole dish before we had visibly 
lessen^ our hunger. We now waited with impatience the 
^val of our second course, which necessity, and not 
luxury, had dictated. This was a joint of mutton which 
ilrs^ I-rancis had been ordered to provide; but when, beine 
tired with expectation, we ordered our sei^-ants to see for 
s^tteihwg else, we were informed that there was nothing 
elro, on which Mrs. Francis, being summoned, declared 
tl^re was no such thing as mutton to be had at Ryde. 

h^rh ^ astonishment at their having no 

^ T “ she answered they had a 

bS^ and one that killed aU sorts of meat in season. 

three times a year, and mutton the whole 

killLTo ^ then beans and peas time, he 

ThU he was not sure of selling it 

more "it T*. ^‘'^''Sht worthy of communication, any 
w^rth^n hved a fisherman at next door, who 

lobsters, far supenor to those which adorn a city feaJt 
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This discoverj' being made by accident, we completed the 
best, the pleasantest, and the merriest meal, with more 
appetite, more real, solid luxury', and more festivity than 
was ever seen in an entertainment at \Vhite's. 

It may be wondered at, perhaps, that Mrs. Francis 
should be so negligent of providing for her guests, as she 
may seem to be thus inattentive to her own interest; but 
this was not the case; for, having clappwd a poll-tax on 
our heads at our arrival, and determined at what price to 
discharge our bodies from her house, the less she suffered 
any other to share in the levy the clearer it came into her 
own pocket: and that it was better to get twelve pence 
in a shilling than ten pence, which latter would be the case 
if she afforded us fish at any rate. 

Thus we passed a most agreeable day owing to good 
appetites and good humour; two hearty feeders which will 
devour with satisfaction whatever food you place before 
them; whereas, without these, the elegance of St. James’s, 
the charde, the perigord-pie, or the ortolan, the venison, 
the turtle, or the custard, may titillate the throat, but will 
never convey happiness to the heart or cheerfulness to 
the countenance. 

As the wind appeared still immovable, my wife propose<l 
my lying on shore. I presently agreed, though in defiance 
of an Act of Parliament, by which persons wandering abroad 
and lodging in ale-houses are decreed to be rogues and 
vagabonds: and this too after having been very singularly 
officious in putting that law in execution. 

My wife, having reconnoitred the house, reported that 
there was one room in which were rivo beds. It was con¬ 
cluded, therefore, that she and Harriot should occupy one. 
and myself take possession of the other. She addc<l 
likewse an ingenious recommendation of this room to one 
who had so long l>ccn in a cabin, which it exactly resembled, 
as it was sunk down with age on one side, and was in the 
form of a ship with gunwales too. 

For my own part, I make little doubt but this apartment 
was an ancient temple, built with the materials of a wreck, 
and probably dedicated to Neptune in honour of the 
BLESSING sent by him to the inhabitants; such blessings 
having in all ages been ver>- common to them. The 
timber employed in it confirms this opinion. Iwing such as 
is seldom used by any but shipbuilders. I do not find 
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indeed any mention of this matter in Hearn; but perhaps its 
antiquity was too modem to deserve his notice. Certain 
it is that this island of Wight not an early convert to 
Christianity; nay, there is some reason to doubt whether 
it was ever entirely converted. But I have only time to 
touch slightly on things of this kind, which, luckily for us. 
we have a societ>' whose peculiar profession it is to discuss 
and develop. 

Suuday, July 19. This morning early I summoned 
Mrs. Francis, in order to pay her the preceding day's 
account. As I could recollect only two or three articles 
I thought there was no necessit>^ of pen and ink. In a 
single instance only we had exceeded what the law allows 
gratis to a foot^soldier on his march, viz. \nnegar, salt, etc., 
and dressing his meat. I found, however. I was mistaken 
in my calculation; for when the good woman attended with 
her bill it contained as follows: 


Bread and beer 

Wind 

Rum. 

Dressing dinner 
Tea . 

Firing 

Lodging 

Servants' lodging 


£ s. <1. 

024 
020 
020 
030 
016 
o r o 

o t 6 

006 


£0 13 lO 


Now that five people and two servants should live a 
day and night at a public-house for so small a sum will 
appear incredible to any person in London above the 
degree of a chimney-sweeper; but more astonishing will 
It seem that these people should remain so long at such a 
^use without toting any other delicacy than bread, small 

/"‘‘I' called cream, a glass of rum con- 
of j of ^ "materials, and one bottle 

^sSblv tLo A ^ "“Sle glass, though 

battle sc«^ants drank the remainder of the 

nlot U Th English manufacture, and its 

Ssh who delicious by the generality of the 

yei L th^ntht^ quantities. Every seventh 

thought to produce as much as the other six. It 
IS then drunk so plentifully that the whole nation are in a 
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manner intoxicated by it; and consequently very little 
business is carried on at that season. 

It resembles in colour the red wine which is imported 
from Portugal, as it doth in its intoxicating quality; hence, 
and from this agreement in the orthography, the one is 
often confounded with the other, though both are seldom 
esteemed by the same person. It is to be had in every 
parish of the kingdom, and a pretty large quantity is 
consumed in the metropolis, where several taverns are set 
apart solely for the vendition of this liquor, the masters 
never dealing in any other. 

The disagreement in our computation produced some 
small remonstrance to Mrs. Francis on my side; but this 
received an immediate answer: ‘'She scorned to overcharge 
gentlemen; her house had been always frequented by the 
very best gentry of the i.sland; and she had never had a 
bill found fault with in her life, though she had lived 
upwards of forty years in the house, and within that time 
the greatest gentry in Hampshire had been at it; and that 
Lawy'cr Willis never went to any other when he came to 
those parts. That for her part she did not get her liveli¬ 
hood by travellers, who were gone and away, and she never 
expected to see them more, but that her neighbours might 
come again; wherefore, to be sure, they had the only right 
to complain." 

She was proceeding thus, and from her volubility of 
tongue seemed likely to stretch the discourse to an im¬ 
moderate length, when I suddenly cut all short by paying 
the bill. 

This morning our ladies went to church, more. I fear, 
from curiosity than religion; they were attended by the 
captain in a most military attire, with his cockade in his 
hat and his sword by his side. So unusual an appearance 
in this little chapel drew the attention of all present, and 
probably disconcerted the women, who were in dishabille, 
and wished themselves drest, for the 5>ake of the curate, 
who was the greatest of their beholders. 

While I was left alone I received a visit from Mr. Francis 
himself who was much more considerable as a farmer than 
as an inn-holder. Indeed, he left the latter entirely to the 
care of his wife, and he acted wisely, 1 believe, m so 


doing. 

As nothing more 


remarkable passed on this day I will close 
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it \vith the account of these two characters, as far as a few 
days' residence could inform me of them. If they should 
appear as new to the reader as they did to me. he will not 
be displeased at finding them here. 

This amiable couple seemed to border hard on their 
grand climacteric; nor indeed were they shy of owning 
enough to fix their ages within a year or two of that time. 


They appeared to be rather proud of having employed 
their time well than ashamed of having lived so long; the 
only reason which I could ever assign why some fine ladies, 
and fine gentlemen too. should desire to be thought younger 
than they really are by the contemporaries of their grand¬ 
children. Some, indeed, who too hastily credit appearances, 
might doubt whether they had made so good a use of their 
time as I would insinuate, since there was no appearance 
of anything but poverty-, want, and wetchedness. about 
their house; nor could they produce anything to a customer 
in exchange for his money but a few bottles of wind, and 
spirituous liquors, and some very bad ale. to drink; with 
rusty bacon and worse cheese to eat. But then it should 
be considered, on the other side, that whatever they 
received was almost as entirely clear profit as the blessing 
of a wreck itself; such an inn being the very reverse of a 
coffee-house; for here you can neither sit for nothing nor 
have anything for your money. 

Again, as many marks of want abounded eveiy’whore 
so were the marks of antiquity visible. Scarce anything 
was to be seen which had not some scar upon it, made by 
the hand of Time; not an utensil, it was manifest, had 
bwn purchased within a dozen years last past- so that 
whatever money had come into the house during that 
^nod at least must have remained in it. unless it h.id 
^en sent abroad for food, or other perishable commodities- 
but these were supplied by a small portion of the fruits of 
the farm, m which the farmer allowed he had a very good 

i'^co'^ceivable what sums may be 

die nch if he wdl but be contented to live miserable. 

-..t there in this kind of stain ing anything so terrible 

^ some apprehend. It neither wastes a man's flesh nor 
robs him of his cheerfulness. The famous Cornaro's case 
well proves the contrary; and so did Farmer Francis who 
was of a round stature, had a plump, round face, with a 
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kind of smile on it. and seemed to borrow an air of uretched- 
ness rather from his coat's age than from his own. 

The truth is. there is a certain diet which emaciates men 
more than any possible degree of abstinence; though I do 
not remember to hav'e seen any caution against it. either 
in Cheney, Arbuthnot. or in any other modern writer or 
regimen. Nay. the very name is not, I believe, in the 
learned Dr. James's Dictionary\ all which is the more 
extraordinary as it is a very common food in this kingdom, 
and the college themselves were not long since very liberally 
entertained with it by the present attorney and other 
eminent lawyers in Lincoln's Inn Hall, and were all made 
horribly sick by it. 

But though it should not be found among our English 
physical writers, we may be assured of meeting with it 
among the Greeks; for nothing considerable in nature 
escapes their notice, though many things considerable in 
them, it is to be feared, have escaped the notice of their 
readers. The Greeks, then, to all such as feed too vora¬ 
ciously on this diet, give the name of Mfautofagi, which 
our physicians will. 1 suppose, translate men that cat 
themselves. 

As nothing is so destructive to the body as this kin<l of 
food, so nothing is so plentiful and cheap; but it was 
perhaps the only cheap thing the farmer disliked. Pro¬ 
bably living much on fish might prcKlucc this disgust; for 
Diodorus Siculus attributes the same aversion in .a pt'oplc 
of i'Ethiopia to the %amQ cause; he calls them the fish-eaters, 
and asserts that they cannot l>e brought to eat a single 
meal with the Heautofagi by any persuasion, threat, or 
violence whatever, not even though they slioukl kill their 
children before their faces. 

What hath puzzled our physicians, and prevented them 
from setting this matter in the dearest light, is possibly 
one simple mistake, arising from a very excusable ignorance; 
that the passions of men arc capable of swallowing foo<l as 
well as their appetites; that the former, in feeding, resemble 
the state of those animals who chew the cud; and therefore, 
such men, in some sense, may be said to prey on thcm.sclves, 
aiul as it were to devour their own entrails. And hence 
ensues a meagre aspect and thin habit of l>ody. as surely 
as from what is called a consumption. 

Our farmer was one of those. He had no more passion 
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than an Ichthuofagus or -Ethiopian fisher. He wished not 
for anything, thought not of anything: indeed^ he scarce 
did anything or said anv'thing. Here I cannot be under¬ 
stood strictly; for then I must describe a nonentity, whereas 
I would rob him of nothing but that free agency which is 
the cause of all the corruption and of all the misery of 
human nature. No man, indeed, ev'er did more than the 
farmer, for he was an absolute slave to labour all the week; 
but in truth, as my sagacious reader must have at first 
apprehended, when I said he resigned the care of the 
house to his wife, I meant more than I then expressed, 
even the house and all that belonged to it; for he was 
really a farmer only under the direction of his wife. In 
a word, so composed, so serene, so placid a countenance. 
I never saw; and he satisfied himself by answering to every 
question he was asked: “I don't know anything about it, 
sir; I leaves all that to my wife." 

Now, as a couple of this kind would, like two vessels of 
oil, have made no composition in life, and for want of all 
savour must have palled every taste; nature or fortune, or 
both of them, took care to provide a proper quantity of 
acid in the materials that formed the wife, and to render 
her a perfect helpmate for so tranquil a husband. She 
abounded in whatsoever he was defective: that is to say. 
in almost cver>^hing. She was indeed as vinegar to oil, 
or a brisk wind to a standing p>ool, and preserved all from 
stagnation and corruption. 

Quin the player, on taking a nice and severe survey of 
a fcllow-comedian. burst forth into this exclamation: "If 
that fellow be not a rogue, God Almighty doth not write 
a legible hand.'’ Whether he guessed right or no is not 
worth my while to examine: certain it is that the latter, 
having nought his features into a proper harmony to 
become the characters of lago, Shylock, and others of the 
“me cast, gave us a semblance of truth to the observation 
that was sufficient to confirm the wit of it. Indeed, we 
may remark, in favour of the physiognomist, though the 
law has made him a rogue and vagabond, that Nature is 
seldom cunous in her works within, without employing 
some httle pains on the outside; and this more particularly 
m mischievous characters, in forming which, as Mr. Derham 
oDserves in venomous insects, as the sting or saw of a 
wasp, she is sometimes wonderfully industrious. Now. 
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when she hath thus completely armed our hero to carry on 
a war with man. she never fails of furnishing that innocent 
lambkin with some means of knowing his enemy, and fore¬ 
seeing his designs. Thus she hath been observed to act 
in the case of a rattlesnake, which never meditates a human 
prey without giving warning of his approach. 

1 his observation will, I am convinced, hold most true, 
if applied to the most venomous individuals of human 
insects. A tyrant, a trickster, and a bully, generally wear 
the marks of their several dispositions in their countenances; 
so do the vixen, the shrew, the scold, and all other females 
of the like kind. But, perhaps, nature hath nev'er afforded 
a stronger example of all this than in the case of Mrs. 
Francis. She was a short, squat woman; her head was 
clo.sely joined to her shoulders, where it was fixed somewhat 
awry; every feature of her countenance was sharp and 
pointed; her face was furrowed with the smallpox; and her 
complexion, which seemed to be able to turn milk to 
curds, not a little resembled in colour such milk as had 
alrea<ly undergone that operation. She appeared, indeed, 
to have many symptoms of a deep jaundice in her look; 
but the strength and firmness of her voice overbalanced 
them all; the tone of this was a sharp treble at a distance, 
for I seldom heard it on the same floor, but was usually 
waked with it in the morning, and entertained with it 
almost continually through the whole day. 

Though vocal be usually put in opposition to instrumental 
music. I question whether this might not l>e thought to 
partake of the nature of both; for she played on two 
instruments, which she seemed to keep for no other use 
from morning till night; these were two maids, or rather 
scolding-stocks, who, I suppose, by some means or other, 
earned their board, and she gave them their lodging gratis, 
or for no other service than to keep her lungs in constant 
exercise. 

She differed, as 1 have said, in every particular from 
her husband; but very remarkably in this, that as it was 
impossible to displease him. so it was as impossible to 
please her; and as no art could remove a smile from bis 
countenance, so could no art carry it into hers. If her 
bills were remonstrated against she was offended with the 
tacit censure of her fair-dealing; if they were not, she seemed 
to regard it as a tacit sarcasm on her folly, which might 
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h^%*e set dovru. larrer prices with the same success. On 

this latter hint she did indeed impro%*e. for she daily raised 

some of her ardzies, A c^enn^’worth of hre was to-dav 

» * * 

rated at a siiilins:. To-atcrro-^s- at eiehteenpenre; and if she 
dr^sed cs rx-o dishes for rxo shillings on the Saturday, 
we paid Kal- a crown for the cookery of one on the Sunday: 
and, whenever she was paid, she never left the room 
without lamenting the amount of her bill. sa%mg: 

"she knew not how it was that others got their money by 
gentlefolks, tut for her part she had not the art of it.” 
^^'ben she was asked why she complained, when she was 
paid all she demanded, she answered: "she could not denv 
that, nor did she know she had omitted an\thing: but that 
it was but a poor bill for gentlefolks to pay.” 

I accounted for all this by her ha\-ing heard, that it is 
a TTiaxim with the principal inn-holders on the Continent, 
to le\->* considerable sums on their guests, who travel with 
many horses and sers'aats. though such guests should eat 
little or nothing m their houses: the method being. I believe, 
in such cases, to lay a capitation on the horses, and not on 
their masters. But she did not consider that in most of 


these inns a very* great degree of hunger, without anv degree 
of delicacy-, may be satished: and that in all such inTx: 
there is some appearance, at least, of pro\-ision. as well 
as of a man-cook to dress it. one of the hostlers being 
always furnished with a cook's cap, waistcoat, and aprorT. 
Tead\ to attend gentlemen and ladies ou their summons: 
that the case, therefore, of such inns dinered from heisi 
'*'here there was no thin g to eat or to drink, and in realitv 
no house to inhabit, no chair to sit upon, nor anv bed to 
lie m: that one third or fourth part, tberefoie. of 'the le\w 
imposed at inns was. in truth, a higher tax the who’'e 
was when laid on in the other, where, in order to raise a 
small sum. a man is obliged to submit to pav as manv 
\-anoTis wa>-s for the same thing as be doth to the eovem- 
meat for the light which enters through his own window 
mto^ own bouse, from his own estate: such are the articles 
of and beer, finng. eating, and dressing dinner. 

The foregomg is a -^-ery imperfect sketch^of this extiu- 

is here lowered instead 
of being ^htened. Those who toW see them set forth 
m more Inn^y colours, and with the proper ornaments 
may read the descriptions of the FoxiS in some of the 
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cla5;sical poets, or of the Stoic philosophers in the works of 
Lucian. 

Monday, July 20 . This day nothing remarkable passed; 
Mrs. Francis levied a tax of fourteen shillings for the 
Sunday. We regaled ourselves at dinner with venison 
and good claret of our own; and in the afternoon, the 
women, attended by the captain, walked to see a delightful 
scene two miles distant, with the beauties of which they 
declared themselves most highly charmed at their return, 
as well as with the goodness of the lady of the mansion, 
who had slipt out of the way. that my wife and their com* 
pany might refresh themselves with the flowers and fruits 
with which her garden abounded. 

Tuesday, July 21 . This day, having paid our taxes of 
yesterday, we were permitted to regale ourselves with 
more venison. Some of this we would willingly have 
exchanged for mutton; but no such flesh was to be had 
nearer than Portsmouth, from whence it would have cost 
more to convey a joint to us than the freight of a Portugal 
ham from Lisbon to Ix>ndon amounts to; for though the 
water-carriage be somewhat cheaper here than at Deal, 
yet can you find no watermen who will go on board his 
boat, unless by two or three hours' rowing he can get 
drunk for the residue of the week. 

And here I have an opportunity, which possibly may not 
offer again, of publishing some observations on that 
political economy of this nation, which, as it concerns 
only the regulation of the mob, is below the notice of our 
great men; though on the due regulation of this order 
depend many emoluments, which the great men them¬ 
selves, or at least many who tread close on their heels, 
may enjoy, as well as some dangers which may some time 
or other arise from introducing a pure state of anarchy 
among them. I will represent the case, as it appears to 
me, very fairly and impartially between the mob and 
tneir l)ctters. 

The whole mischief which infects this part of our economy 
arises from the vague and uncertain use of a word called 
liberty, of which, as scarce any two men with whom I have 
ever conversed seem to have one and the same idea. I am 
inclined to doubt whether there bo any simple universal 
notion represented by this word, or whether it convoys 
any clearer or more determinate idea than some of those 
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old Punic compositions of sjdlables preserved in one of 
the comedies of Plautus, but at present, as I conceive, not 
supposed to be understood by any one. 

By liberty, however, I apprehend, is commonly under¬ 
stood the power of doing what we please; not absolutely, 
for then it would be inconsistent with law, by whose 
control the liberty of the freest people, e.xcept only the 
Hottentots and wild Indians, must always be restrained. 

But. indeed, however largely wo extend, or however 
moderately we confine, the sense of the word, no politician 
will. I presume, contend that it is to pervade in an equal 
degree, and be. with the same extent, enjoyed by. every 
member of society; no such polity having been ever found, 
unless among those vile people just before commemorated. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the serv’ile and free condi¬ 
tions were opposed to each other; and no man who had 
the misfortune to be enrolled under the former could lay 
any claim to liberty’ till the right was conveycxl to him by 
that master whose slave he was, either by the means of 
conquest, of purchase, or of birth. 

Phis was the state of all the free nations in the world; 
and this, till very lately, was understood to be the case 
of our own. 


I will not indeed say this is the case at present, the lowest 
class of our people having shaken off all the shackles of 
their superiors, and become not only as free but even 
freer, than most of their superiors. I believe it cannot 
be doubted, though perhaps we have no recent instance of 
It that the personal attendance of every man who hath 
three hundred pounds per annum, in Parliament, is indis¬ 
pensably his duty; and that, if the citizens and burgesses 
of any city or borough shall choose such a one. however 
reluctont he appear, he may be obliged to attend, and be 
forcibly brought to his duty by the serjeant-at-arms 

subordinate offices, some of 
which are of burthen, and others of expense, in the civil 
government-all of which persons who'lre qualified are 
Imble to have imposed on them, may be obliged to under- 
ta^ and properly execute, notwithstanding any bodily 
labour, or even danger, to which they may subject them- 

P«n^ty of fines and imprisonment; nay. 
somewhat hard, may be compelled 
to satisfy the losses which are eventually incident tbthS 
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of sheriff in particular, out of their own private fortunes; 
and though this should prove the ruin of a family, yet the 
public, to whom the price is due, incurs no debt or obliga* 
tion to preserve its officer harmless, let his innocence 
appear ever so clearly. 

I purposely omit the mention of those military or 
militiary duties which our old constitution laid upon its 
greatest members. These might, indeed, supply their 
posts with some other able-bodied men; but if no such 
could have been found, the obligation nevertheless re¬ 
mained, and they were compellable to serve in their own 
proper persons. 

The only one, therefore, who is possessed of absolute 
liberty is the lowest member of the society, who, if he 
prefers hunger, or the wild product of the fields, hedges, 
lanes, and rivers, with the indulgence of ease and laziness, 
to a food a little more delicate, but purchased at the 
expense of labour, may lay himself under a sliade; nor 
can be forced to take the other alternative from that 
which he hath. I will not affirm whether wisely or foolishly, 
chosen. 

Here I m<iy. perhaps, be reminded of the last Vagrant 
Act, where all such persons arc compellable to work for 
the usual and accustomed wages allowed in the place; but 
this is a clause little known to the justices of the peace, 
and least likely to be executed by those who do know it. 
as they know likewise that it is formed on the ancient 
power of the justices to fix and settle these wages every 
year, making proper allowances for the scarcity and plenty 
of the times, the cheapness and dearness of the place; and 
that the usual and accustomed wages arc word.s without any 
force or meaning, when there arc no such; but every man 
spunges and raps whatever he can get; and will haggle as 
Jong and struggle as hard to cheat his employer of twopence 
in a day's labour as an honest tradesman will to cheat his 
customers of the same sum in a yard of cloth or silk. 

It is a great pity then that this power, or rather this 
practice, was not revived; but. this having l>ccn so long 
omitted that it is become obsolete, will be best done by 
a new law. in which this power, as well as the consequent 
power of forcing the poor to labour at a moderate and 
reasonable rate, should be well considered and their 
execution facilitated; for gentlemen who give their time 
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and labour gratis, and even voluntarily, to the public, 
have a right to exp>ect that all their business be made as 
easy as possible; and to enact laws without doing this is 
to fill our statute-books, much too full already, still fuller 
with dead letter, of no use but to the printer of the Acts of 
Parliament. 

That the evil which I have here pointed at is of itself 
worth redressing, is. I apprehend, no subject of dispute; 
for why should any j>ersons in distress be deprived of the 
assistance of their fellow-subjects, when they are willing 
amply to reward them for their labour? or. why should 
the lowest of the p)eople be permitted to exact ten times 
the value of their work? For those exactions increase 


with the degrees of necessity in their object, insomuch 
that on the former side many are horribly imposed upon, 
and that often in no trifling matters. I was very well 
assured that at Deal no less than ten guineas was required, 
and paid by the supercargo of an Indiaman. for carT>’ing 
him on board two miles from the shore when she was 
just ready to sail; so that his necessity, as his pillager well 
understood, was absolute. Again, many others, whose 
indignation will not submit to such plunder, are forced to 
refuse the assistance, though they are often great sufferers 
by so doing. On the latter side, the lowest of the people 
arc encouraged in laziness and idleness; while they live bv 
a twentieth p-^rt of the labour that ought to maintain 
them, winch is diametrically opposite to the interest of 
the public: for that requires a great deal to be done, not 
to 1^ p.yd. for a little. And. moreover, they are confirmed 
in habits of exaction, and are taught to consider the dis¬ 
tress of their superiors as their own fair emolument 
But enough of this matter, of which I at first intended 
only to convey a hint to those who arc alone capable of 

tL n3 r ‘he last to whom 

monrt.r without some such 

world ,n ^hout the 

7r g°'<^niors would attentively consider this 

c^ri^lin^ hy that means of 

su^^ ® ‘he poor to work, since the due execution of 

iT'* ' \,'^PP'’<=hend. be found the true and only 

its or ^ f advancing trade from 

ts present visibly declining state to the height to which 
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illiam Petty, ip his Political Arithmetic, thinks it 
capable of being carried. 

In the afternoon the lady of the above-mentioned 
mansion called at our inn. and left her compliments to us 
with Mrs. Francis, with an assurance that while we con¬ 
tinued wind-bound in that place, where she feared we 
could be but indiflFerently accommodated, we were extremely 
welcome to the use of anything which her garden or her 
house afforded. So polite a message convinced us, in 
spite of some arguments to the contrary, that we were not 
on the coast of Africa, or on some island where the few 
savage inhabitants have little of human in them besides 
their form. 

And here I mean nothing less than to derogate from the 
merit of this lady, who is not only extremely polite in her 
behaviour to strangers of her own rank, but so extremely 
good and charitable to all her poor neighbours who stand in 
need of her assistance, that she hath the universal love and 
praises of all who live near her. But, in reality, how little 
doth the ac(]uisition of so valuable a character, and the full 
indulgence of so worthy a disposition, cost those who 
possess it! Both arc accomplished by the very offals 
which fall from a "table moderately plentiful. That they 
are enjoyed therefore by so few arises truly from there being 
so few who have such disposition to gratify, or who aim 
at any such character. 

Wednesday, July 22. This morning, after having been 
mulcted as usual, we dispatched a servant with proper 
acknowledgments of the lady’s goodness; but confined our 
wants entirely to the productions of her garden. He soon 
returned, in company with the gatdencr, both richly laden 
with almost every particular which a garden at this most 
fruitful season of the year produces. 

While we were regaling ourselves with these, towards 
the close of our dinner, we received orders from our com¬ 
mander, who had dined that day with some inferior officers 
on board a man-of-war, to return instantly to the ship; 
for that the wind was become favourable, and he should 
weigh that evening. These orders were soon followed by 
the captain himself, who was still in the utmost hurry, 
though the occasion of it had long since ceased; for the 
wind had, indeed, a little shifted that afternoon, but was 
before this very quietly set down in its old quarters. 
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This last was a lucky hit for me; for. as the captain, to 
whose orders we resolved to pay no obedience, unless 
delivered by himself, did not return till past six. so much 
time seemed requisite to put up the furniture of our bed¬ 
chamber or dining-room, for almost every article, even to 
some of the chairs, were either our own or the captain’s 
property; so much more in convej'ing it as well as myself, 
as dead a luggage as any, to the shore, and thence to the 
ship, that the night threatened first to overtake us. A 
terrible circumstance to me, in my decayed condition: 
especially as ver>- heavy showers of rain, attended with a 
high wind, continued to fall incessantly; the being carried 
through which two miles in the dark, in a wet and open 
boat, seemed little less than certain death. 

However, as my commander was absolute, his orders 
peremptory, and my obedience necessarj'. I resolved to 
avail myself of a philosophy which hath been of notable 
use to me in the latter part of my life, and which is contained 
in this hemistich of Virgil: 

» • 

- Superanda omnis fortuna ftttndo e%t. 


The meaning of which, if Virgil had any, I think I rightly 
understood, and rightly applied. 

As I was. therefore, to be entirely passive in my motion. 

I resolved to abandon myself to the conduct of those who 

were to carry mo into a cart when it returned from unloading 
the goods. ® 


But before this, the captain, perceiving what had hap- 

^ned m the clouds, and that the wind remained as much 

ms enemy as ever, came upstairs to me with a reprieve till 

the morning This was. I own, very agreeable news, and 

I httle regretted the trouble of refurnishing my apartment 
by sending back for the goods. paruiicnr. 

pleased with this. As she 
«w repneve to be only till the morning, she 

saw nothing but lodging to be possibly added, out of which 

Lx -mamder. he 

exerted, therefore, all the ill-humour of which she was 

c'v'etSn *° thwart and penJL^ 

everything during the whole evening. ^ ^ 

whn Early in the morning the captain 

who had rcma.„ed oh shore all night, came to visit us and 
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to press us to make haste on board. "I am resolved/' 
says he, "not to lose a moment now the wind is coming 
about fair: for my own part. I never was surer of a wind in 
all my life." I use his very words; nor will I presume to 
interpret or comment upon them farther than by observing 
that they were spoke in the utmost hurry. 

We promised to be ready as soon as breakfast was over, 
but this was not so soon as was expected; for, in removing 
our goods the evening before, the tea-chest was unhappily 
lost. 

Everj' place was immediately searched, and many where 
it was impossible for it to be; for this was a loss of much 
greater consequence than it may at first seem to many of 
my readers. Ladies and valetudinarians do not easily 
dispense with the use of this sovereign cordial in a single 
instance; but to undertake a long voyage, without any 
probability of being supplied with it the whole way, was 
above the roach of patience. And yet, dreadful as this 
calamity was, it seemed unavoidable. The whole town of 
Ryde could not supply a single leaf; for, as to what Mrs. 
Francis and the shop called by that name, it was not of 
Chinese growth. It did not indeed in the least resemble 
tea. either in smell or taste, or in any particular, unless in 
l>eing a leaf; for it was in truth no other than a tobacco of 
the mundungus species. And as for the hopes of relief 
in any other port, they were not to be depended upon, for 
the captain had positively declared he was sure of a wind, 
and would let go his anchor no more till he arrived in the 
Tajo. 

When a good deal of time had been spent, most of it 
indeed wa.stcd on this occasion, a thought occurred which 
every one wondered at its not having presented itself the 
first moment. This was to apply to the good lady, who 
could not fail of pitying and relieving such distress. A 
messenger was immediately dispatched with an account 
of our misfortune, till whose return wc cmploywl ourselves 
in preparatives for our departure, that wc might have 
nothing to do but to swallow our breakfast when it arrived. 
The tea-chest, though of no less consequence to us than the 
military-chest to a general, was given up as lost, or rather 
iis stolen; for though I would not. for the world, mention 
any particular name, it is certain wc had suspicions, and 
all, I am afraid, fell on the same person. 
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The man returned from the worthy lady with much 
expedition, and brought with him a canister of tea. dis¬ 
patched with so true a generosity, as well as pwliteness. 
that if our voyage had been as long again we should have 
incurred no danger of being brought to a short allowance 
in this most important article. At the very same instant 
likewise arrived William the footman \vith our own tea- 
chest. It had been, indeed, left in the hoy. when the other 
goods were re-landed, as William, when he first heard it 
was mis-sing. had suspected; and whence, had not the 
owTier of the hoy been unluckily out of the way. he had 
retrieved it soon enough to have prevented our giving the 
lady an opportunity of displaying some part of her goodness. 

To search the hoy was. indeed, too natural a suggestion 
to have escaped any one. nor did it escape being mentioned 
by many of us; but we were dissuaded from it by my 
wife's maid, who perfectly well remembered she had left 
the chest in the bedchamber; for that she had never 
given it out of her hand in her way to or from the hoy; 
but William perhaps knew the maid bettor, and best 
understood how far she was to be believed; for otherwise 
he would hardly of hLs o^vn accord, after hearing her 
declaration, have hunted out the hoy-man, with much 
pains and ditTiculty. 

Thus ended this scene, which beg\m with such appearance 
of distress, and ended with becoming the subject of mirth 
and laughter. 


Nothing now remained but to pay our taxes, which were 
indeed laid with inconceivable severity. Lodging was 
raised sixpence, fire in the same proportion, and even 
candles, which had hitherto escaped, were charged with a 
wantonness of imposition, from the beginning, and placed 
under the style of oversight. We were raised a whole 
pound whereas we had only burned ten. in five nights 
and the pound consisted of twenty-four. 

Lastly, an attempt was made which almost as far 
exceeds human credulity to believe as it did human patience 
to submit to. This was to make us pay as much for existing 
an hour or two as for existing a whole day; and dressing 

housrt^S article, though we left the 

house before cither pot or spit had approached the fire. 

S thJ patience failed me. and I became an example 

of the truth of the observation: “That all tyranny and 
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oppression may be carried too far, and that a yoke may be 
made too intolerable for the neck of the tamest slave." 
When I remonstrated, with some warmth, against this 
grievance, Mrs. Francis gave me a look, and left the room 
without making any answer. She returned in a minute, 
running to me with pen, ink, and paper in her hand, and 
desired me to make my own bill; "for she hoped," she said. 
■■ I did not expect that her house was to be dirtied, and her 
goods spoiled and consumed, for nothing. The whole is but 
thirteen shillings. Can gentlefolks lie a whole night at a 
public-house for less? If they can I am sure it is time to 
give off being a landlady: but pay me what you please; 
I would have people know that I value money as little 
as other folks. But I was always a fool, as I says to my 
husband, and never knows which side my bread is buttered 
of. And yet, to be sure, your honour shall be my warning 
not to be bit so again. Some folks knows better than 
other some how to make their bills. Candles! why. yes, to 
bo sure; why should not travellers pay for candles? I am 
sure I pays for my candles, and the chandler pays the 
king's majesty for them; and if he did not I must, so as it 
comes to the same thing in the end. To l>c sure I am out 
of sixtecns at present, but these bum as white and os 
clear, though not quite so large. I expects my chandler 
here soon, or I would send to Portsmouth, if your honour 
was to stay any time longer. Hut when folks stays only 
for a wind, you knows there can Iw no dependence on such ! ” 
Here she put on a little slyness of aspect, and .seemed willing 
to submit to interruption. I interrupted her accordingly 
by throwing down half a guinea, and declared I had no 
more English money, which was indeed tnjc; and, as she 
could not immediately change the thirty-six shilling pieces, 
it put a final end to the dispute. Mrs. Francis soon left 
the room, and we soon after left the house: nor would this 
goofl woman see us or wish us a good voyage. 

I must not. however, quit this place, where wc had been 
so ill-treated, without doing it impartial justice, and 
recording what may, with the strictest truth, be said in 
its favour. 

First, then, as to its situation, it is, I think, mo.st delight¬ 
ful, and in the most pleasant spot in the whole island. It 
is true it wants the advantage of that beautiful river which 
leads from Newport to Cowes; but the prospect here 
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extending to the sea. and taking in Portsmouth. Spithead. 
and St. Helen's, would be more than a recompense for the 
loss of the Thames itself, even in the most delightful part 
of Berkshire or Buckinghamshire, though another Denham, 
or another Pope, should unite in celebrating it. For mv 
ovs'ii part, I confess myself so entirely fond of a sea prospect, 
that I think nothing on the land can equal it; and if it be 
set olT with shipping. I desire to borrow no ornament from 
the terra lirma. A fleet of ships is. in my opinion, the 
noblest object which the art of man hath ever produced; 
and far beyond the power of those architects who deal in 
brick, in stone, or in marble. 


W’hen the late Sir Robert W alpole, one of the best of men 
and of ministers, used to equip us a yearly fleet at Spithead, 
his enemies of taste must have allowed that he. at least] 
treated the nation with a fine sight for their money. 
much finer, indeed, than the same c.xpense in an encamp¬ 
ment could have producc<l. For what indeed is the bcU 
Idea which the prospect of a number of huts can furnish 
to the mind, but of a number of men forming themselves 
into a society before the art of building more substantial 
houses was Imown? This, perhaps, would be agreeable 
enough: but, in truth, there is a much worse idea ready to 
step in before it, and that is of a Ixidy of cut-throats the 
supports of tyranny, the invaders of the just liberties'and 
properties of mankind, the plunderers of the industrious 
the ravishers of the chaste, the murderers of the innocent 

f of the plenty, the peace, and 

tJie salety of their fellow •creatures. 

And what, it may be said, are these men-of-war which 
seem so delightful an object to our eves? Arc they not 
ah^ the support of tyranny and oppression of innocence 
carrying with them desolation and ruin wherever their 
masters please to send them? This is indeed too true- 

ment. exceed the honest merchantman. I heartily wish 

I must own'he 

superior beauty of the object on one side. I am more 

superior excellence of the idea which I can 
rai^ in my mmd on the other, while I reflect on the art 
and industry of mankind engaged in the daily improvement 

tL ^ Kv? countries an^to 

the establishment and happiness of social life. 
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This pleasant village is situated on a gentle ascent from 
the water, whence it affords that charming prospect I 
have above described. Its soil is a gravel, which, assisted 
with Its declivit>% preserves it always so dr>' tSat imme¬ 
diately after the most violent rain a fine lady may walk 
without wetting her silken shoes. The fertility of the 
place is apparent from its extraordinary verdure, and it is 
so shaded with large and flourishing elms, that its narrow 
lanes are a natural grove or W’alk, which, in the regularity 
of its plantation, vies with the power of art, and in its 
wanton exuberancy greatly exceeds it. 

In a field in the ascent of this hill, about a quarter of a 
mile from the sea, stands a neat little chapel. It is very 
small, but adec)u«ate to the number of inhabitants; for tlie 
parish doth not seem to contain above thirty houses. 

At about two miles distant from this parish lives tliat 
j>olite and good lady to whose kindness we were so much 
obliged. It is placed on a hill whose bottom is washed by 
the sea, and which, from its eminence at top, commands 
a view of a great part of the island as well as it docs that of 
the opposite shore. This house was formerly built by one 
Boyce, who, from a blacksmith at Gosport, became pos¬ 
sessed, by great success in smuggling, of forty thousand 
pounds. With part of this, he purchased an estate here, 
and. by chance probably, fixed on this spot for building a 
large house. Perhaps the convenience of canydng on his 
business, to which it is so well adapted, might dictate the 
situation to him. We can hardly, at least, attribute it to 
the same taste with which he furnished his house, or at 
least his library, by sending an order to a bookseller in 
London to pack him up five hundred pounds' worth of his 
handsomest book.s. They tell here several almost incredible 
stories of the ignorance, the folly, and the pride, which 
this poor man and his wife discovered during the short 
continuance of his prosperity; for he did not long escai>c 
the sharp eyes of the revenue solicitors, and was, by extents 
from the Court of Exchequer, soon reduced IjcIow his 
original state to that of confinement in the Fleet. All his 
effects were sold, and among the rest of his books, by an 
auction at Portsmouth, for a very small price; for the 
bookseller was now discovered to have been perfectly a 
master of his trade, and, relying on Mr. Boycc*s finding 
little time to rend, had sent him not only the most lasting 
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wares of his shop, but duplicates of the same, under 
different titles. 

His estate and house were purchased by a gentleman of 
these parts, whose widow now enjoys them, and who hatli 
improved them, particularly her gardens, with so elegant 
a taste, that the painter who would assist his imagination 
in the composition of a most exquisite landscape, or the 
poet who would describe an earthly paradise, could nowhere 
furnish themselves with a richer pattern. 

We left this place about eleven in the morning, and were 
again conveyed, with more sunshine than wind, aboard 
our ship. 

Whence our captain had acquired his power of prophecy, 
when he promised us and himself a prosperous wind, I will 
not determine; it is suflicient to observe that he was a 
false prophet, and that the weathercocks continued to 
point as before. 

He would not. however, so easily give up his skill in 
prediction. He persevered in asserting that the wind was 
changed, and. having weighed his anchor, fell down that 
afternoon to St. Helen's, which was at about the distance 
of five miles; and whither his friend the tide, in defiance of 
the wind, which was most manifestly against him, softly 
wafted him in as many hours. 

Here, about seven in the evening, before which time we 
could not procure it. we sat down to regale ourselves with 
some roasted venison, which was much better drest than 
we imagined it would be, and an excellent cold pasty 
which my wife had made at Ryde. anti which we had 
r^erved uncut to eat on board our ship, whither we all 
cheerfully exulted in being returned from the presence of 
Mrs. Francis, who. by the exact resemblance she bore to 

in pS-adi^e'”^^ propriety settled 

by Spithead on the 
who w ^ evening we saw the rtvo regiments of soldiers 
tW?rb.J° from Gibraltar and Minorca; and 

the belonging to one of them, who was 

P^y ^ to his uncle. 

rnn^Y^ ^ ^ ^ ^y ^ pretty fellow; indeed 

thirtVf^r^^th^ a fellow at his years; for he was turned of 
haveVr ' though his address and conversation would 
have become him more before he had reached twenty. In 
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his conversation, it is true, there was something military 
enough, as it consisted chiefly of oaths, and of the great 
actions and wise sayings of Jack, and Will, and Tom of our 
regiment, a phrase eternally in his mouth; and he seemed 
to conclude that it conveyed to all the officers such a 
degree of public notoriety and importance that it entitled 
him, like the head of a profession, or a first minister, to 
be the subject of conversation among those who had not 
the least personal acquaintance with him. This did not 
much surprise me. as I have seen several examples of the 
same; but the defects in liis address, especially to the 
women, were so great that they seemed absolutely incon¬ 
sistent with the behaviour of a pretty fellow, much less of 
one in a red coat; and yet, besides having l>ecn eleven 
years in the army, he had had, as his uncle informed me, 
an education in France. This, I own. would have appeared 
to have been absolutely thrown away had not his animal 
spirits, which were likewise thrown away upon him in 
great abundance, borne the visible stamp of the growth of 
that country. I'hc character to which he had an indisput¬ 
able title was that of a merry fellow; so very merry was 
he that he laughed at everything he said, and always before 
he spoke. Possibly, indeed, he often laughed at what he 
did not utter, for every speech began with a laugh, though 
it did not always end with a jest. There was no great 
analogy between the characters of the uncle and the 
nephew, and yet they seemed entirely to agree in enjoying 
the honour which the red-coat did to his family. This 
the uncle expressed with great pleasure in his countenance, 
and seemed desirous of shewing all present the honour 
which he had for his nephew, who. on liis side, was some 
pains to convince us of his concurring in this opinion, an<l 
at the same time of displaying the contempt he had for 
the parts, as well as the occupation, of his uncle, which he 
seemed to think reflected some disgrace on himself, who 
was a member of that profession which makes every man 
a gentleman. Not that I would be understood to insinuate 
that the nephew endeavoured to shake off or disown his 
uncle, or indeed to keep him at any distance. On the 
contrary, he treated him with the utmost familiarity, often 
calling him Dick, and dear Dick, and old Dick, and 
frequently' beginning an oration with “D—n me, Dick." 

All this condescension on the part of the y^oung man 
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was received with suitable marks of complaisance and 
obligation by the old one: especially when it was attended 
with evidences of the same familiariU’ with general officers 
and other persons of rank; one of whom, in particular. I 
know to have the pride and insolence of the devil himself, 
and who, without some strong bias of interest, is no more 
liable to converse familiarly wdth a lieutenant than of 
being mistaken in his judgment of a fool; which was not. 
perhaps, so certainly the case of the worthy lieutenant, 
who. in declaring to us the qualifications which recom¬ 
mended men to his countenance and conversation, as well 
as what effectually set a bar to all hopes of that honour, 
exclaimed: “No, sir, by the d— I hate all fools.—No 
d—n me. excuse me for that. That's a little too much! 
old Dick. There are rivo or three officers of our regiment 
whom I know to be fools; but d—n me if I am ever seen in 
their company. If a man hath a fool of a relation Dick 
you know he can’t help that, old boy.” 

Such jokes as tliese the old man not only took in good 
part, but glibly gulped down the whole narrative of his 
nephew; nor did he. I am convinced, in the least doubt of 
our as readily swallowing the same. This made him so 
charmed with the lieutenant, that it is probable we should 
have been pestered with him the whole evening, had not 
the north wind, dearer to our sea-captain even than this 
glory of his family, sprung suddenly up. and called aloud to 
nim to weigh his anchor. 

While this ceremony was performing, the sea-captain 
ordered out his boat to row the land-captain to shore; not 
indeed on an uninhabited island, but one which, in this 
part, l^ked but little better, not presenting us the view of 
house. Indeed, our old friend, when his boat 
ffis from shore, perhaps being no longer able to stifle 

^ superiority of his nephew, told us with a 

1 rnan had a good five miles to walk 

Port^moutir ‘-accommodated with a passage to 

in VhtTfcaptain had been only mistaken 
earhW prediction, by placing the event a day 

w^s : for the wind which now arose 

nf ^ f^'^ourable but brisk, and was no sooner in 

Isle ^of f^he 

ght. and, having in the night carried us by 
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Christchurch and Peveral Point, brought us the next 
noon, Saturday, July 25, off the island of Portland, so 
famous for the smallness and sweetness of its mutton, of 
w'hich a leg seldom weighs four pounds. We would have 
bought a sheep, but our captain would not permit it; 
though he needed not have been in such a burry, for 
presently the wind, I will not i>ositivcly assert in resentment 
of his surliness, shewed him a dog's trick, and sliJy slipt 
back again to his summer-house in the south-west. 

The captain now' grew outrageous, and, declaring open 
war with the wind, took a resolution, rather more bold than 
wise, of sailing in defiance of it, and in its teeth. He swore 
he would let go bis anchor no more, but would beat the 
sea while he had either yard or sail left. He accordingly 
stood from the shore, and made so large a tack that before 
night, though he seemed to advance but little on his W'ay, 
he was got out of sight of land. 

iowards the evening the wind began, in the captain's 
own language, and indeed it freshened so much, that 
before ten it blew a perfect hurricane. 

The captain having got, as he supposed, to a safe distance, 
tacked again towards the English shore; and now the wind 
veered a point only in his favour, and continued to blow 
with such violence, that the ship ran above eight knots or 
miles an hour during this whole day and tempestuous 
night till bed-time. I was obliged to betake myself once 
more to my solitiule. for my women were again all down in 
their sca-sickness, and the captain was busy on deck; for 
he began to grow uneasy, chiefly, I believe, because he did 
not wx'll know where he was, and would, I am convinces!, 
have been very glad to have been in Portland Road, eating 
some sheep's-head broth. 

Having contracted no great degree of good-humour by 
living a whole day alone, without a single soul to converse 
with. I took but ill physic to purge it off, by a bed conversa¬ 
tion with the captain, who, amongst many bitter lamenta¬ 
tions of his fate, and protesting he had more patience than 
a Job, frequently intermixed summons to the commanding 
officer on the deck, who now happened to be one Morrison, 
a carpenter, the only fellow that had either common sense 
or common civility in the ship. Of Morrison he inquired 
every quarter of an hour concerning the state of affairs: 
the wind, the care of the ship, and other matters of naviga- 
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tion. The frequency of these summons, as well as the 
solicitude with which they were made. sufficicntl3’ testified 
the state of the captain’s mind; he endeavoured to conceal 
it. and would have given no small alarm to a man who had 
either not learnt what it is to die. or known what it is to 
be miserable. And m\’ dear wife and child must pardon 
me. if what I did not conceive to be an\’ great evil to 
m\’self I was not much terrified with the thoughts of 
happening to them; in truth. I have often thought they 
are both too good and too gentle to be trusted to the p)ower 

of any mao I know, to whom they could possibly be so 
trusted. 

Can I sa>’ then I had no fear? indeed I cannot. Reader, 
I was afraid for thee, lest thou sbouldst have been deprived 
of that pleasure thou art now enjo\nng: and that I should 
not live to draw out on paper that militarj- character which 
thou didst peruse in the journal of yesterday. 

trom all these fears we were relieved, at sLx in the 
morning, by the arrival of Mr. Morrison, who acquainted 
us that he was sure he beheld land ver>- near; for he could 
not see half a mile, by reason of the haziness of the weather 
This land he said was. he believed, the Head, which 

forms one side of Torbay: the captain declared that it 
was impossible, and swore, on condition he was right he 
would give him his mother for a maid. A forfeit which 
became aftcr>vards strictly due and payable; for the 
^ptain, whipping on his nightgown, ran up without his 

into the cabin, 

wished me joy of our I>'ing safe at anchor in the bay. 

began to put on an aspect 

th 7 t h" K T the news 

S«u^ \ ft that we had 

wom7n ^ ^ *’®®tored health and spirits to our 

But h ^ ^ ‘Cheerful breakfast, 

wel ^’11 P*‘'^t our stay promised to be here, we 

to be short: I resolved immediately 

of J P“^‘^hase a present 

a! ^ is called Southam. as 

in mv ^ "‘th me a hogshead of it to Lisbon: for it is, 

five oonnH? / ^ ^ purchased three hogsheads for 

hve pounds ten shillings, all which I should have scarce 
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thought worth mentioning, had I not believed it might be 
of equal service to the honest farmer who sold it me. and 
who is by the neighbouring gentleman reputed to deal in 
the ver>’ best; and to the reader, who, from ignorance of 
the means of providing better for himself, swallows at a 
dearer rate the juice of Middlesex turnip, instead of that 
\'inum PomonjB which Mr. Giles Leverance of Cheeshurst, 
near Dartmouth in Devon, will, at the price of forty shillings 
per hogshead, send in double casks to any part of the 
world. Had the wind been very sudden in shifting, I had 
lost my cider by an attempt of a boatman to exact, according 
to custom. He required five shillings for conveying my 
man a mile and a half to the shore, and four more if he 
stayed to bring him back. This I thought to be such 
insufferable impudence that I ordered him to be imme¬ 
diately chased from the ship, without any answer. Indeed, 
there are few inconveniences that I would not rather 
encounter than encourage the insolent demands of these 
wretches, at the expanse of my own indignation, of which 
I own they are not the only objects, but rather those who 
purchase a paltry convenience by encouraging them. But 
of this I have already spoken very largely. I shall conclude, 
therefore, with the leave which this fellow took of our ship; 
saying he should know it again, and would not put off 
from the shore to relieve it in any distress whatever. 

It will, doubtless, surprise many of my readers to hear 
that, when we lay at anchor within a mile or two of a town 
several days together, and even in the most temperate 
weather, we should frequently want fresh provisions and 
herbage, and other emoluments of the shore, as much as 
if we had been a hundred leagues from land. And this, 
too, while numbers of boats were in our sight, whose owners 
get their livelihood by rowing people up and down, and 
could be at any time summoned by a signal to our assistance, 
and while the captain had a little boat of his own. with 
men always ready to row it at his command. 

This, however, hath been partly accounted for already 
by the imposing disposition of the people, who .askotl so 
much more than the proper price of their labour. And 
as to the usefulness of the captain's boat, it requires to be 
a little expatiated upon, as it will tend to lay open some of 
the grievances which demand the utmost regard of our 
legislature, as they affect the most valuable part of the 
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king s subjects—those by whom the commerce of the nation 
is carried into execution. 

Our captain then, who was a very good and experienced 
seaman, having been above thirt>’ years the master of a 
vessel, part of which he had serv'ed. so he phrased it as 
commander of a privateer, and had discharged himself 
with great courage and conduct, and with as great success. 
disco\ered the utmost aversion to the sending his boat 
^shore whenever we lay wind-bound in any of our harbours 
This avereion did not arise from any fear of wearing out 
his boat by using it, but was. in truth, the result of experi- 
ence that it was easier to send his men on shore than to 
recall them. They acknowledged him to be their master 
while they remained on shipboard, but did not allow his 
poxser to extend to the shores, where they had no sooner 
set their feet than every man became sni juris, and thought 
himself at full lilierty to return when he pleased Now it 
IS not any delight that these fellows have in the fresh air 

th J u ^ hammock to all the sweets of Arabia 

scao^T i.' ‘‘i*' them, there are in every 

seaport in England certain houses whose chief livelihood 

tlL iatkcT c-tertainment for the gentlomcn^f 

the jacket, hor this purpose they are always well fur- 

n.shed w.th those cordial liquors tvhich do immediatX 

gladness, banishing all careful 
thoughts, and indeed all others, from the mind and 

g^iuB® orand thanks- 

I however whimsical it may aoDear 

Odysiy no otLr^th^^^ the strange story of Circe f^the 

Homer^intended to convey 

kind of instruction countrymen the same 

our own in i-his ri- intend to communicate to 

the Greeks was the^nf“'°^' ■ ^/^'^hing the art of war to 

them ‘he Iliad, so was teaching 

the Odyssey For manifest intention of 

was moS^-^xceUently 

Thucydides in the^hl ^ accordingly we find 

Greel^ ^ a set of S"*"® ^°"«iders the 

other by sea This or pnvateers. plundering each 

y sea. This being probably the first institution of 
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commerce before the Ars Cauponaria was invented, and 
merchants, instead of robbing, began to cheat and outwit 
each other, and by degrees changed the Metabletic, the only 
kind of traffic allowed by Aristotle in his Politics, into the 
Chrematistic. 

By this allegory, then, I suppose Ulysses to have been 
the captain of a merchant-ship, and Circe some good ale- 
wife, who made his crew drunk with the spirituous liquors 
of those days. With this the transformation into swine, as 
well as all other incidents of the fable, will notably agree; 
and thus a key will be found out for unlocking the whole 
mysterj', and forging at least some meaning to a story 
which, at present, appears very strange and absurd. 

Hence, moreover, will appear the very near resemblance 
between the seafaring men of all ages and nations; and here 
perhaps may be established the truth and justice of that 
observation, which will occur oftener than once in this 
voyage, that all human flesh is not the same flesh, but that 
there is one kind of flesh of landmen, and another of seamen. 

Philosophers, divines, and others, who have treated tlie 
gratification of human appetites with contempt, have, 
among other instances, insisted ver>’ strongly on that 
satiety which is so apt to overtake them even in the very 
act of enjoyment. And here they more particularly 
deserve our attention, as most of them may be supposed 
to speak from their own experience, and very probably 
gave us their lessons with a full stomach. Thus hunger 
and thirst, whatever delight they may afford while we are 
eating and drinking, pass both away from us with the 
plate and the cup; and though we should ‘mitate the 
Romans, if, indeed, they were such dull beasts, which I can 
scarce believe, to unload the belly like a dung-pot. in order 
to fill it again with another load, yet would the plcnisurc ^ 
so considerably lessened that it would scarce rep.iy us the 
trouble of purchasing it with swallowing a 1^“'" f 
mile tea. A second haunch of venison, or a second dose of 
turtle, would hardly allure a city glutton "‘J** • 

Even the celebrated Jew himself, when well 
calipash and calipee, goes contentedly home ^ 
money and expects no more pleasure from his throat 
during the next twenty-four hours. Hence ^ 

Dr. South took that elegant comparison of ° 

speculative man to the solemn silence of an Archimedes 
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over a problem, and those of a glutton to the stillness of 
a sow at her wash. A simile which, if it became the 
pulpit at all. could only become it in the afternoon. 

Whereas in those pwtations which the mind seems to 
enjoy, rather than the bodily appetite, there is happily 
no such satiety; but the more a man drinks, the more he 
desires; as if. like Mark Anthony in Dryden, his appetite 
increased with feeding, and this to such an immoderate 
degree, ut nullus sit desiderio ant pudor ant modus. Hence, 
as with the gang of Captain Ulysses, ensues so total a 
transformation, that the man no more continues what he 
was. Perhaps he ceases for a time to be at all; or, though 
he may retain the same outward form and figure he had 
before, yet is his nobler part, as we are taught to call it, 
so changed, that, instead of being the same man, he scarce 
remembers what he was a few hours before. And this 
transformation, being once obtained, is so easily preserved 
by the same potations, which induced no satiety, that the 
captain in vain sends or goes in quest of his crew Thev 
know him no longer; or. if they do. they acknowledge not 
his ^wer, having, indeed, as entirely forgotten themselves 
as If they had Uken a large draught of the river of Lethe 
Nor IS the captain always sure of even finding out the 
place to which Circe hath conveyed them. There are 
many of those houses in every port-town. Nav there 
are sorne where the sorceress doth not trust only to her 
drugs; but hath instruments of a different kind to^execute 

fro"nr“tT'''l*‘ tar is effectually secreted 

that tke '"‘i ■ ^ circumstance • 

that the sailor is seldom provided with the proper bait for 

^ these harpies will bite at almost anything and will 

^ sometimes they are so voracious 

-i'lor is ScStr'^s^own LVe""'"' 

Pii^s hea"thon ^ ^ ''O'vs of a 

otTcl raHn 2 over Neptune. Aiolus. or any 

Christian would the prayers of a 

wind mav X. t with the like success. The 

shore; thoLnehofwouM '“"f 

5«77 ^ remain firm in the ground, and the 
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ship would continue in durance, unless, like other forcible 
prison-breakers, it rorcibly got loose for no good purpose. 

Now, as the favour of winds and courts, and such like, 
is always to be laid hold on at the very first motion, for 
within twenty-four hours all may be changed again; so, 
in the former case, the loss of a day may be the loss of a 
voyage: for, though it may appear to persons not well 
skilled in navigation, who sec ships meet and sail by each 
other, that the wind blows sometimes east and west, north 
and south, backwards and forwards, at the same instant; 
yet, certain it is that the land is so contrived, that even 
the same wind will not. like the same horse, always bring 
a man to the end of his journey; but. that the gale which 
the mariner prayed heartily for yesterday, he may as 
heartily deprecate to-morrow; while all use and benefit 
which would have arisen to him from the westerly wind 
of to-morrow may be totally lost and thrown away by 
neglecting the offer of the easterly blast which 
blows to-day. 

Hence ensues grief and disreputation to the innocent 
captain, loss and disappointment to the worthy merchant, 
and not seldom great prejudice to the trade of a nation 
whose manufactures are thus liable to lie unsold in a 
foreign warehouse, the market being forestalled by some 
rival whose sailors arc under a better discipline. To guard 
against these inconveniences the prudent captain takes 
every precaution in his power; he makes the strongest 
contracts with his crew, and thereby binds them so firmly, 
that none but the greatest or least of men can break 
through them with impunity: but for one of the^ two 
reasons, which 1 will not determine, the sailor, like his 
brother fish the eel. is too slippery to be held, and plunges 
into his clement with perfect impunity. 

To speak a plain truth, there is no trusting to any 
contract with one whom the wise citizens of Ix>ndon call 
a bad man: for. with such a one. though your bond be ever 
so strong, it will prove in the end good for nothing. 

\Vh«\t, then, is to be done in this case? What, indeed, 
but to call in the assistance of that tremendous magistrate, 
the justice of peace, who can. and often doth, lay good and 
bad men in equal durance, and. though he seldom cares to 
stretch his bonds to what is great, never finds anything too 
minute for their detention, but will hold the smallest 
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reptile alive so fast in his noose, that he can never get out 
till he is let drop through it. 

Why, therefore, upon the breach of those contracts, 
should not an immediate application be made to the 
nearest magistrate of this order, who should be empowered 
to convey the delinquent either to ship or to prison, at the 
election of the captain, to be fettered by the leg in either 
place ? 

But. as the case now stands, the condition of this poor 
captain without any commission, and of this absolute 
commander without any power, is much worse than we 
have hitherto shewn it to be; for. notwithstanding all the 
aforesaid contracts to sail in the good ship the Elizabelh. 
if the sailor should, for better wages, find it more his interest 
to go on board the better ship the Mary, either before their 
setting out or on their speedy meeting in some port, he 
may prefer the latter without any other danger than that 
of "doing what he ought not to have done,” contrary’ to a 
rule which he is seldom Christian enough to have much at 
heart, while the captain is generally too good a Cliristian 
to punish a man out of revenge only, when he is to be 
at a considerable expense for so doing. There are many 
other deficiencies in our laws relating to maritime affairs 
and which would probably have been long since corrected 
had we any seamen in the House of Commons. Not that 
1 would insinuate that the legislature wants a supply of 
many gentlemen in the sea-service; but. as these gentlemen 
are by their attendance in the House unfortunately pre¬ 
vented from ever going to sea. and there learning what they 
might communicate to their landed brethren, these latter 
remain as Ignorant in that branch of knowledge as tliev 

er ed*rnto fox-hunters\ad 

Th^fniin 'Without a single fish among them. 

U stScirr^tf *""1* ^ 

hanrSn 1 .^ ^ remember the case to have 

A of”?dispunishable. 

P-'^rt owner. 

t^k in a large freight of oats at Liverpool consigned to 

shire, and there sold it as his o%vn. and. freighting his vessel 
with wheat for the port of Cadiz. iA Spain dfopifatOfT^ 
n his way; and there, selling it for his own use t^k^n a 
ladmg of wino. with which ,.e sailed agail. ^nd having 
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converted it in the same manner, together with a large 
sum of money with which he was entrusted, for the benefit 
of certain merchants, sold the ship and cargo in another 
port, and then wisely sat down contented with the fortune 
he had made, and returned to London to enjoy the remainder 
of his days, with the fruits of his former labours and a good 
conscience. 

The sum he brought home with him consisted of near 
six thousand pounds, all in specie, and most of it in that 
coin which Portugal distributes so liberally over Europe. 

He was not yet old enough to be past all sense of pleasure, 
nor so puffed up with the pride of his good fortune as to 
overlook his old acquaintance the journeymen tailors, 
from among whom he had been formerly pressed into the 
sea-service, and, having there laid the foundation of his 
future success by his shares in prizes, had afterwards 
become captain of a trading vessel, in which he purchased 
an interest, and had soon begun to trade in the honourable 
manner above mentioned. 

The captain now took up his residence at an ale-house in 
Drury Lane, where, having all his money by him in a 
trunk, he spent about five pounds a day among his old 
friends the gentlemen and ladies of those parts. 

The merchant of Liverpool, having luckily had notice 
from a friend during the blaze of his fortune, did, by the 
assistance of a justice of peace, without the assistance of 
the law, recover his whole loss. The captain, however, 
wisely chose to refund no more; but, perceiving with what 
hasty strides Envy was pursuing his fortune, he took speedy 
means to retire out of her reach, and to enjoy the rest of 
his wealth in an inglorious obscurity; nor could the same 
justice overtake him time enough to assist a second merchant 
as he had done the first. 

This was a very extraordinary case, and the more so as 
the ingenious gentleman had steered entirely clear of iill 
crimes in our law. 

Now, how it comes about that a robbery so ver>' easy 
to be committed, and to which there is such immediate 
temptation always before the eyes of these fellows, should 
receive the encouragement of impunity, is to be accounted 
for only from the oversight of the legislature, as that 
oversight can only be, I think, derived from the reasons 
I have assigned for it. 
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But I will dwell no longer on this subject. If what I 
have here said should seem of sufficient consequence to 
engage the attention of any man in power, and should 
thus lx; the means of applying any remedy to the most 
inveterate evils, at least, I have obtained my whole desire, 
and shall have lain so long wind-bound in the ports of this 
kingdom to some purpose. I would. in<leed, have this 
work—which, if I should live to tinish it, a matter of 
no great certainty, if indeed of any great hope to me. 
will be probably the last I shall ever undertake—to produce 
some better end than the mere diversion of the reader. 

Monday. This day our capbiin went ashore, to dine with 
a gentleman who lives in these parts, and who so exactly 
resembles the character given by Homer of Axylus. that 
the only difference I can trace between them is. the one. 
living by the highway, erected his hospitality chiefly in 
favour of land-travellers; and the other, li\dng by the 
water-side, gratified his humanity by accommodating the 
wants of the mariner. 


In the evening our commander received a visit from a 
brother bashaw, who lay wind-bound in the same harbour. 
This latter captain was a Swiss. He was then master of a 
vessel bound to Guinea, and had formerly been a-privalecr- 
ing, when our own hero was employed in the same laudable 
service. The honesty and freedom of the Switzer, his 
vivacit>', in which he was in no respect inferior to his near 
neighbours the French, the awkward and affected polite- 
ncss which was likewise of French extraction, mixed with 
the brutal roughness of the English tar—for he had served 
under the colours of this nation and his crew had been of 
^mc—made such an odd variety, such a hotch-potch 
of character, that I should have been much diverted with 

ti^?mn“ a speaking. 

made my head ache. The noise 

Zhn Jl '“S brother capUin. 

addresses with w-hich. 
Sth?r^ awkward bows, he saluted the ladies on the 

not on 1 « h ® K ""Srceably contrasted, that a man must 

riWe of mirth kT humour, and insen- 

DuL^L u’ Cibber is represented in the 

wMl" 1/1° unentertained wi'th him a little 

be verv Ihr?rt entertainments should always 

ry short, as they are very liable to pall. But he 
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suffered not this to happen at present; for, having given 
us his company a quarter of an hour only, he retired, 
after many apologies for the shortness of his visit. 

Tuesday, The wind being less boisterous than it had 
hitherto been since our arrival here, several fishing-boats, 
which the tempestuous weather vesterday had prevented 
from working, came on board us with fish. This was so 
fresh, so good in kind, and so very cheap, that we supplied 
ourselves in great numbers, among which were very large 
soles at fourpence a pair, and whitings of almost a pre¬ 
posterous si2e at ninepence a score. 

The only fish which bore any price was a John Dorde, 
as it is called. I bought one of at least four pounds weight 
for as many shillings. It resembles a turbot in shape, but 
exceeds it in firmness and flavour. The price had the 
appearance of being considerable when opposed to the 
extraordinary cheapness of others of value, but was, in 
truth, so very reasonable when estimated by its goodness, 
that it left me under no other surprise than how the gentle¬ 
men of this country, not greatly eminent for the delicacy 
of their taste, had discovered the preference of the dorde 
to all other fish: but I was informed that Mr. Quin, whose 
distinguishing tooth hath been so justly celebrated, had 
lately visited Plymouth, and had done those honours to 
the dordc which are so justly due to it from that sect of 
modem philosophers who, with Sir Epicure Mammon, or 
Sir Epicure Quin, their head, seem more to delight in a 
fishpond th€in in a garden, as the old Epicureans arc said 
to have done. 

Unfortunately for the fishmongers of London, the dordc 
resides only in those seas; for, could any of this company 
but convey one to the temple of luxury under the Piazza, 
where Macklin. the high-pricst, daily sorv'es up his rich 
offerings to that goddess, great as would be the reward of 
that fishmonger, in blessings poured down upon him from 
the goddess, as great would his merit be towards the 
high-priest, who could never be thought to overrate such 
valuable incense. 

And here, having mentioned the extreme cheapness of 
fish in the Devonshire sea, and given some little hint of 
the extreme dearness with which this commo<lity is dis¬ 
pensed by those who <lcal in it in London, I cannot pass 
on without throwing forth an observation or two, with the 
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same view with which I have scattered my several remarks 
through this voyage, sufficiently satisfied in having finished 
my life, as I have probably lost it, in the service of my 
country, from the best of motiv'cs, though it should be 
attended with the worst of success. Means are always in 
our power; ends are verN* seldom so. 

Of all the animal foods with which man is furnished, 
there are none so plenty as fish. A little rivulet, that 
glules almost unperceived through a vast tract of rich 
land, will support more hundreds with the flesh of its 
inhabitants than the meadow will nourish individuals. 
But if this be true of rivers, it is much truer of the sea¬ 
shores, which abound with such immense variety of fish 
that the curious fisherman, after he hath ma<le his draught, 
often culls only the daintiest part and leaves the rest of 
his prey to perish on the shore. 

If this be true it would appear. I think, that there is 
nothing which might be had in such abundance, and 
consequently so cheap, as fish, of which Nature seems to 
have provided such inexhaustible stores with some peculiar 
design. In the production of terrestrial animals she 
proceeds with such slowness, that in the larger kind a 
single female seldom produces more than one a year, and 
this again requires three, four, or five years more to bring 
it to perfection. And though the lesser quadrupeds, those 
of the wild kind particularly, with the birds, do multiply 
much faster, yet can none of these bear any proportion 
with the aquatic animals, of whom cverj' female matrix is 
furnished with an annua! offspring almost exceeding the 
power of numbers, and which, in many instances at least, 

a single year is capable of bringing to some degree of 
maturity. 

What then ought in general to be so plentiful, what so 
cheap, as fish? What then so properly the food of the 
pwr? So in many places they are. and so might they 
always be in great cities, which are always situated near 
the sea. or on the conflux of large rivers. How comes it 
then, to look no farther abroad for instances, that in our 
city of London the case is so far othei^visc that, except that 

of sprats, there is not one poor palate in a hundred that 
knows the taste of fish? 

indeed that this taste is generally of such 
excellent flavour that it exceeds the power of French 
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cookery to treat the palates of the rich with anything 
more exquisitely delicate; so that was fish the common 
food of the poor it might put them too much upon an 
equality with their betters in the great article of eating, 
in which, at present, in the opinion of some, the great 
difierence in happiness between man and man consists. 
But this argument I shall treat with the utmost disdain: 
for if ortolans were as big as bustards, and at the same 
time as plenty as sparrows, I should hold it yet reasonable 
to indulge the poor with the dainty, and that for this 
cause especially, that the rich would soon find a sparrow, 
if as scarce as an ortolan, to be much the greater, as it 
would certainly be the rarer, dainty of the two. 

\anity or scarcity will be always the favourite of luxury; 
but honest hunger will be satisfied with plenty. Not to 
search deeper into the cause of the evil, I should think it 
abundantly sufficient to propose the remedies of it. And. 
first, I humbly submit the absolute necessity of immediately 
hanging all the fishmongers within the bills of mortality; 
and, however it might have been some time ago the opinion 
of mild and temporizing men that the evil complained of 
might be removed by gentler methods, I suppose at this 
day there are none who do not see the impossibility of 
using such with any effect. Cuncta prias Untanda might 
have been formerly urged with some plausibility, but 
cuncta prius tentata may now be replied; for surely, if a 
few monopolizing fishmongers could defeat that excellent 
scheme of the Westminster market, to the erecting which 
so many justices of peace, as well as other wise and learned 
men, did so vehemently apply themselves, that they might 
be truly said not only to have laid the whole strength of 
their heads, but of their shoulders too, to the business, it 
would be a vain endeavour for any other body of men to 
attempt to remove so stubborn a nuisance. 

If it should be doubted whether we can bring this case 
within the letter of any capital law now subsisting, I am 
ashamed to own it cannot; for surely no crime better 
deserves such punishment; but the remedy may. neverthe¬ 
less, bo immediate; and if a law was made at the beginning 
of next session, to take place immediately, by which the 
starving thousands of poor was declared to be felony, 
without benefit of clergy*, the fishmongers w*ould be hanged 
l>ofore the end of the session. 
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A second method of filling the mouths of the poor, if 
not with loaves at least with fishes, is to desire the magis¬ 
trates to carry into execution one at least out of near a 
hundred Acts of Parliament, for preser\'ing the small fry 
of the river of Thames, by which means as few fish would 
satisfy thousands as may now be devoured by a small 
number of individuals. But while a fisherman can break 
through the strongest meshes of an Act of Parliament, we 
may be assured he will learn so to contrive his own meshes 
that the smallest fr>- will not be able to swim through 
them. 

Other methods may. we doubt not. be suggested by those 
who shall attentively consider the evil here hinted at; but 
we have dwelt too long on it already, and shall conclude 
with obser\'ing that it is difficult to affirm whether the 
atrocity of the evil itself, the facility of curing it. or the 
shameful neglect of the cure, be the more scandalous or 
more astonishing. 

After having, however, gloriously regaled myself with 
this food. I was washing it down with some good claret 
with my wife and her friend, in the cabin, when the captain’s 
valet de chambre. head cook, house and ship steward, 
footman in livery and out on’t. secretary, and foremast 
man. all burst into the cabin at once, being, indeed, all 
but one person, and, without saying by your leave, began 
to puck half a hogshead of small beer in bottles, the neces¬ 
sary consequence of which must have been either a total 
stop to conversation at that cheerful season when it is 
most agreeable, or the admitting that polyonymous officer 
aforesaid to the participation of it. I desired him there¬ 
fore to delay his purpose a little longer, but he refused to 
^ant my request; nor was he prevailed on to quit the room 
tm he was threatened with having one bottle to pack more 

th^ his number, which then happened to stand empty 
within my reach. ‘ ^ 

With these menaces he retired at last, but not without 
muttenng some menaces on his side, and which, to our 
gr^t terror, he failed not to put into immediate execution. 

Uur captain was gone to dinner this day with his Swiss 
rother; and. though he was a very sober man. was a little 
elevated with some champagne, which, as it cost the Swiss 
little or nothing, he dispensed at his table more liberally 
than our hospitable English noblemen put about those 
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bottles, which the ingenious Peter Taylor teaches a led 
captain to avoid by distinguishing by the name of that 
generous liquor, which all humble companions are taught 
to postpone to the flavour of methuen, or honest port. 

While our two captains were thus regaling themselves, 
and celebrating their own heroic exploits with all the 
inspiration \vhich the liquor, at least, of wit could aflord 
them, the polyonymous officer arrived, and, being saluted 
by the name of Honest Tom. was ordered to sit down and 
take his glass before he delivered his message; for every 
sailor is by turns his captain^s mate over a cann, except 
only that captain bashaw who presides in a man-of-war. 
and who upon earth has no other mate, unless it be another 
of the same bashaws. 

Tom had no sooner swallowed his draught than he 
hastily began his narrative, and faithfully related what 
had happened on board our ship; we say faithfully, though 
from what happened it may be suspected that Tom chose 
to add perhaps only five or six immaterial circumstances, 
as is always I believe the case, and may possibly have been 
done by me in relating this very story, though it happened 
not many hours ago. 

No sooner was the captain informed of the interruption 
which had been given to his officer, and indeed to liis 
orders, for he thought no time so convenient as that of his 
absence for causing any confusion in the cabin, than he 
leapt with such haste from his chair that he had like to 
have broke his sword, with which he always begirt himself 
when he walked out of his ship, and sometimes when he 
walked about in it; at the same time, grasping eagerly that 
other implement called a cockade, which modem soldiers 
wear on their helmets with the same view as the ancients 
did their crests—to terrify the enemy, he muttered some¬ 
thing. but so inarticulately that the word damn was only 
intelligible; he then hastily took leave of the Swiss captain, 
who was too well bred to press his stay on such an occasion, 
and leapt first from the ship to his lx>at, and then from his 
boat to his own ship, with as much fierceness in his looks 
as he had ever expressed on boarding his defenceless prey 
in tlie honourable calling of a privateer. 

Having regained the middle deck, he paused a moment 
while Tom and tl^e others loaded themselves with bottles, 
and then descending into the cabin exclaimed with a 
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thundering voice: “D—n me. why am’t the bottles stowed 
in, according to my orders?” 

I answered him very mildly that I had prevented his 
man from doing it, as it was at an inconvenient time to 
me. and as in his absence, at least. I esteemed the cabin 


to be my own. "Your cabin!” repeated he many times; 
"no. d—n me! ’tis my cabin. Your cabin! d—n me! 
I have brought my hogs to a fair market. I suppose indeed 
you think it your cabin, and your ship, by your commanding 
in it; but I will command in it. d—n me! I will shew the 
world I am the commander, and nobody but I! Did you 
think I sold you the command of my ship for that pitiful 
thirty pounds? I wish I had not seen you nor your thirty 
pounds aboard of her.” He then repeated the words 
thirty pounds often, with great disdain, and with a con¬ 
tempt which 1 own the sum did not seem to descr^-e in my 
eye, either in itself or on the present occasion: being, 

indeed, paid for the freight of-weight of human flesh! 

which is above fifty per cent dearer than the freight of 
any other luggage, whilst in reality it takes up less room; 
in fact, no room at all. 


In truth, the sum was paid for nothing more than for a 
liberty to six persons (two of them servants) to stay on 
board a ship while she sails from one port to another, 
evety shilling of which comes clear into the captain’s 
pocket. Ignorant pieople may pxjrhaps imagine, especially 
when they are told that the captain is obliged to sustain 
them, that their diet at least is worth something, which 
may probably be now and then so far the case as to deduct 
a tenth part from the neat profits on this account- but it 
wa.s otherwise at present; for when I had contracted with 
the captain at a pnee which I by no means thought mode¬ 
rate. I had some content in thinking I should have no more 
to pay for my voyage; but I was whispered that it was 
expected the passengers should find themselves in several 
things; such as tea. wine, and such like; and particularly 
that gentlemen should stowe of the latter a much larger 
quantity than tlicy could use. in order to leave the remainder 
as a present to the captain at the end of the voyage; and it 
was expected likewise that gentlemen should put aboard 

al>oard the welcomer they would be to the captain. 

I was prevailed with by these hints to follow the advice 
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proposed; and accordingly, besides tea and a large hamper 
of wine, with several hams and tongues, I caused a number 
of live chickens and sheep to be conveyed aboard; in truth, 
treble the quantity of provisions which would have sup¬ 
ported the persons I took with me, had the voyage con¬ 
tinued three weeks, as it was supposed, with a bare 
possibility, it might. 

Indeed it continued much longer; but as this was occa¬ 
sioned by our being wind-bound in our own ports, it was 
by no means of any ill consequence to the captain, as the 
additional stores of fish, fresh meat, butter, bread, etc., 
which I constantly laid in. greatly exceeded the consump¬ 
tion, and went some way in maintaining the ship's crew. 
It is true I was not obliged to do this; but it seemed to be 
expected; for the captain did not think himself obliged 
to do it, and I can truly say I soon ceased to expect it of 
him. He had. I confess, on board a number of fowls and 
ducks sufficient for a West India voyage; all of them, as 
he often said: "Very fine birds, and of the largest breed." 
This I believe was really the fact, and I can add that they 
were all arrived at the full perfection of their size. Nor 
was there, I am convinced, any want of provisions of a 
more substantial kind; such as dried beef, pork, and fish; 
so that the captain seemed ready to perform his contract, 
and amply to provide for his passengers. What I did then 
was not from necessity, but, perhaps, from a less excusable 
motive, and was by no means chargeable to the account of 
the captain. 

But, let the motive have been what it would, the conse¬ 
quence was still the same; and this was such that I am 
firmly persuaded the whole pitiful thirty pounds came pure 
and neat into the captain's pocket, and not only so, but 
attended with the value of ten pounds more in sundries 
into the bargain. I must confess myself therefore at a 
loss how the epithet pitiful came to be annexed to the 
above sum; for. not being a pitiful price for what it was 
given. I cannot conceive it to be pitiful in itself; nor do 
I believe it is thought by the greatest men in the kingdom; 
none of whom would scruple to search for it in the dirtiest 
kennel, where they had only a reasonable hope of success. 

How, therefore, such a s\im should acquire the idea of 
pitiful in the eyes of the master of a ship seems not easy to 
be accounted for; since it appears more likely to produce 
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in him ideas of a different kind. Some men, perhaps, are 
no more sincere in the contempt for it which they express 
tlian others in their contempt of money in general; and 
I am the rather inclined to this persuasion, as I have 
seldom heard of either who have refused or refunded this 
their despised object. Besides, it is sometimes impossible 
to believe these professions, as everj’ action of the man's 
life is a contradiction to it. WTio can believe a tradesman 
who says he would not tell his name for the profit he gets 
by the selling such a parcel of goods, when he hath told a 
thousand lies in order to get it ? 

Pitiful, indeed, is often applied to an object not abso¬ 
lutely. but comparatively with our expectations, or with 
a greater object: in which sense it is not easy to set any 
bounds to the use of the word. Thus, a handful of halfpence 
daily appear pitiful to a porter, and a handful of silver to 
a drawer. The latter, I am convinced, at a polite tavern, 
will not tell his name (for he will not give you any answer) 
under the price of gold. And in this sense thir^’ pounds 
may be accounted pitiful by the lowest mechanic. 

One difficulty only seems to occur, and that is this: how 
comes it that, if the profits of the meanest arts arc so 
considerable, the professors of them arc not richer than we 
generally see them? One answer to this shall suffice. 
Men do not become rich by what they get. but by what 
they keep. He who is worth no more than his annual 
wages or salary, spends the whole; he will be always a 
beggar let his income be what it will, and so will be his 
family when he dies. This we see daily to be the case of 
ecclesiastics, who. during their lives, are extremely well 
provided for, only because they desire to maintain the 
honour of the cloth by living like gentlemen, which would, 
perhaps, be better maintained by living unlike them. 

But. to return from so long a digression, to which the 
use of so improper an epithet gave occasion, and to which 
the novelty of the subject allured, I will make the reader 
amends by concisely telling him that the captain poured 
forth such a torrent of abuse that I very hastily and very 
foolishly resolved to quit the ship. I gave immediate 
orders to summon a hoy to cany me that evening to 
Dartmouth, without considering any consequence. Those 
orders I gave m no very low voice, so that those above stairs 
might possibly conceive there was more than one master 
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cabin. In the same tone I likewise threatened the 
that which, he afterwards said, he feared 
tKio .u rock or quicksand. Nor can we wonder at 

' " told he had been twice obliged to bring 

anchor there before, and had neither time 
'tF^ the loss of almost his whole cargo. 

distant sound of law thus frightened a man 
lo lad often, I am convinced, heard numbers of cannon 
♦ 'vith intrepidity. Nor did he sooner see 

e oy approaching the vessel than he ran domi again 
+? I ^”d, his rage being pierfcctly subsided, he 

for^^ ® little too abjectly implored 

I did not suffer a brave man and an old man to remain 

moment in this posture, but I immediately forgave him. 

nc lore, that I may not be thought the sly trumpeter of 

P^^*ses. I do utterly disclaim all praise on the 

j- *-**^hc*r did the greatness of my mind dictate, 

Trt Christianity exact, this forgiveness. 

^ forgave him from a motive which would 

niuch more forgiving if they were much wiser 

11/ . ^y ^ce, because it w.is convenient for me so to do. 

morning the captain drest himself in 

P‘ty a visit to a Devonshire squire, to 

riiior,/« of a ship is a guest of no ordinar>’ consc- 

T '"i stranger and a gentleman, who hath seen 

world in foreign parts, and knows all 
the news of the times. ^ 

squire, therefore, wus to send his boat for the 

unfortunate accident happened; for. 
"'■'^ extremely rough and against the hoy. 
Qhir* i endeavouring to avail itself of great seaman- 

*^P •'^gainst the wind, a sudden squall 
earned off sail and yard, or at least so disabled them that 

*1° of any use and unable to reach the 

• p. JUt the captain, from the deck, saw his hopes of 
^nison di&appointecl. and was forced either to stay on 
'ir IS s up, or to hoist forth his own long-boat, which 

to think of. though the 
**_ had had twenty times its attraction. 

chilHr ' • ove his ship a.s his wife, and his boats as 

children, and never willingly trusted the latter, poor thingsl 
to the dangers of the seas. ■ l ° 
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To say truth, notwithstanding the strict rigour with 
which he preser\'ed the dignity of his station, and the hasty 
impatience with which he resented any affront to his person 
or orders, disobedience to which he could in no instance 
brook in any person on board, he was one of the best- 
natured fellows alive. He acted the part of a father to 
his sailors; he expressed great tenderness for any of them 
when ill, and never suffered any the least work of superero¬ 
gation to go unrewarded by a glass of gin. He even 
extended his humanity, if I may so call it, to animals, and 
even his cats and kittens had large shares in his affections, 
An instance of which wc saw this evening, when the cat, 
which had shewn it could not be drownc<l. was found 
suffocated under a feather-bed in the cabin. I will not 
endeavour to describe his lamentations with more prolixity 
than barely by saying they were grievous, and seemed to 
have some mixture of the Irish howl in them. Nav. he 
carried his fondness even to inanimate objects, of which 
wc have above set down a pregnant example in his demon¬ 
stration of love and tenderness towards his boats and ship. 
He spoke of a ship which he had commanded formerly, 
and which was long since no more, which he had called the 
Princess of Brazil, as a widower of a deceased wife. This 
ship, after having followed the honCsSt business of carrying 
goods and passengers for hire many years, did at last take 
to evil courses and turn privateer, in which service, to use 
his own words, she received many dreadful wounds, which 
he himself had felt as if they had been his own. 

Thursday. As the wind di<l not yesterday discover any 
purpose of shifting, and the water in my belly grew trouble¬ 
some and rendered me short-breathed, I began a second 
time to have apprehensions of wanting the assistance of a 
trochar when none was to be found; I therefore concluded 
to be tappe<l again by way of precaution, and accordingly 
I this morning summoned on board a surgeon from a 
neighbouring parish, one whom the captain greatly recom¬ 
mended, and who did indeed perform his office with much 
dexterity. He was, I believe, likewise a man of great 
judgment and knowledge in the profession; but of this 
I ^nnot speak with perfect certainty, for, when he was 
going to open on the dropsy at large and on the particular 
degree of the distemper under which I laboured. I was 
obliged to stop him short, for the wind was changed, and 
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the captain in the utmost hurry to depart; and to desire 
him, instead of his opinion, to assist me with his execution. 

I was now once more delivered from my burthen, which 
was not indeed so great as I had apprehended, wanting 
two quarts of what was let out at the last operation. 

While the surgeon was drawing away my water the 
sailors were drawing up the anchor; both were finished at 
the same time; we unturled our sails and soon passed the 
Berr>* Head, which forms the mouth of the bay. 

We had not, however, sailed far when the wind, which 
had, though with a slow pace, kept us company about six 
miles, suddenly turned about, and ofierod to conduct us 
back again; a favour %vhich, though sorely against the 
grain, we were obliged to accept. 

Nothing remarkable happened this day; for as to the 
firm persuasion of the captain that he was under the spell 
of witchcraft, I would not repeat it too often, though 
indeed he repeated it an hundred times every day; in truth, 
he talked of nothing else, and seemed not only to be satisfied 
in general of his being bewitched, but actually to have 
fixed with good certainty on the person of the witch, 
whom, had he lived in the days of Sir Matthew Hale, he 
would have infallibly indicted, and very possibly have 
hanged, for the detestable sin of witchcraft; but that law, 
and the whole doctrine that supported it, are now out of 
fashion; and witches, as a learned divine once chose to 
express himself, arc put down by Act of Parliament. This 
witch, in the captain's opinion, was no other than Mrs. 
Francis of Ryde, who. as he insinuated, out of anger to 
me for not spending more money in her house than she could 
produce anything to exchange for, or any pretence to charge 
for, had laid this spell on his ship. 

Though we were again got near our harbour by three 
in the afternoon, yet it seemed to require a full hour or 
more before we could come to our former place of anchoring, 
or berth, as the captain called it. On this occasion we 
exemplified one of the few advantages which the travellers 
by water have over the travellers by land. What would 
the latter often give for the sight of one of those hospitable 
mansions where he is assured that there is good entertaimneni 
Jot man and horse, and where both may consequenUy 
promise themselves to assuage that hunger which exercise 
is so sure to raise in a healthy constitution. 
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At their arrival at this mansion, how much happier is 
the state of the horse than that of the master! The 
former is immediately led to his repast, such as it is. and, 
whatever it is, he falls to it with appetite. But the latter 
is in a much worse situation. His hunger, however violent, 
is always in some degree delicate, and his food must have 
some kind of ornament, or, as the more usual phrase is. of 
dressing, to recommend it. Now all dressing requires time, 
and therefore, though perhaps the sheep might be just 
killed before you came to the inn, yet in cutting him up. 
fetching the joint, which the landlord by mistake said 
he had in the house, from the butcher at two miles’ 
distance, and aftenvards warming it a little by the fire, 
tuo hours at least must be consumed, while hunger, for 
want of bettor food, preys all the time on the vitals 
of the man. 

How different was the case with us! we carried our pro¬ 
vision. our kitchen, and our cook with us, and we were at 
one and the same time travelling on our road, and sitting 
down to a repast of fish, with which the greatest table in 
London can scarce at any rate be supplied. 

h'riday. As we were disappointed of our wind, and 
obliged to return back the preceding evening, we resolved 
to extract all the good we could out of our misfortune, and 
to add considerably to our fresh stores of meat and bread, 
with which we were very indifferently provided when we 
hurried away yesterday. By the captain’s advice we 
likewise laid in some stores of butter, which we salted and 
potted ourselves, for our use at Lisbon, and we had great 
reason aftenvards to thank him for his advice. 

In the afternoon I persuaded my wife, whom it was no 
easy matter for me to force from my side, to take a walk 
on shore, whither the gallant captain declared he was ready 
to attend her. Accordingly the ladies set out. and left me 
to enjoy a sweet and comfortable nap after the operation 
of the preceding day. 

Thus we enjoyed our separate pleasures full three hours, 
when we met again, and my wife gave the foregoing account 
of the gentleman whom I have before compared to Axylus 
^d of his habiution. to both which she had been intro¬ 
duced by the captain, in the style of an old friend and 
acquaintance, though this foundation of intimacy seemed 
to Der to be no deeper laid than in an accidental dinner, 
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eaten many years before, at this temple of hospitality, 
when the captain lay wind-bound in the same bay. 

Saturday. Early this morning the wind seemed inclined 
to change in our favour. Our alert captain snatched its 
ver>’ first motion, and got under sail with so very gentle 
a breeze that, as the tide was against him, he recommended 
to a fishing hoy to bring after him a vast salmon and some 
other provisions which lay ready for him on shore. 

Our anchor was up at six. and before nine in the morning 
we had doubled the Berry Head, and were arrived off 
Dartmouth, having gone full three miles in as many hours, 
in direct opposition to the tide, which only befriended us 
out of our harbour: and though the wind was perhaps our 
friend, it was so very silent, and exerted itself so little in 
our favour, that, like some cool partisans, it was difficult 
to say whether it was with us or against us. The captain, 
however, declared the former to be the ca.se during the whole 
three hours; but at last he perceived his error, or rather, 
perhaps, this friend, which bad hitherto wavered in choosing 
his side, became now more determined. The captain then 
suddenly tacked about, and, a-sserting that he was be¬ 
witched, submitted to return to the place from whence he 
came. Now, though I am as free from superstition as 
any man breathing, and never did believe in witches, not¬ 
withstanding all the excellent arguments of my Lord Chief 
Justice Hale in their favour, and long before they were put 
down by Act of Parliament, yet by what power a ship of 
burthen should sail three miles against both wind and 
tide, I cannot conceive, unless there was some supernatur^ 
interposition in the case; nay. could we admit that the 
wind stood neuter, the difficulty would still remain. So that 
we must of necessity conclude that the ship was either 

bewinded or bewitched. 

The captain, perhaps, had another meaning. He 
imagined himself. I liolieve. bewitched, because the wind, 
instead of persevering in its change in his favour, for chanp 
it certainly did that morning, should suddenly return to 
its favourite station, and blow him back towards the bay. 
But if this was his opinion, he soon saw cause to alter; lor 
he had not measured half the way back when the wind 
again declared in his favour, and so loudly, that there was 

no possibility of being mistaken. 

The orders for the second tack were given, and obeyea 
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with much more alacrity than those had been for the 
first. We were all of us indeed in high spirits on the 
occasion; though some of us a little regretted the good 
things we were likely to leave behind us by the fisherman's 
neglect; I might give it a worse name, for he faithfully 
promised to execute the commission, which he had had 
abundant opportunity to do; but nantica fides deserv'es as 
much to be proverbial as ever Punica fides could formerly 
have done. Nay. when we consider that the Carthaginians 
came from the Phoenicians, who are supposed to have pro¬ 
duced the first mariners, we may probably see the true 
reason of the adage, and it may open a field of very curious 
discoveries to the antiquarian. 

We were, however, too eager to pursue our voyage to 
suffer anything we left behind us to interrupt our happiness, 
which, indeed, many agreeable circumstances conspired to 
advance. 1 he weather was inexpressibly pleasant, and 
wc were all seated on the deck, when our canvas began to 
swell with the wind. We had likewise in our view above 
thirty other sail around us. all in the same situation. Here 
an observation occurred to me. which, perhaps, though 
extremely obvious, did not offer itself to cvcr>^ individual 
in our little fleet: when I perceived with what different 
success wc proceeded under the influence of a superior 
power, which, while wc lay almost idle ourselves, pushed 
us for%vard on our intended voyage, and compared this 
with the slow progress which wc had made in the morning, 
of ourselves, and without any such assistance. 1 could 
not help reflecting how often the greatest abilities lie 
wmd-bound as it were in life: or. if they venture out and 

seas, they struggle in vain against 
wma and tide, and, if they have not sufficient prudence 
to put back, are most probably cast away on the rocks 
and quicksands which are every day ready to devour them. 

ft was now our fortune to set out melioribus avihus. The 
win reshened so briskly in our poop that the shore 
appeared to move from us as fast as wc did from the 
s ore. The captain declared he was sure of a wind 
meaning its continuance: but he had disappointed us so 

credit. However, he kept his 
, ^ »ttle better now, and we lost sight of our native 

land as joyfully, at least, as it is usual to regain it. 

Sunday. The next morning the captain told me he 
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thought himself thirt>’ miles to the westward of Plymouth, 
and before evening declared that the Lizard Point, which 
is the extremity of Cornwall, bore several leagues to lee¬ 
ward. Nothing remarkable passed this day, except the 
captain's devotion, who, in his own phrase, summoned all 
hands to prayers, which were read by a common sailor 
upon deck, with more devout force and address than they 
are commonly read by a country curate, and received with 
more decency and attention by the sailors than arc usually 
prescrv'ed in city congregations. I am indeed assured, 
that if any such affected disregard of the solemn ofijcc in 
which they were engaged, as I have seen practised by fine 
gentlemen and ladies, expressing a kind of apprehension 
lest they should be suspected of being really in earnest in 
their devotion, had been shewn here, they would have 
contracted the contempt of the whole audience. To say 
the truth, from what I observed in the behaviour of the 
sailors in this voyage, and on comparing it with what I 
have formerly seen of them at sea and on shore, I am 
convinced that on land there is nothing more idle and 
dissolute; in their own element there are no persons near 
the level of their degree who live in the constant practice of 
half so many good qualities. They are, for much the greater 
part, perfect masters of their business, and always extremely 
alert, and ready in executing it. without any regard to 
fatigue or hazard. The soldiers themselves are not better 
disciplined nor more obedient to orders than these whilst 
aboard; they submit to every difficulty which attends their 
calling with cheerfulness, and no less virtues and patience 
and fortitude arc exercised by them every day of their lives. 

All these good qualities, however, they always Iciivc 
behind them on shipboard; the sailor out of water is, 
indeed, as wretched an animal as the fish out of water; 
for though the former hath, in common with amphibious 
animals, the bare power of existing on the land, yet if 
ho be kept there any time ho never fails to become a 
nuisance. 

The ship having had a good deal of motion since she 
was last under sail, our women returned to their sickness, 
and I to my solitude; having, for twenty-four hours 
together, scarce opened my lips to a single person. This 
circumstance of being shut up within the circumference of 
a few yards, with a score of human creatures, with not one 
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of whom it w'as possible to converse, was p>crhaps so rare 
as scarce ever to have happened before, nor could it ever 
happen to one who disliked it more than myself, or to myself 
at a season when I wanted more food for my social disposi¬ 
tion, or could converse less wholesomely and happily with 
my own thoughts. To this accident, which fortune opened 
to me in the Dowms, was owing the first serious thought 
which 1 ever entertained of enrolling myself among the 
voyage-WTiters; some of the most amusing pages, if. 
indeed, there be any which deserve that name, were possibly 
the production of the most disagreeable hours which ever 
haunted the author. 

Monday, At noon the captain took an observation, by 
which it ap|K\Lred that Ushant bore some leagues north¬ 
ward of us. and that we were juit entering the Bay of 
Biscay. Wc had advanced a ver>' few miles in this bay 
before we were entirely becalmed: we furled our s;ii!s, as 
being of no use to us while we lay in this most disagreeable 
situation, more detested by the sailors than the most 
violent tempest: we were alarmed with the loss of a fine 
piece of salt beef, which had been hung in the sea to freshen 
it; this being, it seems, the strange property of salt water. 
The thief was immediately suspected, and presently after¬ 
wards taken by the sailors. He was, indeed, no other 
than a huge shark, who, not knowing when he was well off, 
swallowed another piece of beef, together with a great 
iron crook on which it was hung, and by which ho was 
dragged into the ship. 

I should scarce have mentioned the catching this shark, 
though so exactly conformable to the rules and practice of 
voyage-UTiting. had it not been for a strange circumstance 
that attended it. This was the recovery of the stolen beef 
out of the shark's maw, where it lay unchewed and un- 
igestcd. and whence, being conveyed into the ix>t, the 
esh, and the thief that had stolen it, joined together in 
furnishing variety to the ship's crew. 

During this calm we likewise found the mast of a large 
vessel, which the captain thought had lain at least three 
years in the sea. It was stuck all over with a little shell- 
^ reptile, called a barnacle, and which probably arc 
^ ^he rock-fish, as our captain calls it, asserting 

a It is the finest fish in the world; for which we are 
o iged to confide entirely to his taste; for, though he struck 
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the fish with a kind of harping-iron, and wounded him, 
I am convinced, to death, yet he could not possess himself 
of his body; but the poor wxetch escaped to linger out a 
few hours with probably great torments. 

In the evening our wind returned, and so briskly, that 
wc ran upwards of twenty leagues before the next day's 
[Tuesday's] observation, which brought us to lat. 47° 42', 
The captain promised us a very speedy passage through the 
bay; but he deceived us, or the wind deceived him, for it 
so slackened at sunset, that it scarce carried us a mile in 
an hour during the whole succeeding night. 

Wednesday. A gale struck up a little after sun-rising, 
which carried us between three and four knots or miles an 
hour, ^\e were this day at noon about the middle of the 
Bay of Biscay, when the wind once more deserted us, and 
wc were so entirely becalmed, that wc did not advance a 
mile in many hours. My fresh-water reader will perhaps 
conceive no unpleasant idea from this calm; but it affected 
us much more than a storm could have done; lor, as the 
irascible passions of men are apt to swell with indignation 
long after the injury which first raised them is over, so 
fared it with the sea. It rose mountains high, and lifted 
our poor ship up and down, backwards and for%vards. with 
so violent an emotion, thcat there was scarce a man in the 
ship better able to stand than myself. Every utensil in 
our cabin rolled up and down, as wc should have rolled 
ourselves, had not our chairs been fast lashed to the 
floor. In this situation, with our tables likewise fastened 
by ropes, the captain and myself took our meal with some 
difficulty, and swallowed a little of our broth, for we spilt 
much the greater part. The remainder of our dinner 
being an old, lean, tame duck roasted. I regretted but little 
the loss of. iny teeth not being good enough to have 
chewed it. 

Our women, who began to creep out of their holes in the 
morning, retired again within the cabin to their beds, and 
were no more heard of this day\ in which my whole comfort 
was to find by the captain's relation that the swelling was 
sometimes much worse; he did, indeed, take this occasion 
to be more communicativ'c than ever, and informed me of 
such misadventures that had befallen him within forty-six 
years at sea as might frighten a very bold spirit from under¬ 
taking c%'cn the shortest voyage. Were these, indeed. 
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but universally known, our matrons of quality would pos¬ 
sibly be deterred from venturing their tender offspring at 
sea; by which means our nav^’ would lose the honour of 
many a young commodore, who at twenty-two is better 
vers^ in maritime affciirs than real seamen arc made bv 
experiencuj at sixty'. 

And this may, perhaps, appear the more extraordinary, 
as the education of both seems to be pretty much the same; 
neither of them having had their courage tried by X'irgil's 
description of a storm, in which, inspired as he was. I doubt 
whether our captain doth not exceed him. 

In the evening the wind, which continued in the N.W., 
again freshened, and that so briskly that Cape Finisterre 
appeared by this day's obser\'ation to bear a few miles to 
the southward. We now indeed sailed, or rather flew, 
near ten knots an hour; and the captain, in the redundancy 
of his good-humour, declared he would go to church at 
Lisbon on Sunday next, for that he was sure of a wind; 
and, indeed, wc all fim^ly believed him. But the event 
again contradicted him; for we were again visite<I by a 
calm in the evening. 

But here, though our voyage was retarded, we were 
entertained mth a scene, which as no one can behold 
without going to sea. so no one can form an idea of anything 
equal to it on shore. Wc were seated on the deck, women 
and all. in the serenest evening that can be imagined. Not 
a single cloud presented itself to our view, and the sun 
himself was the only object which engrossed our whole 
attention. He did indeed set with a majesty which is 
incapable of description, with which, while the horizon was 
yet blazing with glory, our eyes were called off to the 
opposite part to surv'cy the moon, which was then at full, 
and which in rising presented us with the second object 
world hath offered to our vision. Compared to 
nese the pageantry of theatres, or splendour of courts, arc 
below the regard of children, 
return from the deck till late in the evening; 
^ being inexpressibly pleasant, and so warm 

distemper perceived the alteration of 
wc climate. There was indeed a swell, but nothing com- 
parable to what we had felt before, and it affected us on 
we deck much less than in the cabin. 

*fiday. The calm continued till sun-rising, when the 
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wind likewise arose, but unluckily for us it came from a 
wrong quarter; it was S.S.E., which is that very wind 
which Juno would have solicited of ^Eolus, had ^neas 
been in our latitude bound for Lisbon. 

The captain now put on his most melancholy aspect, and 
resumed his former opinion that he was bewitched. He 
declared with great solemnity that this was worse and worse, 
for that a wind directly in his teeth was worse than no 
wind at all. Had we pursued the course which the Nvind 
persuaded us to take we had gone directly for Newfound¬ 
land, if we had not fallen in with Ireland in our way. Two 
ways remained to avoid this; one was to put into a port of 
Galicia; the other, to beat to the westw^ard with as little 
sail as possible: and this was our captain's election. 

As for us. poor passengers, any port would have been 
welcome to us; especially as not only our fresh provisions, 
except a great number of old ducks and fowls, but even our 
broad was come to an end, and nothing but sca-biscuit 
remained, which I could not chew. So that now for the 
first time in my life I saw what it was to want a bit of bread. 

The wind, however, was not so unkind as wc had appre¬ 
hended; but, having declined with the sun, it changed at 
the approach of the moon, and became again favourable 
to us. though so gentle that the next day's observation 
carried us very little to the southward of Cape Finisterre. 
This evening at six the wind, which had been very quiet 
all day, rose very high, and continuing in our favour drove 
us seven knots an hour. 

Tliis day we saw a sail, the only one. as I heard of. wc 
had seen in our whole passage through the bay. I mention 
this on account of what appeared to me somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary. Though she was at such a distance that I could 
only perceive she was a ship, the sailors discovered that 
she was a snow, bound to a port in Galicia. 

Suuday. After prayers, which our good captain read on 
the deck with an audible voice, and with but one mistake, 
of a lion for Elias, in the second lesson for this day, we 
found ourselves far advanced in 42®, and the captain de¬ 
clared wc should sup off Porte. We had not much wind 
this day; but. as tliis was directly in our favour, wc made it 
up with sail, of which wc crowded all we had. We went 
only at the rate of four miles an hour, but with so uneasy 
a motion, continually rolling from side to side, that I suffered 
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more than I had done in our whole voyage; my bowels 
being almost tw'isted out ot my belly. However, the day 
was very serene and bright, and the captain, who was in 
high spirits, affirmed he had never passed a pleasanter 
at sea. 

The wind continued so brisk that we ran upward of six 
knots an hour the whole night. 

Monday. In the morning our captain concluded that he 
was got into lat. 40®, and was very little short of the 
Burlings, 21s they are called in the charts. We came up 
with them at five in the afternoon, being the first land we 
had distinctly seen since we left Dev^onshire. They consist 
of abundance of little rocky islands, a little distant Irom the 
shore, three of them only shewing themselves above the 
water. 

Here the Portuguese maintain a kind of garrison, if we 
may allow it that name. It consists of malefactors, who 
are banished hither for a term, for divers small offences—a 
policy which they may have copied from the Egyptians, 
as wc may read in Diodorus Siculus. That wise people, 
to prevent the corruption of good manners by evil com¬ 
munication, built a town on the Red Sea. whither they 
transported a great number of their criminals, having first 
set an indelible mark on them, to prevent their returning 
and mixing with the sober part of their citizens. 

These rocks lie about fifteen leagues north-west of Cape 
Roxent, or, as it is commonly called, the Rock of Lisbon, 
which we passed early the next morning. The wind, indeed, 
would have carried us thither sooner; but the captain was 
^ hurry, as he was to lose nothing by his delay. 

Ttusday. This is a very high mountain, situated on the 
northern side of the mouth of the River Tajo, which, 
rising about Madrid, in Spain, and soon becoming navigable 
or small craft, empties itself, after a long course, into the 
sea, about four leagues below Lisbon. 

On the summit of the rock stands a hermitage, which 
IS now in the possession of an Englishman, who was for¬ 
merly master of a vessel trading to Lisbon; and, having 

anged his religion and his manners, the latter of which, 
? e^t, were none of the best, betook himself to this place, 
^ penance for his sins. He is now' very old. 

hath inhabited this hermitage for a great number of 
years, during which he hath received some countenance 
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from the royal family, and particularly from the present 
queen dowager, whose piety refuses no trouble or expense 
by wliich she may make a proselyte, being used to say that 
the saving one soul would repay all the endeavours of 
her life. 

Here we waited for the tide, and had the pleasure oi 
surv’cying the face of the country, the soil of which, at this 
season, exactly resembles an old brick-kiln, or a field where 
the greensward is pared up and set a-burning, or rather 
a-smoking, in little heaps to manure the land. This 
sight will, perhaps, of all others, make an Englishman 
proud of. and pleased with, his own country, which in 
verdure excels, I believe, ev'cry other country. Another 
deficiency here is the want of large trees, nothing above a 
shrub being here to be discovered in the circumference of 
many miles. 

At this place we took a pilot on board, who, being the 
first Portuguese we spoke to, gave us an instance of that 
religious observ'ance which is paid by all nations to their 
laws; for, whereas it is here a capital offence to assist any 
person in going on shore from a foreign vessel before it 
hath been examined, and every person in it viewed by tlic 
magistrates of health, as they*arc called, this worthy pilot, 
for a very small reward, rowed the Portuguese priest to 
shore at this place, beyond which he did not dare to advance, 
and in venturing whither he had given sufficient testimony' 
of love for his native country. 

We did not enter the Tajo till noon, when, after passing 
several old castles and other buildings which had greatly 
the aspect of ruins, we came to the castle of Bel lisle, where 
we had a full prospect of Lisbon, and were, indeed, within 
three miles of it. 

Here we were saluted with a gun. which was a signal 
to pass no farther till we had complied with certain cere¬ 
monies which the laws of this county' require to be 
observed by all ships w’hich arrive in this port. We were 
obliged then to cast anchor, and expect the arrival of the 
officers of the customs, without whose passport no ship 
must proceed farther than this place. 

Here, likewise, wc received a visit from one of those 
magistrates of health before mentioned. He refused to 
come on board the ship till every' person in her had 
drawn up on deck and personally viewed by him. This 
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occasioned some delay on my part» as it was not the work 
of a minute to lift me from the cabin to the deck. The 
captain thought my particular case might have been 
excused from this ceremony, and that it would be abun¬ 
dantly sufficient if the magistrate, who was obliged after¬ 
wards to visit the cabin. sur\*eyed me there. But this 
did not satisfy the magistrate's strict regard to his duty. 
When he was told of my lameness, he called out. with a 
voice of authority: "Let him be brought up," and his 
orders were presently complied with. He was. indeed, 
a person of great dignity, as well as of the most exact 
fidelity in the discharge of his trust. Both which arc the 
more admirable as his salary is less than thirty pounds 
English per annum. 

^fore a ship hath been visited by one of those magis¬ 
trates no person can lawfully go on board her, nor can any 
on board <iepart from her. This I saw exemplified in a 
remarkable instance. The young lad whom I have men¬ 
tioned as one of our passengers was here met by his father, 
who. on the first news of the captain's arrival, came from 
Lisbon to Bcllisle in a boat, being eager to embrace a son 
whom he had not seen for many years. But when he came 
alongside our ship neither did the father <laro ascend nor 
the son descend, as the magistrate of health had not yet 
been on board. 

Some of our readers will, perhaps, admire the great 
caution of this policy, so nicely calculated for the preserva¬ 
tion of this country from all pestilential distempers. Others 
will as probably regard it as too exact and formal to bo 
constantly i^rsisted in. in seasons of the utmost safety, as 
Well as in times of danger. I will not decide either way, 
but will content myself with observing that I never yet 
saw or heard of a place where a traveller had so much 
trouble given him at his landing as here. The only use 
of which, as all such matters begin and end in form only, 
^ to put it into the power of low and mean fellows to be 
either rudely officious or grossly corrupt, as they shall see 

occasion to prefer the gratification of their pride or of their 
avarice. 

kind, likewise, is that power which is lodged with 
o er officers here, of taking away every grain of snuff and 
tobacco brought hither from other countries, 

ough only for the temporary’ use of the person during his 
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residence here. This is executed with great indolence, and, 
as V is in the hands of the dregs of the people, very scan* 
dalo^sly; for, under pretence of searching for tobacco and 
snuff,are sure to steal whatever they,can find, inso¬ 
much that when they came on board our sailors addressed 
us in the^^ovent Garden language: "Pray, gentlemen and 
ladies, tak\care of your swords and vcatches." Indeed. 
I never yetNMw anything equal to the contempt and 
hatred which o\ir honest tars every foment expressed for 
these Portuguese^fficers. / 

At Bellisle lies\uried Catharine of Arragon, widow of 
Prince Arthur, eld<^ son of our Henry Vll, aftenvards 
married to. and divoiced from, Henry V'lII. Close by the 
church where her rema'ins are* deposited is a large convent 
of Geronymites, one of tnc trtost beautiful piles of building 
in all Portugal. \ 

In the evening, at twelve, our ship, having received 
previous visits from all^ tho necessary parties, took the 
advantage of the tide/ and paving sailed up to Lisbon 
cast anchor there, in A calm and moonshiny night, which 
made the passage incredibly pleasant to the women, who 
remained three houi4 enjoying it.Vvhilst I was left to the 
cooler transports of enjoying their pleasures at second-hand; 
and yet. cooler as tl)ey may be. whower is totally ignorant 
of such sensatio/i is, at the same tim^void of all ideas of 
friendship. / \ 

Wednesday. Lislx>n, before which wc tow lay at anchor, 
is said to bg built on the same number Vf hills with old 
Rome; but these do not all appear to th^water; on the 
contrary, one secs from thence one vast higtVhill and rock, 
with buddings arising above one another, af^d that in so 
steep and almost perpendicular a manner, tuat they all 
seem to have but one foundation. \ 

A^thc houses, convents, churches, etc., arc larce. and all 
built with white stone, they look very bcaumul at a 
distance; but as you approach nearer, and find then^o want 
cVcr>' kind of ornament, all idea of beauty vanishes Vt once. 
While I was surveying the prospect of this city,\which 
bears so little resemblance to any other that I hav^Kcver 
seen, a reflection occurred to me that, if a man was suddenly 
to be removed from Palmyra hither, and should take a 
view of no other city, in how glorious a light would the 
ancient architecture appear to him! and what desolation 
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and destruction of arts and sciences would he conclude had 
happened between the several eras of these cities! 

I had now waited full three hours upon deck for the 
return of my man, whom I had sent to bespeak a good 
dinner (a thing which had been long unknown to me) on 
shore, and then to bring a Lisbon chaise with him to the 
seashore; but it seems the impertinence of the providore 
was not yet brought to a conclusion. At three o'clock, 
when I was, from rather faint than hungiy\ my 

man returned, told" me there was a new law lately 
made that no passenger should set his foot on shore without 
a special order from the providore. and that he himself 
would have been sent to prison for disobeying it. had he 
not been protected as the servant of the captain. He 
informed me. likewise, that the captain had been very 
industrious to get this order, but that it was then the pro- 
^•idore s hour of sleep, a time when no man, except the king 
himself, durst disturb him. 

To avoid prolixity, though in a part of mv narrative 
which may be more agreeable to my reader than it was to 
me. the providore, having at last finished his nap. dispatched 
absurd matter of form, and gave me leave to come, or 
rather to be carried, on shore. 

it was that gave the first hint of this strange law 
K not easy to guess. Possibly, in the infancy of their 

before their government could be well 
DcyiciK r.^’ willing to guard against the bare 

of the success of which bare possi- 
^ A horse will remain for ever on record, as a 

example. Now the Portuguese have 
tons secure them, and a vessel of two or three hundred 
be t larger body of troops than could 

us famous machine, though Virgil tells 

and^l! evening I got into a chaise on shore. 

though at tho*" through the nastiest city in the world. 

kind of coffiH. ®ne of the most populous, to a 

the bro^o^fT Pleasantly situated on 

^ very fine ^ hath 

the sea, ^ expect of the River Tajo from Lisbon to 

e regaled ourselves with a good supper, for which 
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we were as well charged as if the bill had been made on the 
Bath Road, between Newbury and London. 

And now we could joyfully say: 

£grcssi optata Trees poiiuntur arena. 

Therefore, in the words of Horace: 

hie Finis charteeqxu viaque. 
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